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CHAPTER 1 


BAROQUE AND 
THE WORLD 
OF THE ARTIST 


Nigel Llewellyn 


Fanzago’s Flight 

n 7 July 1647, the common people of Naples, weakened 

by plague and angry about new taxes imposed on their 
staple foodstuff — fruit — but strengthened by a charismatic 
leader named Tommaso Masaniello, rose up and took over the 
city. Masaniello died a few days into the revolt but the 
authorities did not regain control until April 1648. In 
consequence, the professional world of the Baroque artist 
Cosimo Fanzago (1591-1678) collapsed. Fanzago — intimately 
associated with the court — received threats of capital 
punishment and promptly fled to Rome; many years of careful 
career-building and artistic endeavour were undone in a few 
short hours. A famous picture commissioned from 
Michelangelo Cerquozzi (1602-60) by the patrician Roman 
connoisseur Virgilio Spada in that same year shows the Piazza 
del Mercato in Naples with Masaniello centre-stage and riding a 


white horse (pl.1.1).' Quite why a member of the Roman 
1.1 The Revolt of Masaniello, 


aristocracy would have valued a painting showing such a gross 
Michelangelo Cerquozzi and 


reversal of the natural order is unclear — perhaps it was to ee se ee ae Penns 
J J 


remind his fellow nobles of the potential fragility of their Rome, 1648 (Galleria Spada) 
BAR224 
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dominance. Certainly, across Europe as a whole the political 
landscape was monarchical, not republican, although a medal 
was struck in Holland showing Lord Protector Cromwell on 
one side and Masaniello, as people’s leader (capopopolo), on the 
other. 

Typical of street revolutionaries the world over, the 
discontented Neapolitan masses have not left us their views on 
contemporary art, but some of Fanzago’s works escaped 
destruction. Though resulting from élite patronage, the votive 
column (or guglia) that he had designed in 1636/7 was of 
compelling local interest to Neapolitans, since it was built in 
response to a communal vow to construct a splendid memorial 
should San Gennaro, their patron saint, intervene on behalf of 
the city in the midst of a Vesuvian eruption (pl.1.2). By 1660, 
communal order had been restored; Fanzago was back at his 
post and sufficiently confident to include a self-portrait low 
relief on the basement of the completed column. 

Fanzago, a native of northern Lombardy, had arrived in 
Naples in 1608 as a very young man and had taken many years 
to establish himself in Naples, which was not a welcoming 


environment for foreign artists. After all, his native language 


and culture were as alien to Naples as if he were from German- 


or French-speaking Europe. In fact, Naples in the mid-1600s 
was not only one of the largest cities in Europe, it was the 
capital of a southern Italian satellite state of the Spanish crown, 
in its possession until 1707 (when it passed to the Habsburgs 
until 1734). Naples was not only Spanish, it was also so 
populated with religious orders that contemporary European 
intellectuals regarded it as a latter-day Oxyrhynchus (now 
Behnesa), a semi-mythical city of ancient Egypt reputedly the 
dwelling place of 40,000 monks and nuns. 

After about twenty years in this alien environment, Fanzago 
secured a major royal commission to build a Carthusian 
monastery (a Certosa) dedicated to San Martino, on a dramatic 
hill-top site immediately beneath the Castel S. Elmo, a fortress 
designed to survey and control the volatile inhabitants (pl.1.3). 
Work on the Certosa continued during the 1650s when 
Fanzago was in exile in Rome, although the work of other 
artists was also disrupted. Viviano Codazzi (1611-72), also 
from Bergamo, had been intending to paint a series of frescoes 


showing the travails of the Carthusian order in Reformation 
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1.1 Votive Column of San 1.1 Certosa di San Martino, 

Gennaro, Naples, Italy, Cosimo Naples, Italy, View of the large 

Fanzago, 1630 BAR231 cloister, Cosimo Fanzago, 
1623-56 BAR232 





England but left them unfinished when he fled: subsequently 


there were long, unresolved disputes with the monks over 


payment. On his way south to Naples from Lombardy, Codazzi 
had worked in Rome in close association with Cerquozzi and a 
circle of northern painters, known as the Bamboccianti 
(‘triflers’), specialists in painted narrative set in ruins. It was 
typical of the world in which the Baroque artists worked that 
this loose confederation recognized both international and local 


interests. 
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EUROPE EAST AND WEST: 
CENTRES OF DIPLOMATIC POWER c.1700 


Nigel Llewellyn 


algae the year 1700, the political balances 


that had been maintained across Europe 


since 1648 were becoming increasingly unstable. 


The unprecedented longevity of Louis XIV, 
along with the vitality, competence and 
aggression of France’s economy, diplomats and 
generals, were one constant source of pressure. 
From the opposite side of Europe arose the 
ambition of the Ottoman Sultan, Mehmet IV, 
aided by his Grand Vizir, Kara Mustafa, who in 
1683 attacked the Holy Roman Empire to set 
siege to Vienna (x). The invasion of the Holy 
Roman Empire by a huge army of Turks, 
supplemented by bands of Tartar horsemen and 
their Magyar allies, generated a pan-European 
crisis of the first order (1). In response, a 
victorious alliance including Poland, Bavaria and 
other central European states — the French 
remained aloof — was formed across much of 
Christendom that together finally reversed 
generations of Christian defeats at the hands of 





1.1 Flintlock pistol with the head 
of a warrior, Jacob Kosters, 
Maastricht, The Netherlands, 
about 1660 (cat.) BARO35 


1.1 Flintlock pistol with the head 
of a Turk, Johan Louroux, 
Maastricht, The Netherlands, 
about 1660 (cat.) BARO36 
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1.1 Upper Belvedere, Johann 
Lukas von Hildebrandt, Vienna, 
1720-3 BAR340 


1.1 Portrait of Prince Eugene of 
Savoy, Artist Unknown, Italy, 
1710 (Musée des Beaux-Arts, 
Cambrai) BAR182 
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the Ottomans. Furthermore, the papacy 
encouraged a new crusade and, supported by the 
Venetian Republic, the Christians secured an 
east European realignment that was maintained 
more or less intact until the outbreak of World 
War I. There were cultural as well as martial 
consequences to the Turkish presence on 
Europe’s south-eastern flank (2). 

Within twenty years another great issue arose, 
the monarchical succession in Spain; for among 
absolutist rulers, succession remained a topic of 
overriding importance. The new crisis followed 
the death in Madrid in 1700 of King Charles II, 
who left no children and no agreed heir. Spain’s 
possessions were vast, and included not only half 
the nations that made up Italy and the 
politically sensitive and strategically important 
southern Netherlands (present-day Belgium), 
but also a world empire that embraced Mexico 
(indeed, most of central America), much of 
South America, the rich trading islands of the 
Philippines, the Canary Islands and some of the 
West Indies. Governments across Europe — 
especially the thriving trading nations of Britain 


A will of Charles’s did indicate that his 
successor was to be the grandson of the king of 
France, and since Louis seemed determined to 
recognize this inheritance, war was unavoidable. 
During the hostilities, reputations and fortunes 
were made that had a direct bearing on the 
patronage of Baroque art and architecture. In 
particular, the two field commanders who 
successfully fought the French, the Duke of 
Marlborough, who led the British, Dutch and 
German alliance, and Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
commander of the imperial armies, are 
intimately associated with the Baroque style. 
The architecture and decorated interior of the 
extraordinary palace at Blenheim, designed by 
Sir John Vanbrugh for Marlborough in the heart 
of the Oxfordshire countryside and paid for by a 
grateful nation, is named after the decisive battle 
in August 1704 and is one of the most 
ambitious Baroque monuments in England (3). 
When he was not riding against the Turks (4), 
Prince Eugene was patronizing the architect 
Hildebrandt, for example, at Eugene’s Upper 
Belvedere palace, the epitome of progressive but 


cosmopolitan high Baroque design (5). 


eade o Bahan ere, and the Netherlands, as well as Spain’s 





| <mouen by Die Wee aar Lanier: Habsburg cousins in Austria — grew increasingly 
lg oes iN OWEN SN L= 7 eee | | de Hondt, England, after 1705 concerned that this vast territory might fall to 
Han ee aga |b eG ino (Blenheim Palace) BAR177 the French. 
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Argomenti 

Many Baroque opera libretti carried printed argomenti, typical 
Baroque devices, both explaining the piece and displaying the 
author’s erudition. Our argomenti on the Baroque start with 
the observation that the term itself post-dates the art to which 
it applied but is a label which can be usefully affixed to an 
identifiable style, one that occurs across all the visual arts (fine 
and applied), over a period of about seven or eight generations 
and right across the known world. Precise questions of 
definition and thematic currency are explored more fully in 
Chapter Two. We do not aim to give a general account of the 
Age of the Baroque but to consider the style itself. More than 
one hundred years after they published their definitions and 
theories, the ideas of the innovative German art-theorists who 
explored the Baroque in about 1900 — especially Wölfflin and 
Riegl — are still relevant.* Basing his theories on the history of 
applied art ornament, Riegl argued that art styles should be 
understood not as events but as processes, transformations of 
natural pattern resulting from purely artistic forces. The 
developing Baroque patterns of ornament resulted from the 
search for richer and more integrated forms. 

What is intriguing about the Baroque is that even in its 
heyday it was never the exclusive style. Other styles ran 
alongside and overlapped with it: Mannerist ornament, various 
other dialects of classicism and a range of realist and naturalist 
tendencies were all fashionable at the same time. Stressing the 
continuity of what they see as a national classical tradition, 
French scholars continue to argue that ‘French Baroque’ 
amounts to a contradiction in terms. Many who have described 
a Baroque phase in British architecture have been sharply 
rebuked, especially over claimed linkages with a sympathy for 
Roman Catholicism. In Spain the Baroque is associated with 
severe order, while in neighbouring Portugal art historians have 
identified a ‘plain’ style to stand in opposition to Baroque. 
Many of our artists had the Baroque style in their repertoire 
and selected it for use, depending on the nature of the 
commission. When Luca Giordano (1634-1705), a much- 
travelled Neapolitan, painted in Florence in the 1680s he used 
the Baroque style for religious works but not for secular 
subjects. But in other cultures Baroque was the standard and 
dominant stylistic mode; it appeared in all media, it was highly 
adaptable, and it was mobile and prone to migration across 


cultural boundaries. Most of all, it was a style that challenged 
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both the creative skills of the artists and the viewing skills of its 
audiences; in fact, it has challenged viewers ever since. Despite 
Riegl’s claims about the style’s independent formation, the 
Baroque has long been associated with magnificent 
performances — both religious and secular — by social élites, an 
idea that will be examined in Chapter Three. Typical of art 
history’s tendency to use style-period labels that assume 
hegemonic European-centred contexts and conditions, accounts 
of the Baroque style have also tended to be Eurocentric. 
However, as we shall see, the Baroque had a global impact (see 
Feature Spreads: Potosi, Churches of Goa). 

In the hands of many historians, the Baroque has connoted 
pre-Enlightenment intellectual systems and an assumed 
sympathy for political Absolutism. In fact, as Downes points 
out, the artists who adopted the Baroque regarded themselves 
as progressive and fashionable, although into the eighteenth 
century a rigid adherence to the style did express an 
increasingly conservative outlook.’ For those seeking an anchor 
in cultural history the challenge lies in the fact that the 
Baroque is demonstrably not uniquely the style of the Counter- 
Reformation, nor uniquely that of the Jesuit Order and 
certainly not the approach to art-making encouraged by the 
Council of Trent. 

The Baroque means many different things even across the 
visual cultures of Western Europe, depending on the date and 
character of the work of art under consideration. There is no 
convincing Baroque Zeitgeist, in the fullest sense, argued by the 
great cultural historian Jakob Burckhardt, nor does W6lfflin’s 
model of the Baroque — as a reaction against the Renaissance — 
always apply. We present the Baroque as a complex stage in the 
development of the post-Renaissance classical language of 
design and we explore it through themes such as assemblage 
and synthesis, the visual exploration of physical space, the 
illusion of movement and naturalistic ornament. Common to 
nearly all the works of art discussed is that they result from the 
transmission of people, ideas, motifs or materials. 

This chapter sets the scene by exploring the circumstances 
and contexts within which Baroque artists worked, seeking to 
describe the Baroque-period ‘eye’, or rather ‘eyes’, for in 
relation to questions of patronage, making, distribution, display, 
viewing and response, Baroque art was many-layered and 
various. The boundaries that were crossed were intellectual, 


social, cultural and geographical. 


The World of Action — Early Modern Society 
The early modern society that produced the Baroque was, 


above all else, hierarchical and patriarchal. Social mobility 
tended to be dependent on patronage and the élite were deeply 
preoccupied with questions of precedence. In Papal Rome, 
perhaps the greatest centre for the patronage and production of 
the Baroque, artists moved in and out of favour as new popes 
were elected and as new papal nephews (nepoti) took the reins 
of nepotism. Given the advanced age of those elected popes, 
such change-overs were frequent.’ The noble status of an 
artist’s patron was key to a successful career. In Protestant 
England, the acclaimed dramatist John Vanbrugh (1664-1726) 
was taken up by the Earl of Carlisle, a fellow Kit-Kat Club 
member. Carlisle, who was First Lord of the Treasury, having 
persuaded Vanbrugh to design Castle Howard, appointed him 
Comptroller of the Board of Works and Clarenceux King-of- 
Arms, the second highest rank in the College of Arms (the 


1.1 The Great Court and North Front of Blenheim Palace, Oxfordshire, 
England, designed by Sir John Vanbrugh and Nicholas Hawksmoor, 
1705-24, coloured engraving, eighteenth century (Blenheim Palace) 
BAR233 
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heralds’ professional body). Vanbrugh had no architectural 
training and such contempt for heraldry that he sold that office 
for £2,500. But he did stick with architecture long enough to 
design and oversee the building of Blenheim Palace (from 
1705), a memorial to the Duke of Marlborough’s military 
victories in the War of the Spanish Succession and often 
described as an ‘English Versailles’, although in fact resembling 
it little (pl.1.4). 

Landed estates and great houses like Blenheim were the basis 
of noble status in England; in other Continental countries, it 
was often blood lineage that determined such matters. The 
incredible expense of Blenheim was carried by the crown, and 
we can find evidence of state support behind many of the most 
significant Baroque building projects. France set the tone: Louis 
XIV set out city squares, constructed hospitals; his architectural 
vision was emulated across Europe and beyond. For example, 


after the Great Fire of London Charles II set down great plans 
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for the City, the hospital at Chelsea and the monumental 
complex at Greenwich.° Gascar’s portrait of Charles II’s 
brother and heir, James, Duke of York, shows him as Lord High 
Admiral against a backdrop of these projects (pl.1.5).’ 
Throughout most of the Baroque world, public and private 
behaviour were subject to ecclesiastical influence and control 


(pl.1.6). Monarchs wielded temporal power but that power was 


ordained by God and significant areas of Baroque Europe were 
governed by theocracy — for example, the Papal States in 
central Italy and the electorates of the central European 
prince—bishops. Invariably, the patterns of everyday life were 
deeply dependent on religious practice. Holy observances such 
as fasting had set rules and cases of ambiguity or applications 
for exemption, even from the élite, had to be referred to the 


priesthood. 
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1.1 James, Duke of York as Lord 
High Admiral, Henri Gascar, 

oil on canvas, England, 1672-3 
(National Maritime Museum, 


Greenwich) BAR230 


1.1 Cabinet on a Stand, Giacomo 
Herman and Johannes Meisser 
(cabinet), Giovanni Battista 
Maberiani (virginal), Giovanni 
Wendelino Hessler (clock), 
Rome, 1669-75 (cabinet), 1676 
(virginal), 1700-25 (console 
table) (cat.000) BARO16b 
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At higher social ranks, precedence was supremely important: 
who was to be addressed first? Who should walk on which side, 
given that the place of honour — but of lower rank — was to the 
right? After her abdication as queen of Sweden, Christina was 
still accorded princely status by the Vatican and permitted to 
dine with the pope, a ceremonial occasion. A contemporary 
drawing shows the pontiff seated higher than the queen 
(pl.1.7). In France, precedence and rank were determined by 
the point of origin of a noble line: in the first rank were those 
with noblesse de race who benefited from hereditary nobility; at 
the bottom those whose noblesse de dignité was conveyed by 
office-holding. The individual’s rank determined every issue 
about behaviour and identity — what they wore, the numbers of 
servants that might attend them, where they stood, when and 
what they said, the language used and how they were portrayed 
in art. Alertness to these distinctions was a key determinant of 
the Baroque eye. 

The rules of precedence also blurred the universal acceptance 
of religious truth. Privilege was central to this system and 
touched on every social exchange, but was a social as well as a 
spiritual reality. Reflecting on the existence and nature of hell, 
one Protestant minister wrote: ‘I don’t believe any more than 
you do that hell is eternal; but it’s a good thing for your maid, 
your tailor and even your lawyer to believe it.’” Precedence 
concerned the dead and the living. The death of a single 
individual such as the king of Spain generated multiple 
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1.1 Queen Christina dining with 
Pope Clement IX, Pierre Paul 
Sevin, gouache, probably Sweden, 
1668 (National Library of 
Sweden — Royal Library, 
Stockholm) BAR213 


1.1 Funerary Catafalque of King 
Philip IV of Spain in Mexico City 
Cathedral, woodcut, Mexico, 
1666 (Biblioteca Nacional de 
España) BAR214 
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1.1 Celebrations in St Peter’s, 
Rome, for the Jubilee year 

of 1700, Johann Ulrich Kraus, 
Augsburg, Germany, 1700 
(cat.000) BARO73 
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ceremonies across the known world (pl.1.8).’° Elaborate 
funerals would be held in Mexico and other colonies, in the 
Spanish church at Rome and, of course, across the home 
country itself, designed to help achieve an orderly transition of 
power. The absence of a corpse at nearly all these ceremonies 
was overcome by means of art, with splendid catafalques and 
dressed effigies representing the natural body of the dead 
monarch and accorded every necessary sign of obeisance. Such 
ephemeral or temporary projects were the stock-in-trade of 
Baroque artists often associated with the various kinds of public 


performance that will be discussed in Chapter Three (pl.1.9). 
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At Mdina, the ancient spiritual capital of Malta, a movable and 
emotionally moving ‘Altar of Repose’ (1751-2) was erected 
every year in the cathedral during Holy Week, designed by 
Troisi and constructed and painted by Zara." 

From God himself to the very destitute, Baroque artists’ 
awareness of precisely how to represent all the ranks of degree 
was a prerequisite for their career success. In the secular ranks, 
beneath the anointed prince came the nobility, the knights, the 
religious, the professionals (academics and lawyers), the trades 
and manufactures and finally the lower orders who were 


marked, indeed stigmatized, by their manual practice. For any 
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visual artist, trained in a workshop tradition and earning a living 
by skilful manipulation of the hand to create art that deceived 
the eye, to be appointed into one of the innumerable orders of 
knighthood represented a radical revision to the ranks of 
degree.’ 

Despite the domination of inherited status, the massive 
growth in the world economy created fortunes that were made 
and lost with great rapidity, even by some élites. Meritocracies 
were slow to develop even in areas where professional 
experience and skill were clearly of benefit. Nobles appointed 
untrained architects, just as rulers appointing generals tended to 
look for high social rank rather than strategic skill or 
experience. Only in the 1670s did the French army take a first 
step towards subordinating social rank and blood ties to 
military rank and length of service. But one hundred years later, 
entrance to the Ecole Militaire still depended on a four 
generation nobility test. In contrast, military professionals were 
mainly of humble birth — the engineers, sappers, cannoneers, 
etc. 

Status remained for the most part an inalienable right 
conferred by lineage and not subordinate to man-made 
hierarchies. In fact, throughout the seventeenth century, when 
the Baroque was at its height, meritocratic tendencies tended to 
be ever further rebutted. Birthright counted even higher in 
about 1730 than it had around 1670. Only in some 
seventeenth-century Protestant states can we identify educated 
rather than social élites, seeking to establish the religious status 
of an elect, autonomous and unified nation. 

This dominant culture of aristocratic favour had a direct 
bearing on Baroque art practice. Aristocrats were expected to 
engage in conspicuous consumption, whatever their actual 
wealth (pl.1.10). The display of luxury was itself a sign of 
nobility, which was why costume-wearing was subject to 
sumptuary law. A modest display by a member of the élite was 
potentially a subversive act. Princes, keen to preserve their 
mystique, tended to be cautious about public performance of, 
for example, music, fearful that it might confuse social 
distinction. With some very carefully organized and 
choreographed exceptions — the danced masques of Charles I or 
of Louis XIV — seventeenth-century Baroque princes were 
generally reluctant performers. 

Among the military, expensive displays, ceremonies and 
present-giving marked key stages in warfare and reinforced the 
aristocratic and cosmospolitan officer code that operated across 
competing dynastic and military boundaries and acknowledged 
commonly held aristocratic values." Voltaire called warfare the 


caprices of the few and, in general, princes tended to ignore 
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theological arguments favouring peace. Baroque art was deeply 
concerned with marking, celebrating and glorifying warfare in 
the form of countless portraits, increasing numbers of history 
paintings and churches dedicated to victory. Notre-Dame des 
Victoires, Paris, was started in 1629 and S. Maria della Vittoria, 
Rome (see Feature Spread: Cornaro Chapel (in chapter 2)), 
celebrates the 1620 massacre of Protestants outside Prague by 
troops hired by the Catholic Holy Roman Emperor. Warfare 
was conspicuous expenditure on a monstrous scale and most 
government income (raised through taxation or borrowing) was 
spent on fighting. The ancient systems of raising troops through 
feudal ties and the acknowledgement of the rules of military 
chivalry were largely ended during the period when the 
Baroque was fashionable. By 1700, such traditions no longer 
fitted comfortably with the demands of modern warfare.'* The 
continuing traditions of Baroque equestrian portraiture were 
less and less to do with recording contemporary events and 
more and more about creating idealized visions (see Feature 
Spread: Portrayal of Absolutism). 

Power and authority were usually transmitted via the male 
bloodline, and actual or potential failure in the hereditary 
succession tended to destabilize the Baroque state. Almost 
every year of the High Baroque period, 1618-80, saw armed 
conflict between rival states somewhere in Europe. Contested 
symbolic actions and behaviour were the most likely causes of 
wars: disputes around succession, a prince’s urge to heighten his 
personal prestige, squabbles over territory or birthright or social 
precedence. A few wars were fought over territory. Religious 
difference was often a secondary motive, but only rarely were 
wars fought over the controls on trade and economic resources 
or to settle economic rivalries. The Anglo-Dutch naval war of 
1652-4 was an exception. 

All this fighting created a deep-rooted hatred of soldiers. 
Civilian communities in the theatres of war — much of Baroque 
Europe — suffered enormously from loss of life through battle 
and disease, from the destruction of agricultural life and of the 
peasant economy, and from the lowering of the conception rate, 
which further endangered economic sustainability. The only 
beneficiaries of warfare were some manufacturers in towns and 
the money-lenders. 

Ordinary people had no conception of the states that waged 
war with one another; in fact, in modern terms the scale and 
reach of the Baroque state were unrecognizably tiny. The great 
and growing standing armies fought out of loyalty to prince or 
lord, not to states. Armies were often made up of foreigners, 
serving in regiments raised by their colonels. These were 


heterodox organizations within which religious, linguistic and 


1.1 Lidded Beaker in Ruby Glass, 
Tobias Baur (mounts), 
Nuremberg? (glass) and Augsburg 
(mounts), Germany, 1675-1700 
(cat.000) BARO29 
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1.4 


POTOSI 


Marjorie Trusted 


otosi, known as the Villa Imperial de Potosi 

during the period of Spanish colonial rule, is 
in present-day Bolivia; from the time of the 
Spanish conquest until 1776 it was in the 
Viceroyalty of Peru (1). Its importance lay in its 
extensive silver mines, which were revealed in 
1545; the discovery of mercury some 700 miles 
to the north, at Huancavelica, in 1566 led to 
more intense mining activity, since mercury was 
crucial for refining silver ore. The legendary 
story of the finding of the silver by a native 
Indian shortly after the Spanish conquest 
established the myth that it had been preserved 
for the Spaniards by divine providence.’ From 
being not much more than a mining site Potosi 
became a flourishing city, with tens of thousands 
of inhabitants, from the mid-sixteenth century 
onwards. Black slaves were imported from Africa 
to work the mines, and an artificial river was 
created across the town, dividing the dwellings 
of the indigenous Indians from those of the 
Spaniards, the black slaves, criollos (Spaniards 
born in the New World) and mestizos (those of 
mixed race).* Coins were minted from 1572 to 
1767at the Casa Real de la Moneda (the royal 
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mint), founded by the Viceroy of Peru, Don 
Francisco de Toledo (1515-84; viceroy 
1569-81). In 1613 a Mercedarian friar noted 
that residents were ‘interested only in getting 
silver and more silver’.* Much of the metal was 
exported to Spain, where it was used for 
goldsmiths’ work, including great monstrances 
and other ecclesiastical silver vessels (2) 

The city was dominated by the Cerro Rico 
(the rich hill), beneath which lay the silver 
mines. Previously this had been a sacred site for 
the Incas, who had identified it with 
Pachamama, or Mother Earth. In the late 
sixteenth century the Spanish decided to 
convert this spiritual location into a Christian 
place, and three chapels were built on the hill. A 
number of paintings executed probably in the 
seventeenth or eighteenth century show the 
Cerro Rico as the Virgin (3). In these 
extraordinary images her head and hands are 
shown, but the rest of her body is contained in 
the hill. She resembles dressed Baroque images, 
whose heads and hands are carved but whose 
bodies are merely wood frameworks enveloped 
in robes (4). The sanctity of the hill is 
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1.4 Silver Monstrance BAR327 


1.4 The Entry of Viceroy 
Archbishop Morcillo into Potosi, 
Melchior Peréz Holguin, oil on 
canvas, Bolivia, 1718 (Museo de 


América, Madrid) BAR346 
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1.4 Artesonado woodwork ceiling 


BAR348 


1.4 Image of the Cerro Rico, the 
rich mountain of Potosì, as the 
Virgin, Artist Unknown, Potosi, 
Bolivia, about 1740 (Museo de la 
Casa de la Moneda, Potosi) 
BAR331 
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underlined not only through the figure of the 
Virgin herself, but through the presence of the 
Holy Trinity crowning her, flanked by angels. 
Below, the Emperor Charles V and Pope Paul III 
(both in power in 1545, when the silver was 
discovered) kneel before the sacred scene. The 
combining of an indigenous deity, Pachamama, 
with a representation of the Virgin, fusing the 
native pagan religion with Christian beliefs, and 
with the yield of the land through its mineral 
resources, was characteristic of Spanish colonial 
images. Often these were made by mestizo 
artists, whose native beliefs underlay the 
Christian dogma they had been taught, and who 
therefore sometimes fused the two in their 
imagery. The Baroque church architecture of 
Potosí similarly reveals a synthesis of the 
European and Indian traditions: classical motifs, 
such as columns and capitals, and Muslim 
architectural forms, such as the artesonado 
woodwork ceilings, are combined with fleshy 
foliate decorative details, derived from the 
Indian culture and environment (5) 
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CHAPTER 1.5 


THE PORTRAYAL OF ABSOLUTISM 


Nigel Llewellyn 


n the preamble to the so-called ‘Authorized 

Version’ of the Bible (1611), King James I is 
described as a ‘blessing’ sent by ‘Almighty God 
... to rule and reign over ... England...’. In the 
Baroque age, anointed monarchs were regarded 
as empowered directly by the hand of God and 
not accountable to human authority. This 
relationship with the deity signals the monarch’s 
‘Divine Right’ to rule and is the foundation of 
absolutism, the political and cultural system at 
the core of the Baroque state, epitomized by 
France under Louis XIV. 

In the 1680s, Louis’ son was tutored by 
Bishop Bossuet (1627-1704), who wrote about 
the four qualities essential to royal authority, 
regarded by him as ‘sacred ... paternal ... 
absolute ... [and] subject to reason’. Bossuet 
explained that ‘[a]ll power comes from God ... 
Princes act ... as ministers of God, and [are] his 
lieutenants on earth ... the royal throne is not 
the throne of a man but the throne of God 
himself ... the person of kings is sacred ... to 
make an attempt on their lives is sacrilege. ... 
The prince is accountable to no one for what he 
orders. ... Majesty is the image of the grandeur 
of God in the prince ...’. This was the kind of 
imagery projected in apotheoses and portraits of 
absolutist rulers across Europe and their world 
empires (1). They sought to project an air of 
lofty superiority, showing individuals not 
entirely of the real world, who were dread 
judges on matters of life and death and who 
projected a near-timeless dignity, magnificence 
and grandeur. 

These were not necessarily the elements of 
exciting and innovative portrait practice, but, as 
with other cultural patterns, the court of the 
Sun King generated some of the most influential 
and effective examples. In a famous portrayal of 
Louis (2), Rigaud balances the ideological 


1.5 The Apotheosis of James I, 
ceiling fresco of the Banqueting 
House, London, Peter Paul 


Rubens, about 1630 BAR349 
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necessities with some fashionable references in 
the full wig and the elegant pair of stockinged 
legs. The body of Louis, by now an old man, is 
almost entirely masked by his formal robes, 
which prominently display the royal fleur-de-lys, 
yet his frame seems hardly capable of 
supporting the enormous sword at his side. He 
stands on a throne-room platform in an unreal 
environment of swirling drapery amidst the 
traces of gigantic architecture. The natural body 
of the man is barely discernible: it is the political 
person of the monarch that is portrayed. 

The theme of divine intervention — in the 
person of a winged Victory — is explicit in a 
portrait by Mignard (not a Baroque painter) of 
1673 (3) showing Louis wearing timeless 


1.5 Portrait of Louis XIV, after 
Hyacinthe Rigaud, Paris, after 
1701 (cat.) BAROOS 
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1.5 Louis XIV Crowned by Fame 
at the Siege of Maastricht, Pierre 
Mignard, oil on canvas, Paris, 
1673 (Galleria Sabauda, Turin) 
BAR180 


Roman armour and effortlessly managing his 
massive steed with one hand. Such equestrian 
imagery was especially appropriate in the public 
spaces of city squares and palace courtyards (4). 
Mansart’s Place Vendôme, built in Paris (after 
1698), included at its centre Girardon’s statue of 
the king, such effective propaganda that it was 
an early casualty of the 1789 Revolution. 
Schliiter’s sculpted statue of the Great Elector 
(1699-1708), now set before the castle of 
Charlottenburg in Berlin (5), is one of many 
derivatives. 


1.5 Bozzettto for the Equestrian 
Statue of Louis XIV, Gianlorenzo 
Bernini, terracotta, Paris, 1669-70 
(Galleria Borghese, Rome) 
BARO56 
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national differences counted for little, although their 
commanders might be seeking to impose ideological or spiritual 
uniformity on the countries they defeated. 

Nationalism features but rarely in this world. Some artists 
adopted styles which appeared to connote national identities, 
for example, the French who were encouraged to adopt a 
distinct national style in music, despite the fact that, at the 
French court, taste was international. Where we might expect 
to find state responsibilities, we find private enterprise. For 
example, navies made extensive use of privateer captains, who 
were rewarded with money and with lavish gifts such as 
elaborately worked precious metal chains and weapons, often 
designed in the Baroque style. Even the most significant 
enterprises were administered only very lightly; religious life 
was often the exception to this rule. Taxes were irregularly 
collected and education was incidental, rather than general. 
Although armies were usually a rabble, the imposition of the 
Baroque aesthetic could sometimes turn them into works of 
art. Some princes recruited soldiers of equal height to the 
ranks, other demanded bodily elegance from their officers and 
Martinet, Inspector-General of Austrian infantry from 1667, 
was famously enthusiastic about uniformity. Only in the 1660s, 
under Colbert, was the French army administered at all 
seriously and its effectiveness was soon celebrated by Le Brun’s 
designs for the Galerie des Glaces at Versailles (see Feature 
Spread: Galleries (chapter 5) figs 1, 2]). In contrast, Prince 
Eugéne of Savoy, the commander of the Habsburg armies in 
about 1700, struggled to impose any kind of effective order on 
his forces, a telling defect in the battles waged against the Turks 
and during the war of the Polish Succession. The French 
modernization included the building of a naval training school 
in the 1660s, designed, of course, in the Baroque style. 

Sieges were perhaps the exemplary mode of Baroque warfare 
(pl.1.11), since they offered ample opportunity for ritual 
practice such as ceremonial exchanges between the adversaries, 
they encouraged the development of new technology and they 
secured booty for the victor. They also challenged the 
intellectual faculties of the generals, who sought to control the 
rival forces with unseen hands. Improved fortifications were a 
legacy of Renaissance architectural theory, but around those 
walls and bastions there took place actions that were exemplary 
of Baroque representation. 

Central to the Baroque was a paradox: an apparently 
unchanging world of clear social distinctions and unassailable 
princely authority that was frequently opposed by disruptive 
and violent disputes about the precise location of that 


authority. Many of the states that were significant exponents of 
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the Baroque style endured factional rebellion, especially in the 
mid-seventeenth century when England was engaged in civil 
war, the hardly united British nations fought one another, 
France suffered the Fronde uprising, Spain experienced 
provincial revolt and lost its dominance in Portugal, and across 
the globe many of these European nations fought bloody 
colonial wars. 

The leading dynasties engaged one with the other with a 
view to preserving and raising their prince’s status but without 
disturbing the equilibrium between power centres. Clipping the 
wings of France became a Europe-wide preoccupation during 
the later 1600s. Louis XIV’s public policy was to fulfil his 
dynastic responsibilities and establish France’s ‘Glory’, a 
performance that sometimes conflicted with the needs of his 
body and soul. His marriage to Marie-Thérése (d.1682) met 
certain dynastic aims, his mistresses — Louise de la Valliére, 
Francoise-Athénais de Montespan and Marie-Angélique de 
Fontanges (d.1681) — satisfied his body and Madame de 
Maintenon appears to have taken care of his soul. Through 
the later Baroque period (c.1650—-1740) the power of France 
steadily grew, marked by Louis’s propagandists, including his 
painters, as dating from the early 1660s when he took personal 
charge of his government. His major strategic aim — supported 
by military action — was to protect the core territory of France. 
In response, grand alliances formed against her. The War of the 
Spanish Succession was Louis’s final great conflict, fought 
against two great allied commanders, both of them considerable 
patrons of the Baroque style, the Duke of Marlborough and 
Prince Eugéne of Savoy. 

The papacy, elected and always in Italian hands, was a 
political exception within Europe but by now no longer with 
the power to direct the policies even of the ‘Most Catholic’ 
princes. The Habsburg Empire, despite dominating central and 
eastern Europe, was much threatened by the Swedes in the 
mid-1600s (pl.1.12).'° Less relevant to the development of the 
Baroque style was the unexpected and unprecedented growth 
of Russia, which became a European power under Peter I in the 
early eighteenth century, replacing Sweden in the dominance of 
the Baltic region and certain parts of the north German lands. 
Thirdly, in the south-east corner of the European Baroque 
region, the Turks were effectively put out of commission by the 
forces of the Holy Roman Empire in the years around 1700, 
although the retaking of parts of Turkish Serbia in the late 
1730s reflected the inherent weakness of the Habsburg 
government. 

The German-speaking lands were increasingly weak 


politically and economically and poorly placed to patronize the 


visual arts. It took several generations to recover from the 
effects of the Thirty Years War (1618-48) following the 
rebellion by Bohemian nobles seeking political independence 
and religious emancipation from the Habsburg state. By the end 
of the Baroque era, the great European powers were France, 
Russia and Austria, and the power of Britain was steadily 
growing. Several former great powers were in decline — Venice, 
Spain, the Dutch Republic, the Ottoman Empire and the 
Nordic states of Sweden and Denmark — and most of present- 


day Italy and Germany was marking time. 


1.1 Siege of Namur, Jean-Baptiste 


Martin, oil on canvas, France, 
1692 (Musée national des 
chateaux de Versailles et de 
Trianon) BAR227 





1.1 St Wenceslaus defending 
Prague against the Swedes, Karel 


Skreta, oil on canvas, Prague, 
1648 (National Gallery of 
Prague) BAR229 
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The Material World 


The transmission of the Baroque style across the globe followed 
the routes taken by the great Renaissance discoveries as 
colonization was stimulated by dynastic ambition, trade and 
missionary fervour. From the European standpoint, the world 
was inexorably changing its shape. The new materials and 
commodities that became available were generally welcomed 
and are celebrated in some works of art (pl.1.13); but there was 
some disquiet too. Charles II, who knew a great deal about 


physical pleasure, regarded the newly available liquid stimulants map epg 


as too dangerous for common distribution and strove to meee ci 
. Pear od 
suppress the London coffee-houses that had started to open in a AY 
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the 1650s, fearing that coffee might foment discussion, which 
might in turn encourage dissent.’ 

Across Europe, the focus of economic activity shifted 
westwards, a trend especially marked in the Mediterranean as 
markets moved from the Near East to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Although economic foundations were shifting, at a local level 
élite privileges tended to be maintained. For example, Genoese 
trade — mediating between Spain and its possessions in 
Lombardy — remained in the hands of the aristocrats. These 
families were also the grandest art patrons in the city. 

The materials that the Baroque artists used reflect the steady 
globalizing of commodities: the panels provided for Dyrham 
Park in Gloucestershire by Alexander Hunter in about 1700 
used Virginian cedar and walnut (presumably the European 
Juglans regia imported into America). These were 
supplemented by decorated leather (from Holland). As in 
Iberia, the Dutch enjoyed grand, ornamented ebony chairs 
made in India. Soon after 1600, mirrors were developed in 
India, initially for Muslim consumption, but the Europeans 
were soon attracted to the new decorative form and also sought 
local alternatives, for example, in South America where mica 
was mined in East Bolivia. In fact, across South America, the 
European colonists discovered that the indigenous makers were 
brilliant copyists: almost no form or pattern defeated them. By 
the time the Baroque style became current, North and South 
America were connected to Europe, Asia and Africa by a 
comprehensive network of trading routes. Cultural exchanges 


were dynamic, affecting diverse art forms in all continents 
(pl.1.14, pl 1.15).” 


1.1 Extended fan leaf depicting the 
interior of a shop selling export wares, 
Artist Unknown, possibly The 
Netherlands, 1680-1700 (cat.000) 
BARO40 
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1.1 Vase, Maker Unknown, 
Mexico (vase) and Florence, Italy 
(mounts), seventeenth — 
eighteenth century (cat.000) 
BARO37B 


1.1 Breast Jewel, Maker 
Unknown, Portugal, 1700-25 
(cat.000) BAR034 
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Trade rather than manufacture was the major generator of 
European wealth and in the 1740s and ’50s, as the popularity 
of the Baroque style started to wane, Britain waged a series of 
wars against her Continental rivals, turning her into the most 
successful imperial and trading power in the world. By contrast, 
the collapse of the Spanish economy late in the seventeenth 
century triggered a general loss of her military power and 
eventually of most of her vast colonies. Although there is no 
general thesis to describe the relationship between economic 
performance and the adoption of the Baroque, contemporary 
theory imagined a stable, God-made universe comprising a 
fixed ration of wealth or trade. Competitors struggled to secure 
a greater percentage or to protect their interests: the economy 
was not regarded as capable of growth overall. Changes in the 
distribution of the wealth that God had provided became 
possible when that which was previously hidden was 
miraculously revealed to his faithful servants, such as the kings 
of Portugal, whose Brazilian territories yielded up vast supplies 
of gold, diamonds and emeralds, swiftly turned into works of 
Baroque decorative art in unprecedented volume and dedicated 
in gratitude to God.” Warfare encouraged some mass- 
production, which had an impact on the development of 
Baroque design, and since warfare was becoming more 
concerned with trade and colonization, navies started to 
outweigh land armies in importance. The Dutch became the 
leading economic power of the seventeenth century and were 
enthusiastic patrons of painting when times were good, though 


rarely in the Baroque style. 
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1.1 St John Nepomuk hearing 
the confession of the Queen of 
Bavaria, Donato Creti, oil on 
canvas, Bologna, Italy, 1730-33 
(Galleria Sabauda, Turin) 
BAR221 


The World of Ideas — Religion 


Alongside warfare and dynastic ambition, a great deal of 
Baroque art was directed at religious subject-matter and 
produced for ecclesiastical sites and patrons. However, this was 
an age not only of deep religiosity but also of reform, 
controversy and dispute. Disagreements between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics centred on questions of authority, the 
boundary between the religious and secular and on theological 
and cultural issues — for example, the celibacy and role of the 
priesthood. Protestant Christians used the term pastor, while 
Catholics reaffirmed the function of priests as intermediaries, a 
strengthening of traditional policy that had directly affected the 





character of the Baroque-period eye. An aspect of devotional 


practice such as the individual sinner’s penitence confessed to a 
priest became exemplary of Catholic orthodoxy, its status 
created and secured in part by Baroque art. In the early 1730s, 
the Bolognese painter Donato Creti painted a scene from the 
life of St John Nepomuk, whose image is prominent in Baroque 
central Europe (pl.1.16). Nepomuk had been martyred for his 
refusal to reveal the secrets of the confessional and Creti shows 
him hearing the confession of the queen of Bohemia, which 
was to lead to his martyrdom.” In the same years, in 
neighbouring Bavaria, Cosmos Damian (1686-1739) and his 
brother Egid Quirin Asam (1692-1750) decorated the interior 
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1.1 Church of St John Nepomuk 
(Asamkirche), Munich, Germany, View 

of Confessional, Egid Quirin Asam and 
Cosmas Damian Asam, 1733-46 BAR235 


of their local church in Munich — dedicated to Nepomuk — and 
included confessionals, each designed with an elaborate 
architectural frame, richly carved woodwork and inset stucco 
figure sculpture (pl.1.17). 

These religious controversies affected cultural production in 
complex ways and tested the diplomatic sensitivities of artists, 
patrons and audience. The English composer Henry Purcell 
(1659-95) wrote Protestant (Anglican) music for Charles II’s 
court but also some settings of sacred Latin texts, perhaps 
intended for the Catholic chapel of the queen, Catherine of 
Braganza. Risking confusion with pre-Reformation practice, 
Purcell also wrote ‘odes’ in the form of light banquet pieces for 
the name day of St Cecilia, the patron saint of music. These 


were, in fact, secular in tone: ‘Welcome to all the pleasures/Of 


every sense the grateful appetite’. Archbishop Thun of 


1.1 Interior of St Peter’s Basilica, 
Rome, Gian Paolo Panini and 
studio, Rome, before 1742 
(cat.000) BARO72 


Salzburg — one of the architect Fischer von Erlach’s most 
important patrons — was a Catholic grandee but closely 
involved in the entrepreneurial activities of the East India 
Company, so central to the financial wellbeing of the Protestant 
Netherlands. Thun invested his trading profits in church bells, 
religious foundations, hospitals and charitable institutions. 

The Catholics’ claim to universal power was based on historical 
precedent: the popes claimed a direct lineage from Christ via 
his token, the keys, given to Peter, his apostle, therefore Christ’s 
vicar on earth and the first pope. This message of institutional 
authority was spoken forcefully and eloquently in the design 
and decoration of the Vatican basilica of St Peter’s (pl.1.18), 
and countless square metres of Baroque painting were 
committed to reinforcing this position. A huge painted view of 


the council taking place within Benedict XIII’s diocesan church 
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of S. Giovanni in Laterano in spring 1725 by Pier Leone Ghezzi 
(fl.early 1700s) shows the east end of the church set up for the 
bishops’ deliberations with an audience accommodated on 
pews stretching right across the church. Rich embroidery hangs 
from the clerestory and dogs, soldiers and civilians witness the 
scene (pl.1.19).* 

The visual arts were themselves a field of theological dispute. 
Catholic reformers argued strongly and traditionally that 
religious images were legitimate on functional grounds: they 
could teach and move the emotions of beholders in beneficial 
ways. Such images had, however, to be error-free because the 
power of the visual sense could easily be abused by the wrong 
kinds of images in the wrong settings. Potentially idolatrous 
images, set before the eyes of the weak or unwary, could lead to 
sinfulness, could arouse harmful emotions and stimulate 
inappropriate sensory responses, distracting the worshipper’s 
attention from the true path.” 

As we shall see in Chapter Four, religious experience 
overlapped directly with optical science and psychology in the 
Baroque fascination with illusory visions. There were passionate 
discussions from every intellectual standpoint about what 
exactly could be perceived by the organ of sight as distinct 
from what might be perceived internally through the 
imagination or the intellect. In seventeenth-century terms, an 
experience need not be perceived optically to be experienced 
as genuine and the Baroque style has often been understood as 
associated with a new bodily intimacy between object and 
viewer, appealing directly to the sense of sight and engaging 
with the space occupied by the body. 

New challenges to the Roman Catholic Church generated 
new kinds of devotion supported by innovations in imagery. In 
the face of Protestant scepticism, the Vatican formula 
confirming the interrelations of the Holy Trinity was 
personified in art ([see fig? chapter 4, exhibit 75]). New 
devotional practices were introduced in which the laity could 
share, for example, the daily devotion centred on the Rosary, 
which was especially promoted by the Dominican order.” 
There were also the lives, works and miracles of the radical 
cohort of counter-reformatory saints, many associated with the 
new colonies in the Americas. The image of ‘Our Lady of 
Guadalupe’ has its origins in a miraculous apparition 
experienced by a newly converted Mexican peasant named 
Juan Diego in 1531 ([see fig.? Feature Spread: Processions, 
exhibit 3]). Finding a barren, rocky hillside miraculously 
carpeted in flowers, he gathered them in his cape, and on 
delivering them to his sceptical bishop found the fabric 
impregnated with the image of the heavenly lady as she had 
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appeared on the hillside.” 

With the exception of the Erastians, who believed that the 
Church depended on the state, Catholics and Protestants 
accepted that the Church had a legitimate interest in social 
policy and in the political functions of the state. The Roman 
Church presented itself as Catholic (or universal), although 
many princes sought to establish political independence from 
the Vatican while accepting the theological authority of the 
pope. The administrative provinces of the Roman Church were 
governed by archbishops superintending diocesan bishops. 
These prelates were at the top of a vast hierarchy of Holy 
Orders including ordained priests, deacons and sub-deacons 
being prepared for ordination. Below them, the ‘minor orders’ 
included door-keepers (ostarii), exorcists, lectors and acolytes. 
The religious orders (monastic, mendicant and military) were 
the organizing bodies for nuns and monks, including friars and 
regular canons and canonesses. 

Of all the monastic orders, the recently established Jesuits 
were especially influential on two levels: first, they were 
effective ministers, the emphasis of their teaching being placed 
on devotions that resulted in important new iconographic 
categories for Baroque artists such as the Quarant’ore, and the 
achievement of a good death. Secondly, they founded powerful 
institutions — new churches, priestly colleges and lay 
confraternities — that were influential on teaching, patronage, 
the attitudes of the lay public and other conditions important 
in the Baroque period. The popularity of the Jesuit saints was a 
stimulus to the production of Baroque art. In 1622, just as the 
style was reaching a defined visibility, the founders of the Jesuit 
order, Ignatius of Loyola and Francis Xavier, were canonized 
and as a result their images circulated across the globe. In 1726, 
another Jesuit saint, Aloysius Gonzaga, was canonized, bringing 
the order additional exposure (see pl.? Feature Spread 1.8 
Bizarre — altar of St Aloysius Gonzaga, Church of 
Sant’Ignazio).*’ Such religious changes and tensions encouraged 
new artistic forms across the religious divide and in all media: 
for example, in music, the highly meditative cantata developed 
in the German-speaking lands in the last quarter of the 
seventeenth century and made famous by J.S. Bach. 

The visualizing of religious experience was a compelling issue 
during the Baroque age and was passionately debated by 
theologians and philosophers. Visual images were assumed to 
be effective surrogates for whatever they represented — in most 
religious contexts, for example, at royal funerals, but also in 
secular contexts. A portrait of the museologist Elias Ashmole, 
mounted in a highly ornamental ‘Gibbons’ frame, stood in for 


him at the opening of the museum he founded at Oxford.* 


Lateran Council in the Church of 
St John Lateran, Rome, Pier 


Leone Ghezzi, oil on canvas, 
Rome, 1725 (North Carolina 
Museum of Art) BAR223 
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GOA: THE ROME OF THE ORIENT 


Mallica Kumbera 


hen the Portuguese first arrived in India 

in 1498, they had mercantile aspirations. 
Indeed, the French monarch called the 
Portuguese king, Manuel (1495-1521), le roi 
épicier. Dom Manuel himself said, ‘For our 
ancestors the main basis of this enterprise was 
always the service of God our Lord and our own 
profit.’ The Portuguese objectives were thus not 
one but a combination of souls and spices, and 
encompassed the desire of the king to be 
crowned emperor of the East. Hence, after 
Alfonso de Albuquerque conquered the port 
city of Old Goa in 1510, Goa was embellished 
with churches as the capital of the Catholic 
Portuguese eastern empire. Indeed, early 
travellers compared the city of Goa to both 
Lisbon and Rome, and called it the ‘Rome of the 
Orient’. 

Architecture in Portuguese Goa played a 
highly political role, defined in large part by the 
close relationship between religion and politics. 
Hundreds of Catholic churches and chapels 
were conceived as visual symbols of Portuguese 
power and dominance in the region, 
representing the power of the Portuguese 
administration, the occupation of Goa, and the 
rule of a colonial master. The effects of these 
monumental churches on the indigenous 
population were thus calculated and carried a 
message of hegemony. The European styles of 
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1.2 Interior, Church of the Holy 
Spirit, Old Goa, India, 1661-8 
BAR342 
































1.2 Pulpit, Santana Church, 
Tallauli, Goa, India, 1681-95 
BAR341 


1.2 Façade, Church of the Bom 
Jesus, Old Goa, India, 1695 
BAR343 


1.2 The Mount of Christ, the 
Good Shepherd, Maker 
Unknown, Indo-Portuguese, 
probably Goa, 1675-1750 (cat.) 
BAR021 








the churches confirmed Goa’s ties with Catholic 
Portugal and Rome. Few examples survive from 
the sixteenth century; the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries are best represented in Goa 
today. 

The Baroque styles that proliferated in this 
period constitute the majority of what remains 
in the form of ecclesiastical structures. The 
interiors were richly decorated with carved 
walls, as well as ornately polychromed and gilt 
altars and pulpits. The popularity of the box-like 
simple interior adopted in most Goan churches 
was economical, but, importantly, provided an 
unobstructed view of the chancel and aided the 
process of mass conversions. Baroque influences 
in Portuguese Goa show ties not just to 
Portugal, but also to Rome and the Roman 
Catholic traditions brought to Goa by the 
various religious orders. 

Built within large open areas or on hills, the 
churches command attention. They are easily 
visible and appear to be superior, distinct and 
distant from all other structures. The Portuguese 
built in their new colony what they knew back 
home. If these churches were not exact clones of 
their Baroque antecedents, this was simply the 
result of local building conditions and a lack of 
the right materials. 

In Goa the churches achieved a sense of awe, 
impressing the indigenous population and 
European travellers. They expressed triumphant 
power and control, exemplified through their 
dramatic and exuberant presence in an 
otherwise diverse cultural landscape. The 
Catholic Portuguese transformed the face of 
Goa with grand religious architecture that held 
symbolic significance for them. That these were 
European buildings in India is what sets the 
churches in Goa apart from all other religious 
structures. 
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Encouraged perhaps by high levels of intolerance and bigotry, 
engendered by radical distinctions that were habitually drawn 
between minor shades of religious difference, the interweaving 
of religious practice with secular culture was total. The Knights 
of Malta, builders of Valletta, one of the great Baroque cities of 
Europe, monks but also soldiers and temporal lords, exemplify 
the blurring of lines between the religious and the secular, the 
militaristic and the artistic (see pl.? Chapter Four — St John’s 
Co-Cathedral, Valletta). Religious controversy was as likely to 
be couched in terms derived from marked differences in 
ethnicity or social class as in theology. Many Protestants who 
visited unreformed Baroque Europe were put off papist images 
not because they feared their magic powers but because they 
saw that they encouraged the masses to become ‘an irregular 
mob of penitents ... bawling and bellowing’ and to misbehave 
in public.” 

The organization of spirituality and of religious practice in 
Catholic Europe in the age of the Baroque was substantially 
determined by a set of principles agreed in the later sixteenth 
century, in the immediate aftermath of the Protestant revolt. 
This was a set of decrees hammered out after years of 
discussion — the Council of Trent — in the small north Italian 
Alpine town of Trento and which comprised the so-called post- 
Tridentine settlement. 

One set of decrees related to the daily lives of the monastic 
religious — monks and nuns. Important assumptions about 
gender difference in the context of religious experience are 
revealed by the Tridentine emphasis on the shutting away of 
nuns from the world, in enclosed communities, as chaste brides 
of Christ, necessarily kept from pollution because their own 
feeble wills would not otherwise have preserved them from 
Satan’s works. This arrangement was also attractive on overtly 
secular grounds, especially amongst the social élite, for whom 
the marriage of a daughter required a costly dowry or a risk of 
losing status. In certain Baroque centres as many as 40% of 
daughters were sent to convents, where many of them engaged 
in intellectual and cultural pursuits at the highest level.” 

The God-fearing looked for signs of God’s handiwork in every 
event and natural phenomenon. The Portuguese took a 
beautiful climbing plant (Passiflora caerulea) found in the 
jungles of the Amazon basin as evidence of God’s presence in 
the New World and called it Flos passionis on the grounds that 
its flowers contained emblems of the Redemption. The leaves 
were shaped liked the spear that pierced Christ’s side; the 
corona threads like the scourge that beat him; the five stamens 
like the Crown of Thorns, and the three clavate stigmas above 
the flower resembled the nails that secured him to the Cross. 
The flower had only ten petals and sepals to represent the 
apostkesebeaause Judas and Peter had indulged in betrayal in 
Passion Week. 


Cosmologies 

The Baroque age saw a reappraisal of the concept of nature, 
which, in philosophical and theological terms, had been 
regarded as imperfect, non-essential and inferior to the ideal. 
Natural things were of lower status (more feminine) and they 
appealed to the senses rather than to the higher, intellectual 
faculties. In the late Baroque period some of these assumptions 
were challenged and the natural condition seen as ideal, 
innocent and meditative rather than simply as primitive. The 
creative, natural retreat also became fashionable again.” The 
natural theme in the visual arts was contested. The painter’s 
capacity to replicate nature was an embarrassment to academic 
theorists but was an important thread in artistic production, 
and powerfully expressed in the works in various styles and 
genres across the Baroque world, for example, in paso figures 
carried through Spanish streets during Holy Week. These were 
life-like in scale and coloration, with glass eyes and tears, and 
they wore wigs made from real hair ([see fig? Feature Spread: 
Processions, exhibit 68]). Their limbs were movable and their 
heads interchangeable to accommodate the demands of the 
narrative: they represented the antithesis of academic good 
taste. 

Baroque artists and their audiences were moving through a 
social and physical universe that was growing larger before their 
eyes and minds. Geographers were accommodating new lands, 
new continents and also new understandings of the heavens. As 
today, the expressions ‘sunrise’ and ‘sunset’ were used, but most 
people of the Baroque era believed them to be literal. When 
Bellori published his famous essay on the principles of artistic 
idealization in 1670, he expounded a view of the material 
universe that had been definitively challenged several 
generations earlier by Galileo’s confirmation of Copernicus’s 
heliocentric theory.” To quote Koyré on the Galilean telescope: 
‘... mountains on the moon, new “planets” in the sky, new fixed 
stars in tremendous numbers, things that no human eye had 
ever seen, and no human mind conceived before ... [the 
invention] enabled Galileo to transcend the limitation imposed 
by nature — or by God — on human senses and human 
knowledge’.*? Famously, Galileo’s championing of new 
technology in the form of the telescope did not carry the day: 
orthodox theologians, conservative scholars and rival 
philosophers all objected to trusting information gathered from 
such a source. 

Astronomers did not simply contest rival definitions of 
scientific truth; they challenged the authority of ancient sources 
and potentially undermined political and ecclesiastical 


authority. A painting by Nicolò Tornioli, acquired for Palazzo 


1.1 The Astronomers, Niccolò 
Tornioli, oil on canvas, Rome, 


1643 (Galleria Spada) BAR225 


Spada, Rome, in 1645, shows ancient and modern astronomers 


disputing the opposing merits of the Ptolemaic and Copernican 
viewpoints, representative sources for the ancient and modern 
systems (pl.1.20).**In the centre, Copernicus points out the 
lunar phases as evidence of his heliocentric theory. This seems 
serious enough, but in another picture in the same collection, 
‘Astronomy’ could be personified as a comely young woman, 
holding a pair of compasses and engaging the eye of the 
beholder in a way suggestive of bodily rather than intellectual 
pleasures (pl.1.21).*° This latter image adapts one of the 
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1.1 Personification of Astronomy, 
Giovanni Battista Magni, called Il 
Modenino, oil on canvas, Rome 


(Galleria Spada) BAR226 


important iconographic categories in the Italian Baroque, the 
portrayal of the wise woman — fortune-tellers, sibyls, and so on. 
The period of Baroque’s popularity is bracketed by the slow 
acceptance of the theoretical implications of Galileo’s 
discoveries and Newton’s demonstration of the existence of 
gravity, ‘... an absolute space, which being unperceivable to 
sense, remains in itself similar and immovable...’.°° For Berkeley, 
an unperceivable reality was a contradiction in terms. The 
image that appeared through the telescopic lens to be four 
times larger than the image discerned by the natural eye, and 
four times smaller when reversed, was evidence that the 
existence of the body was simply a sensory manifestation of an 
idea.” Leibnitz understood Newtonian gravity differently and 
his reaction is a powerful revelation of Baroque aesthetics: he 
complains that the idea — not being based on the evidence of 
sensory perception — brought an unwelcome ‘occult quality into 


philosophy’.** Stung by this criticism, Newton added to a later 





1.1 Jupiter, Donato Creti, oil on 
canvas, Bologna, Italy, 1711 
(Pinacoteca Vaticana) BAR222 


edition a clear statement about the religious conceptions that 
he claimed supported his method and his discoveries: ‘This 
most beautiful system of the sun, planets, and comets, could 
only proceed from the counsel and dominion of an intelligent 
and powerful Being.” 

The depiction of mundane and heavenly space reflects these 
concerns with the natural structure of the universe. Donato 
Creti was commissioned in 1711 to paint eight pictures for the 
pope, hoping that he would sanction the purchase of a 
telescope for the institute at Bologna, and these evidence this 
sense of a ‘beautiful system’ irrespective of Protestant and 
Catholic factionalism.” Creti’s pictures show the heavenly 
bodies, each massively exaggerated in size, hanging in the sky 
and the object of learned attention from small groups of 
scientists. Jupiter shows a short string of moons alongside the 
mother planet (pl.1.22). 
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Bologna — a city within the papal territory — was scholarly 
and the acknowledged centre for the artistic technique of 
quadratura. This, derived from Renaissance linear perspective, 
relied on the artist’s competence in geometry and enabled 
decorative painters comprehensively to confuse onlookers 
about where the real architecture of vaults and walls ended and 
where fictive, painted architecture began. It was an artistic 
practice that brought together the representational and 
performative worlds of theatre and religion [pl.1.23]. 

The systems of thought that operated around 1700, and the 
academic boundaries that supported those systems, need careful 
definition. The word ‘philosophy’ was taken to indicate 
scepticism, what we might term ‘free thinking’ or ‘rationalism’. 
The contemporary term to describe the understanding of 
thought and knowledge was termed ‘metaphysics’. Far from 
signifying outlandish superstition, alchemy was commonly 
accepted as a legitimate form of useful knowledge and 


astrology was for the most part treated as an acceptable 
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1.1 The Triumph of the Name of 
Jesus, ceiling fresco of the nave 


of the Church of the Gesù, Rome, 
Giovanni Battista Gaulli, called 
Baciccio, 1678-9 BAR271 


1.1 A Witch Frightening a Young 
Man, Lionello Spada, oil on canvs, 
Bologna, Italy, 1620 (The Royal 
Collection) BAR228 


superstition but a form of knowledge (or science) nevertheless. 
Faced by dark forces, the visual arts could function palliatively. 
A drawing by Lionello Spada shows an artist, assailed by 
nightmares, who tries to free himself from them by drawing a 
young man in torment, begging the recipient to seek an elixir to 
remove the spell (pl.1.24).” 

Significant echoes of scepticism occur first in Descartes’s 
Discourse on Method (1637), which was published in the French 
vernacular rather than in standard academic Latin. Descartes 
had fought on the Catholic side in the Thirty Years War, then 
found fame as a philosopher and died in 1650 in frozen 
attendance on Queen Christina of Sweden. The Discourse 
explores the theory of knowledge — how we know the things 
we think we know — and sets out principles that were to 
underpin the academic theory of art developed across Baroque 
Europe over subsequent generations. Descartes regarded the 
human senses as inadequate tools for the collection of secure 


scientific data and argued that the information gained by the 
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senses required processing by the intellect. Adapting this 
principle, academic art theory taught that the higher genres of 
the figurative arts — the visual arts that would improve and 
instruct, for example, pictures in churches or paintings that 
teach instructive lessons about ethics or history — should be 
based not simply on manual skill and the capacity of the hand 
to deceive the eye but on an intellectual process that improved 
on nature. The artist’s intellect was needed to process what the 
sense of sight supplied. The classic formulation of these ideas 
was developed by Charles Le Brun (1619-90), royal painter to 
Louis XIV, who used the Cartesian theory of knowledge as the 
basis of the syllabus at the Académie Royale. The origins of 
Neoclassicism lay in the Baroque. 

In eastern Europe, rival philosophical systems were being 
developed that may also have had a direct bearing on the arts 
of design. The architecture of J.B. Fischer von Erlach 
(1656-1723) is a characteristic late Baroque attempt to 
synthesize various stylistic interests by reconciling elements 
that might be regarded as incompatible, such as ancient and 
historical references in a contemporary building. His European 
training had included a long stay in Rome (c.1671-87), where 
his contacts included Philipp Schor (son of ‘Il Tedesco’, the 
decorator of the Palazzo Colonna), the workshop of Bernini, 
the art theorist Bellori, Queen Christina and the polymath 
Athanasius (?) Kirchner. Establishing his career in imperial 
Vienna, Fischer was drawn into the circle of the scholar- 
philosopher Gottfried Wilhelm Leibnitz (1646-1716), who 
visited the city in 1712-14 to expound a new philosophical 
system to Prince Eugéne of Savoy, the leading figure at court. 
Leibnitz’s fundamental principle was based on the ancient idea 
that God was the architect of the world, which was his ‘perfect’ 


1.1 Karlskirche, Vienna, Johann 
Bernhard Fischer von Erlach and 
Joseph Emanuel Fischer von 
Erlach, begun 1715 BAR237 


building. Leibnitz assumed that the natural universe reflected a 
theocentric ‘order’ with basic building blocks or constituent 
substances known as ‘monads’, emanating from God and 
moving in harmonious correspondence with one another. Visual 
harmony was a goal of Fischer’s architectural designs (even to 
the point of sacrificing physical comfort), just as the harmonic 
ideal was the key principle in Leibnitz’s metaphysics. The 
parallel interests of the architect and the metaphysician do 
remind us that the Baroque eye is directed at ideas and the 
intellect as well as searching for stimulants for the sense of 
sight. As we shall see in Chapter Four, the Leibnitzian monad 
can be traced in Fischer’s most important building, the 
Karlskirche in Vienna, the key lying in its harmony and the 
supreme integration of all its arts, architectural and decorative 
(pl.1.25). 

Subjects hotly debated in Baroque theology tended to be 
non-scriptural, a feature compensated for by a vast, complex set 
of competing definitions and arguments offered by every 
branch of Baroque science and philosophy. The debate about 
the Trinity had, in Voltaire’s words, ‘exercised curiosity, 
sophistic subtlety, acrimony, intrigue, fury to dominate, rage to 
persecute, blind and bloody fanaticism, barbarous credulity and 
... more horrors than the ambitions of princes’.** So baffling 
were the results that Voltaire was to remark many years later: 
‘Oh Man. This God has given you understanding in order to 
behave well, and not to penetrate the essence of the things he 
has created.’* The nature of the Soul was disputed but the 
Body was regarded mechanically: blood inflamed by the 
warmer southern climes was more inclined to sensual pleasures 


than the cooler blood of the North. 
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CHAPTER 1.3 


THE PEACE OF WESTPHALIA 


Nigel Llewellyn 


E May 1648, at the small north German town 
of Münster, in Westphalia, a treaty was signed 
that brought peace to much of Europe by 
ending the Thirty Years War. The lengthy 
diplomatic processes had been witnessed by the 
Dutch painter Gerard Ter Borch (1617-81), 
who commemorated the final events in a small 
oil painting recording the faces of the dozens of 
male envoys and politicians who took part; the 
artist himself is included on the left (1). In its 
balance and organization, the picture registers 
the political realities of the day, with the two 
opposing camps of the United Provinces of the 
Netherlands and their erstwhile colonial 
masters, Spain, distributed in equal balance on 
each side. 

Ter Borch was a typical international artist of 
the mid-seventeenth century. Working in the 
Netherlands, England, France, Italy and Spain, he 








was commissioned by both Protestant and 
Roman Catholic patrons. Although his painting 
does not represent exactly what happened, some 
key signs of cultural difference are included. The 
Dutch delegates extend their fingers in 
Protestant gestures of oath-taking, while the 
Catholic Spanish plenipotentiaries set theirs on 
scripture and crucifix. 

The discussions at Münster had focused on 
new patterns of political control over 
constitutions, territory and religious practice 
across much of mainland Europe. After much 
argument, the Holy Roman Emperor agreed to 
recognize the confessional realities of post- 
Reformation Europe and his envoys conceded 
that Protestants of both Lutheran and Calvinist 
faiths could be party to the final settlement. 
Unsurprisingly, Pope Innocent X (2) sent an 


open letter of complaint. 





1.3 The Swearing of the Oath of 
Ratification of the Treaty of 


Münster, Gerard Ter Borch, oil on 


canvas, The Netherlands, 1648 
(The National Gallery, London) 
BAR203 





1.3 Portrait Bust of Pope Innocent 
X, Domenico Guidi, after 
Algardi, Rome, about 1690 (cat.) 
BAR070 


1.3 Portrait of William III on 
Horseback, Godfrey Kneller, oil 
on canvas, England, 1701 (The 
Royal Collection) BAR207 





At least three processes were linked at 
Westphalia: the first ended an eighty-year war of 
independence fought against Spain (Philip IV, 
r.1621-65) by the Dutch Republic, led now by 
William II, Prince of Orange (r.1647-50, whose 
son William III, r.1650-1702, also took the 
throne jointly in Britain after 1688). Secondly, 
there ended thirty years of fighting in Germany 
and Bohemia which had been mostly about 
tensions between imperial and local interests. 
Thirdly, there was peace between the Habsburg 
Emperor of Austria (Ferdinand III, r.1637—-57) 


1.3 Portrait Bust of Christian IV 
of Denmark, Francois Dieussart, 
bronze, Copenhagen, 1643 
(Danske Kongers Kronologiske 
Samling) BAR209 


and the allied forces of France and Sweden (the 
latter under Queen Christina, r.1632-54). In the 
early 1600s the Swedes had become dominant 
in northern Europe, occupying Prague for a 
while and even threatening Vienna, and at 
Münster they gained important coastal trading 
outlets. The Swedes were to continue their 
warlike policies over the next decades and to 
dominate their Danish rivals and neighbours (4). 
France, in 1648 yet to capitalize on the reforms 
of Louis XIV (r.1643-1715), merely 
consolidated its eastern border (5). 

Contrasting with the ordered composition of 
Ter Borch’s picture, the Peace itself registered 
how, in the mid-century, ancient structures of 
belief, understanding and social organization 
were being subjected to massive pressure for 
change. Despite the long negotiations, the effect 
of the settlement was neither universal nor 
immediate. Fighting continued, but the cultural 
chaos that had been so antipathetic to the arts 
for so long was reduced. As one contemporary 
German painter noted at the time, ‘Dame 


Painting, who had been sleeping, woke again.’ 





The World of Signs 


The belief that the universe was God’s perfect creation inclined 
the curious to seek comprehensive solutions and universal 
systems. The painter John Smibert (1688-1751) was seduced 
by Bishop Berkeley’s vision of a universal college of the arts and 
sciences for the instruction of heathen children, to be 
established in the paradise of Bermuda.” Theologians had not 
yet learned the polemical practice, forced upon them in the 
later eighteenth century by attacks from Enlightened sceptics, 
of engaging in selective symbology. The prevailing assumption 
was that Scripture was literally true; these were sacred and 
inspired texts that were assumed to mean exactly what they 
said: to select or ignore would be blasphemous. In 1724 
Richard Cumberland, an Anglican bishop, published a famous, 
learned tract taking the Bible as a secure guide to ancient 
genealogies, which he painstakingly reconstructed.“ Theological 
gloss and exegesis had a direct bearing on Baroque iconography: 
for example, the ranks of angels first identified by Jewish 
scholars then formalized by papal bull, with seraphim and 
cherubim below and an élite corps of archangels. In the mid- 
1680s, the Prior of El Escorial confirmed to his royal patron 
Charles II of Spain that Luca Giordano had had two learned 


theologians working alongside him to instruct him in the 
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‘mysteries’, an important safeguard because Giordano painted 
so quickly that errors were prone to creep in (pl.1.26). 

Allegory, the continued metaphor whereby a subject or 
character is treated under the guise of another, was an 
important system of sign-usage for the visual arts, especially in 
the secular sphere. When it came to planning allegorical 
histories in the Baroque manner, artists gave priority to effect, 
for example, that of heroic grandeur, rather than historical 
truth.“ Such corrections were legitimate, according to the early 
eighteenth-century theorist Jonathan Richardson: ‘A painter is 
allowed sometimes to depart even from Natural and Historical 
truth.’ [47] In planning a painting about the historic landing of 
George I on British territory in 1714, Sir James Thornhill 
(1675-1734) foresaw that there would be ‘Objections [to] the 
plain representation of the king’s landing as it was in fact and in 
the modern way and dress’ (pl.1.27). The time was changed 
from dead of night to evening; nobles disgraced since the event 
were removed from the welcome party; the king’s costume was 
made graceful and timeless; finally, a large cast of mythological 
and allegorical personifications was introduced to clarify the 
artist’s pedagogic and moralizing intentions. Such alterations 
were done with careful judgement; the key to creating an 


exemplary and powerful impact was to avoid excessive variety, 
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since it might offer unnecessary distraction to the eye.“ The 
interpretation of systems of allegorical signs required extensive 
education in the necessary conventions and, since access to 
education was restricted, such systems were class-specific. In 
some Baroque cultures, the noble classes were those qualified 
by blood, marriage or promotion to bear heraldic arms, which 
were key social indicators and occur frequently on Baroque 
works of art. Clothing was of course another key indicator of 
class, ethnicity and livelihood, although armies did not have 
standard uniforms in the early seventeenth century. In the 
Baroque period, military conduct came gradually to be seen as 
an exemplary code of social conduct and its trappings became 
standard signs of this code. Louis XIV had himself represented 
in military uniform but he never in fact wore it. Nor did he 
allow his nobles to appear at court wearing it, whereas his later 
Baroque successors habitually dressed themselves as 
commanders-in-chief, a mode of dress that survives to this day. 
By the 1650s, armies were employing symbolic colours to 
associate themselves with dynasties rather than with nations: 
red for Spain, white for France, black referring to the double- 
headed Habsburg imperial eagle. The prime example was 
orange, referring to the ruling dynasty of Orange and to the 
Dutch Republic. The taste for ceremony, display and 
conspicuous consumption among the higher ranks of the 
military contrasted with the brutality of the fighting between 
the common soldiery. There were pricey flags too large actually 
to unfurl in battle, and in 1676 the gilding and decorating of a 
Mediterranean fleet galleon cost the French crown three times 
more than did the actual building of it.” 


1.1 Amber Tankard, Maker 
Unknown, probably Kaliningrad 
(formerly Königsberg), 1659 
(cat.) BARO28 
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Science and Language 

Given the opportunity, Baroque artists would have witnessed a 
transition in medical knowledge, from age-old Galenic 
principles to startling modernity. As with other fields of 
knowledge, the distinction between science and religion was 
not drawn and in most quarters the theories of the humours 
and their balance continued to be central to an understanding 
of the physiognomic workings of the human form and the 
treatment of illness. The genders had what were regarded as 
their natural humoral states — Hot/Dry, Wet/Cold and 
Male/Female. The visual arts were a field of activity appropriate 
for the pursuit of knowledge and the exercising of curiosity 
about the natural world. Precious things were collected from all 
quarters of the globe, and alongside wondrous rarities the 
naturalist might well display coloured dyes and materials of art 
such as lapis lazuli, charcoal black and cochineal red 
(pl.1.28).[50] Visiting Paris in the 1640s, John Evelyn saw 
objects ‘of Purselan, of Currall [porcelain and coral], ... one 
carved in a large Crucifix ... bookes of Prints ... all sorts of 
Insects ... so plac’d that they present you with a most 
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surprizing & delightful tapissry’. 










1.1 Self Portrait with the 
Marchese Pallavicini, Carlo 


Maratta, oil on canvas, probably 
Rome, 1705 (The National Trust, 
Stourhead) BAR212 





The so-called new science did have an impact on the visual 
arts in relation to the understanding of sight and the dawning 
realization of the infinity of the universe. What did Baroque 
artists engaged in, say, a depiction on a church vault of the 
heavens opening to receive a martyred saint, or to reveal the 
deity, actually think they were painting in terms not just of 
subject but of materiality? To claim that God’s universe is 
infinite was a means of honouring God’s creation; however, it 
could also be taken to challenge assumptions about the central 
place of humankind in that universe, which might in turn 
challenge other scriptural teaching. Some preferred to consider 
the heavens as ‘indeterminate’ rather than ‘infinite’, although 
neither term offered much encouragement to figurative artists 
employed to use conventional languages of visual signs to 
illustrate agreed iconographies. If an artist cannot conceive of 
the motif, it cannot be painted, a task made more difficult by 
the new theories arguing that the universe was not static and 
ordered but unstable and indeterminate; that the place of the 
earth in the scheme of things is at the very least uncertain and 
often contestable and that the earth is not dark and flawed in 
contrast with the perfect lightness of the sun. 

When Leibnitz engaged in his published dispute on the 
existence of gravity, he wrote in French and his adversary, 
Newton, replied in English. When the elected king of Poland, 
John Sobieski, met Emperor Leopold in the immediate 
aftermath of the relief of the siege of Vienna in 1683, complex 
questions of precedence and authority were foremost in the 
two men’s minds: they faced one another to avoid either being 
given precedence to the right and their heads were uncovered 
for precisely the same period of time; however, there was no 
recorded disagreement on their common language, Latin. The 
ability to conduct oneself in the common European language of 
scholarship was the key indicator of educational attainment 
among Baroque patrons, who came from a class where 
rhetorical and grammatical competence was the norm. These 
skills were learned from Cicero and required the acquisition of 
verbal dexterity in planning, explaining, persuading, deploying 
authoritative sources and interpreting complex allegories 
(pl.1.29). Latin phrases and constructions echo behind the 


Baroque eye. 
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The World of the Baroque Artist 


With a few notable exceptions such as Rubens, Baroque artists 
were not expert Latinists and the arguments that took place 
about the basis of artistic education were not about the 
acquisition of ancient verbal languages. In 1733, Antonio 
Balestra, a figure of some authority in north-east Italy, 
commented: ‘All the present evil derives from the pernicious 
habit, generally accepted, of working from the imagination 
without having first learned how to draw after good models 
and compose in accordance with good maxims. No longer does 
one see young artists studying the antique.” 

The disinclination of some artists to study the surviving 
works of the Greeks and the Romans was not a sign that they 
were at odds with the priorities of their patrons. For the most 
part, Baroque artists did not conform to the post-Romantic art- 
historical stereotype of the artist as eccentric genius or social 
non-conformist. Mostly, their aspirations were towards the 


elegant courtier, an image that had been envisioned by Alberti 


in the early Renaissance and one fulfilled by several prominent 
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exponents of the Baroque — Bernini, Rubens, Velasquez, 
Maratta and Solimena. Portraits and self-portraits of Baroque 
artists set out the kind of self-fashioned images that they sought 
to cultivate. Charles Le Brun appears as a scholar, surrounded 
by images and texts alluding to his liberal education and 
intellectual approach to picture-making (pl.1.30). 

Within the figurative arts, the categories or genres of subject- 
matter — history, landscape, still life, and so on — were each 
regarded as having a distinctive professional character and were 
seen as a hierarchy, with history at the top. For this reason, 
artists were known by the genres with which they were most 
associated, the higher the better, and many sought to raise their 
professional profiles by associating with a higher genre. Even 
when their subjects were not taken from history, artists could 
make historical references and thus improve the reputation of 
their work. 

In terms of perceived historical significance and career 
achievement, the leading exponents of the Baroque style were 
nearly all men. Sofonisba Anguissola (1527-1625) and 
Artemisia Gentileschi (1593-1652/3) ended their careers 
before the style developed and Rosalba Carriera (1675-1757) 
was enormously successful but was not a Baroque artist. Her 
practice was in crayon or pastel portraiture, which did not 
require her to risk her social reputation by exposing herself 
either to the nude anatomical model in the drawing school or 
to the intellectual demands of idealization. Experience in both 
lite-drawing and the ideal were prerequisites for history 
painters. Furthermore, the portraiture business, even on an 
international stage, could be regulated and domesticated: during 
Carriera’s celebrated stay in Paris in the early 1720s, she was 
accompanied by her brother-in-law Pellegrini, also a painter. 

Van Dyck made a note on a sketched portrait of Anguissola, 
done in 1624 when she was 96 years of age, which illustrates 
the Baroque artists’ theoretical and practical fascination with 
representation, their veneration for tradition and that self- 
reverential quality typifying so much early modern art 
discourse (pl.1.31). Van Dyck records that Anguissola’s brain 
was ‘most alert ... though ... she has lost her sight, she would all 
the same delight in putting pictures in front of her. ... As I was 


making her portrait, she gave me many hints, such as not to 


1.1 Portrait of Charles Le Brun, 1.1 Portrait of Sofonisba 

Nicolas de Largillierre, oil on Anguissola, from the Italian 

canvas, Paris, before 1686 (Musée Sketchbook, Anthony Van Dyck, 

du Louvre) BAR215 pen and brown ink, Italy or 
England, 1624 (The British 
Museum) BAR220 
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take the light from too high ... I came to know that she was a 
painter from nature.’ Of course, any male Baroque artist, 
however sensitive, would expect a woman artist to be close to 
nature and less capable intellectually of undertaking the 
abstract reasoning necessary for the idealizing enterprise. 

The capacity to engage intellectual faculties as well as manual 
skills was an aspect of a liberal education and outlook and was 
identified with the social ranks above the professional class, but 
such recognition was hard for Baroque artists to gain. As late as 
the 1720s, the English theorist Richardson noted that ‘the Word 
Painter does not generally carry with it an Idea equal to that we 
have of other professions’. The artists strove constantly to show 
that they relied not only on manual gifts and that theirs was a 
practice suitable for gentlemen. The French scholar Roland 
Fréart de Chambray took a resolute, radical and modernist 
stance against his ‘ancient’ adversaries, arguing that the 
intellectual achievements of painters had gained them 
ascendancy over their ancient forebears: ‘The days of Apelles are 
now past, and our Modern Painters are quite another strain 
from those Old Masters, who never came to be Considerable in 
their Profession, but by the study of Geometrie and Perspective, 
the Anatomy of Bodies, the assiduous Observation of those 
Characters which express’d the Passions and Emotions of the 
Soul; by the Lecture of the Poets and good Historians; and, in 
fine, by a continual re-search of whatever might best contribute 
to their Instruction.’ These kinds of patterns are discernible 
among other kinds of artists too: composers of music were 
regarded as artisans, at a lower intellectual level than librettists, 
practitioners of the word. Few early modern artists would have 
had a high enough level of creative self-esteem to have 
emulated Bernini, who felt that it was beneath his dignity to 
deal with the practical details of design. 

Career categories among Baroque artists generally remained 
fluid; for example, architecture was not yet recognized as a 
profession and building designers came from a variety of 
educative backgrounds. Some were sophisticated stonemasons, 
others fully rounded scholars. Balthasar Neumann (1687-1753) 
applied his mathematical skills in a number of fields — cannon- 
founding, logistics, geometry, surveying, and civil and military 
engineering — before he turned his hand to architecture per se. 
His staircase ceiling at Wurzburg, painted by Giambattista 
Tiepolo, encouraged what is perhaps the greatest example of 


late Baroque visual complexity (pl.1.32). 
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1.1 Ceiling Fresco of the Imperial 
Staircase, Würzburg Residence, 


Germany, Giovanni Battista 
Tiepolo, 1744 BAR397 
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Artists Crossing Boundaries 

Increasing numbers of artists became art collectors in the 
Baroque period. Sir Peter Lely (1618-80) started buying works 
on paper in the late 1640s and continued through the 
politically difficult 1650s, claiming that ‘for Drawings and 
Prints his [collection] was the best’. Lely’s motives were 
artistic, financial, social and pedagogic. He hoped that his 
investment would enhance his prestige, give him access to 
models and help compensate him for not visiting Italy during 
his apprenticeship. By Lely’s day, it was commonplace for 
northern artists to undertake challenging Italian journeys, which 
were made in response to the developing international market 
for their skills and the increasing sophistication of their clients. 
Only a small minority of established practitioners of the 
Baroque style restricted their practice to their home towns, and 
most found it necessary or advantageous to travel abroad to 
seek commissions or to train. Nearly all artists had to be able to 
cover a range of subject-matter and many had to offer the 
public work in more than one medium. 

These broad trends obscure other revealing patterns. By and 
large, the Netherlanders travelled abroad more than their Italian 
counterparts, partly a response to the healthy state of the 
Italian market — markedly less healthy as the seventeenth 
century progressed — and partly as a consequence of the 
religious tensions across Europe. Some courtier artists 
undertook foreign journeys in the diplomatic interests of their 
masters. Carriera, whose Paris sojourn we have already noted, 
was one of a number of contemporary peripatetic and 
internationally experienced Italian artists, many of them 
Venetian: Amigoni, Canaletto, Franceschini, Giordano, 
Pellegrini, Ricci. These artists travelled to find new markets 
elsewhere in Europe as the Italian economy came under 
increased pressure. Inevitably, fate played a hand in deciding 
the outcome of such travels. John Smibert moved from 
Edinburgh to Rome to London during his training. Then a 
voyage to Bermuda was re-routed, and Smibert was stranded in 
New England with a collection of graphic art that proved 
seminal in establishing the painting profession in the American 
North-East. 

Despite the development of new genres and markets and this 


increasing tendency to travel, artists and their pupils still tended 
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1.1 High Altar of Sint Jacobskerk, 
Antwerp, Belgium, The 
Assumption of St James, William 
Kerrickx and Artus II Quellin, 
1685 BAR240 





to evolve dynastically. The Quellin clan was extensive and 
typical. Erasmus Quellin I (1548-1639) operated in Antwerp. 
His older son, Erasmus II (1607-78), was a painter and 


Rubens’s assistant, his younger son Artus I (1609-68) moved to 
Rome and was a sculptor. So was his nephew, Artus II 
(1625-1700, pl.1.33), who lived in Antwerp and Brussels and 
trained Gabriel Gruppello (1644-1730), a successful and 











1.1 Sleigh with a figure of Diana, 
Gabriel Grupello and workshop, 
possibly Diisseldorf, Germany, 

about 1710 (cat.000) BAROO6B 


prolific sculptor in Düsseldorf and elsewhere in German- 
speaking Europe (pl.1.34). The next generation included the 
sons of Erasmus II, Hubertus Quellin (1619-87), an engraver in 
Rome and Amsterdam, and Jan Erasmus (1634-1715), a 
painter in Rome, along with their cousins the sons of Artus II, 
Artus III (1653-86), a sculptor known to his English clients as 
Arnold, and Thomas (1661-1709), also a sculptor, in England 


but in Denmark too. 
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Often working away from their home ground, the artists 
acquired nicknames which throw light on the social world they 
inhabited. Some of these names related to appearance, a way of 
distinguishing an individual foreigner: G.F. Barbieri 
(1591-1666), from near Bologna but working in Rome, was 
called Guercino, because he had a squint; little Domenico 
Zampieri (1581-1641), also from Bologna, was Domenichino; 
being small and dark, G.B. Castiglione from Genoa 
(1609-63/5) was known as Grechetto, the little Greek; 
Giuseppe Maria Crespi (1664-1747), not from Spain but from 
Bologna, was known as the little Spaniard; Spagnoletto was the 
name that the Neapolitans also gave Jusepe Ribera 
(1591-1652), who really was a small Spaniard. Other names 
related to origin and remind us that the continent of Europe 
comprised towns, cities and regions rather than nation-states. 
Pietro Berrettini (1596-1669) was called Pietro from (da) 
Cortona; Michelangelo Merisi (1571/2-1610) was always 
known as Caravaggio, after his birthplace near Milan; Mattia 
Prete (1613-99) was from Calabria, hence his nickname, the 
Cavaliere calabrese, the Calabrian knight. 

Another category of names relates to personal or professional 
habits: Bernardo Strozzi (1581-1644) was a strict Franciscan 
(Capuchin) friar from Genoa, hence Il Cappuccino or Il Prete 
Genovese, the Genoese priest; Luca Giordano (1632-1705), 
who worked fast, was known as Luca fa presto; Gerrit van 
Honthorst (1590-1656) was a specialist in night scenes and was 
called Gherardo della Notte; the career of Gaspar Dughet 
(1615-75) was doubtless helped by his being known as Gaspar 
‘Poussin’ after his famous brother-in-law Nicolas Poussin 
(1593/4-1665). 

Often these informal means of identification were only 
loosely accurate in terms of ethnicity and geography. The 
Austrian sculptor Baldasar Permoser (1651-1732) worked in 
Italy from the mid-1670s to the end of the 1680s and was 
known there as Baldassare Fiammingo, the Fleming, or by a 
diminutive, Balmosel or sometimes Delmosel. 

Like nearly everyone else, most Baroque artists were devout 
Christians, some of them displaying their piety in remarkable 
ways. Michiel Sweerts (1618-62/4) worked in Rome from 
around 1646 to 1654 and then opened a drawing academy in 
Brussels. Some time after 1661, he joined an order of 
missionaries, started to observe an extraordinarily strict daily 
round of devotions and gave away his material possessions to 
the poor. He then gave up his professional practice and 
travelled across the Near East to join the Portuguese Jesuits, 
dying soon afterwards in the Indian missionary centre of Goa.” 


Although there are dangers in over-generalizing as regards the 
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social identity of the Baroque artist, it is clear that the senior 
practitioners were located firmly in the professional class. 
Above that, an élite group even became courtiers and were 
ennobled (Arpino, Bandinelli, Bernini, Coustou, Kneller, Le 
Brun, Medina, Rubens, Titian, Van Dyck, Velasquez, Werff). The 
less successful remained as skilled artisans. In parallel with the 
increasing fashionability of the Baroque style, outward-looking 
and status-conscious princes recognized that it was 
advantageous to be associated with great artists — very few of 
whom came from high-status families — and to be seen to 
reward their extraordinary skills and achievements: Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Bernini and Velasquez were all rewarded with titles, 
lands and expensive gifts. 

The Baroque style was executed within a tempered 
meritocratic system that developed to embrace the visual artist. 
In an extraordinary and complex way, Velasquez’s Las Meninas 
illustrates how the élite market worked. It shows the painter at 
work in the setting of the court on a picture that challenges 
age-old conventions by which the size of a painted figure was 
governed by the social importance of the person represented: 
here we see the artist giving himself the same space on the 
canvas as his royal master. The way the picture interprets space 
and portrays narrative action is intentionally mystifying but 
measured — as befits a courtier’s gift to his prince. The picture 
shows the artist himself, some of his sitters in the form of the 
young princess and her retinue, the back of his canvas, other 
courtiers and, reflected in a mirror, the painted representations 
of the king and queen, who are, like so much royal imagery in 
early modern Europe, both absent and present. The 
demonstrable value of the painted portrait, quoted here by 
Velasquez in his own picture, is evidence in itself of his value to 
the monarch as the creator of powerful imagery. 

Other kinds of picture-making were less esoteric. The 
cosmopolitan John Medina (1659-1710) was born in Brussels 
to Spanish parents and made his career in Scotland painting 
half-length portraits of the nobility. He worked first in England, 
but the international context of his trade forced him to adopt 
an efficient system of production. When he arrived in Scotland 
in the winter of 1693-4 he was accompanied by a rather 
sinister selection of paintings (done by sub-contracted painters, 
incidentally) which simply wanted the heads and faces of the 
actual sitters. There were headless armoured knights, headless 
sets of children’s breeches and headless draped bosoms.” 

Some artists worked in isolation, ploughing single creative 
furrows, often with great personal success, and the market was 
increasingly able to get such work into the hands of patrons 


and collectors, especially smaller, movable works rather than 


1.1 Still Life with musical instruments and a globe, 


Evaristo Baschenis, oil on canvas, probably Bergamo, Italy, 
about 1667-77 (Galleria dell’ Accademia) BAR216 


large-scale decorative works, which usually required the actual 
presence on site of the artist or at the very least a trusted 
henchman. Evaristo Baschenis (1617-77) was a markedly 
original artist who worked at Bergamo in northern Italy 
(pl.1.35). By the end of his life his extraordinary painted 
assemblages of sets of musical instruments hung in prominent 
collections across Italy. Although still life was one of the lower 
genres, collectors were fascinated by his work, which was highly 


intelligent in its aims, despite the apparent absence of figurative 





content or verbal narrative; it frequently related to the 
performance of music — instruments and fragments of notation 
held by a plaster-cast hand. Baschenis was an ordained priest 
and the rules of his clerical life made it difficult for him to 
pursue an active career as an artist. The references in his works 
are secular, not religious, although music was often interpreted 
symbolically; the inevitability that a musical note, however 
beautiful, would die on the air was taken to represent 


allegorically the ephemeral nature of worldly existence. 
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CHAPTER 1.6 TO BE DESIGNED ON RECEIPT OF IMAGES 


THE MEDALLIC HISTORY OF LOUIS XIV 


Mark Jones 


Te publishing event of 1702 was the 
appearance, in a new type of Romain du Roi, 
of a great history of the reign of Louis XIV told 
through 302 medals. This significant undertaking 
had been pursued by the king and his ministers 
with renewed vigour since the moment in 1694 
when defeat and financial crisis had forced the 
interruption of other, more expensive 
programmes of celebration and commemoration. 
The frontispiece has an image of defeated Time 
acting as lectern for Clio, muse of history, his 
hourglass rendered useless by the medals around 
it; this last feature reminds us that the 
commemorative power of medals was still 
highly valued at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. 

Early in the reign, Colbert had systematically 
examined ways in which the greatness to come 
could best be recorded, communicated and 
commemorated. In 1662 he set the great 
medallist Jean Warin, shown here instructing 
Louis in the art of understanding the historical 
and moral significance of ancient coins, to work 
on a medallic history of events as they unfolded. 
The following year he appointed a ‘Little 
Academy’ to advise on and carry out various 
commemorative schemes, including the 
production of tapestries and medals. The 
secretary was Charles Perrault, and the members 
were to include Jean Racine, Jean Chapelain and 
Nicolas Boileau-Despréaux. 

Selecting and representing the subject-matter 
proved problematic. How to decide what 
merited inclusion? How to avoid any suggestion 
of defeat while recording the capture of the 
same town on a number of different occasions? 
How to avoid undue offence to fellow rulers 
and potential or current allies? It was difficult to 
encompass the grandeur of ambassadorial 
receptions at Versailles within a circle 41mm in 


diameter. The best available draughtsmen — 
Sebastien Le Clerc and later Antoine Coypel — 
provided drawings for the most skilful engravers 
in Europe, led after Warin’s death by Jean 
Mauger. The grandeur of the king was subtly 
emphasized by ensuring that apparently correct 
perspective allowed the royal figure to be larger 
than anyone else’s, a trick also widely used in 
other media. As the world changed, 
injudiciously chosen subjects were personally 
eliminated by the king and his ministers and the 
gold pieces presented as diplomatic gifts were 
carefully selected from the history as a whole, in 
order to emphasize the more pacific 
accomplishments of the reign. 

A major preoccupation, as we learn from the 
academy’s preface (quickly suppressed by Louis 
XIV because it distracted attention from 
himself), was the manner in which events 
should be portrayed. Early in the reign the 
‘modern’ style drew on newly invented devices 
such as Louis Douvrier’s famous ‘nec pluribus 
impar, originally conceived for a medal and 
widely used as symbol of both king and reign, 
and on realistic representations of events. Later 
in the century the ‘quarrel’ between Ancients 
and Moderns found a forum in the Little 


1.6 Frontispiece, L Histoire du 
roy Louis le Grand, par les 
médailles, emblémes, devises, 
jettons, inscriptions, armoiries, et 
autres monumens publics, 
Claude-Francois Menestrier, 
engraving, Paris, 1691 (V&A) 
BAR430 


1.6 Jean Warin instructing the 
young Louis XIV, from L Histoire 
du roy Louis Le Grand, Jean 
Lemaire, engraving, Paris 1691 


(V&A) BAR431 


1.6 Alliance with the Swiss, 
1663, from L Histoire du roy 
Louis le Grand, Jean Warin, 
engraving, Paris, 1691 (V&A) 
BAR432 


1.6 Nec Pluribus Impar, medal 
from L Histoire du roy Louis le 


Grand, gold (V&A?) BAR433 


1.6 Crossing of the Rhine, from 
L'Histoire du roy Louis le Grand, 
engraving, Paris, 1691 (V&A) 
BAR434 


Academy. Yet, though the former were 
victorious after the ejection of the ‘modernist’ 
Charles Perrault, and they stuck wherever 
possible to classical precedent in the 
representation of events, the selection of 
inscriptions and the use of Latin, the enterprise 
as a whole is thoroughly modern in impact. 
Louis himself, dressed in Roman armour but 
with a contemporary 

pérruque, is represented as more than equal to 
any of the Roman emperors on whose example 
his history is modelled. Here, the medallic histo- 
ry asserts, is an emperor whose radiance warms 
the whole globe and whose exploits and 
achievements are worth recording and preserv- 
ing forever, not just in a few dozen images on 
large bronze coins as his Roman predecessors’ 
were, but on hundreds of modern medals struck 
on the latest machinery in the finest mechanical 
mint in Europe. 
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The Market for Art 


Only rarely did early modern artists produce work for their 
own private purposes; by and large Baroque art was either 
bespoke or produced for sale in specified markets. A rare 
exception to this rule was Bernini’s extraordinary female figure 
intended to form part of the marble group Time Discovering 
Truth, made when the sculptor was being subjected to personal 
and political attacks by his enemies in the papal curia in the 
late 1640s. Very few artists could afford such freedom of 
action, especially where an expensive material like marble was 
concerned. 

An élite group of court artists worked for their masters in 
return for pensions, salaries and other rewards. In his prime, 
Bernini’s remuneration for the post of architect to St Peter’s 
was some 36 times higher than the level of salary enjoyed by 
Frescobaldi, the celebrated chapel organist there, though the 
privileges of courtier artists were subject to every whim and 
fancy. In Florence, the grand duke’s collection of self-portraits 
was on permanent exhibition, and for an artist to be asked to 
contribute to the series was regarded as a signal honour and 
rewarded not with money but with a rare gift. Carlo Maratta 
(1625-1713) was given a hard-stone casket and Charles Le 
Brun had a hamper of cloth, wine and foodstuffs. Successful 
artists tended to have regular clients or client groups and 
worked to commission; less successful artists produced standard 
lines for retailing. Many practitioners of the Baroque style ran 
complex workshop operations, exploiting economies of scale 
and dividing skilled from unskilled labour; they sought to 
maximize the number of works that could be produced 


collectively while still carrying the brand label. 
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Artists in the Economy 

The lack of secure data makes it impossible to gauge with any 
accuracy the total numbers of works produced for the market. 
Few artists have been more closely studied than Rembrandt, 
however; expert estimates of his output over a 40-year career 
range from about 1,000 works (or about one painting per 
month) to less than half of that figure. The high levels of 
demand for paintings in the Netherlands in the early 1640s 
must have produced hundreds of thousands, if not millions, of 
works, although some 90% have probably been lost. Despite 
the fact that the art market was growing, the demand for new 
pictures was vulnerable to calamitous disruption. Political 
events encouraged mass migrations of artists from one country 
to another, for example in 1685, when Louis XIV revoked the 
Edict of Nantes and thousands of French Protestants, including 
numerous visual artists, sought refuge in sympathetic states 
such as England. 

Major shifts in the economy had their effect on the visual 
arts, with periods of growth encouraging the numbers of artists 
to grow as the reputed profitability of the profession grew. Jan 
de Vries has marked a massive increase in artists’ numbers in 
the Netherlands late in the 1500s, although they fell away again 
after about 1640. In such periods of high growth, the sale 
potential of a particular painting on the open market could be 
improved if its meaning was generalized rather than specific. In 
these particular circumstances ambiguity of meaning helped 
sales, since a work that might mean several different things 
might appeal to a wider range of customers. Art was often, if 
not invariably, produced in response to a combination of 
demand and a sufficient economic surplus; for example, painted 
interior decorations required dwellings to be built, enlarged or 
converted in accordance with a change in fashion or a patron’s 
taste. Such investments in the luxury trade were costly and very 
vulnerable to the vagaries of personal health, politics and the 
economy. Paintings and sculpture were produced in a broad 
market context, many centres having established reputations for 
the manufacture of a range of luxury goods and services. The 
Netherlands in the mid-seventeenth century was a world leader 
in commerce, trade and banking, and made and sold the best 
lenses and maps. The marked rise in consumption in the British 
economy throughout the early eighteenth century helps to 
explain the increase in art institutions and the rise in the status 


of artists. 


Self Portrait, Salvator Rosa, 
oil on canvas, Florence, Italy, 
about 1645 (The National 
Gallery) BAR218 
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Marketing 

Exhibitions were at this period a modest means of marketing 
an artist’s work, since they gave only limited public access to 
art and were highly regulated by invitation, admission fees or 
by the necessity of purchasing a catalogue. However, these 
controls did nurture the increasing sense of politeness that 
surrounded the consumption of art and in the longer run acted 
in the artists’ favour. In Italy, exhibitions were events controlled 
by the various states and closely linked to other formal 
institutions such as guilds, religious festivals or academies. The 
first public exhibition in Florence took place in 1680, although 
a second followed only in 1706 (on 18 October, the name day 
of the patron saint of artists, St Luke). Only rarely were artists 
willing or able to resist the constraints represented by these 


official structures. Salvator Rosa (1615-73) expressed his 





unhappiness with the standard system whereby an artist 
worked to a patron’s behest and created exhibitions of his work 
as the best way of attracting sales (pl.1.36). The eighteenth- 
century Salon exhibitions in Paris, open only to royal 
academicians, gave that élite group of painters enormous 
commercial advantage, although the exhibition spaces were 
sites of struggle between individual artists, the system of 
patronage and the institution of the Academy itself. 

Artists emigrated across national boundaries to establish 
themselves in relatively restricted markets. The Dutchman 
Peter Lely (1618-80) moved to Britain during the early 1640s; 
competent in a range of genres, he found fame and fortune as a 
portraitist at the Restoration court, accommodating its culture 
with great success (pl.1.37). The kind of narrow niche 


marketing so successfuly practised by Lely required a close 
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1.1 Portrait of Anne Hyde, 
Duchess of York, Peter Lely, oil 
on canvas, England, 1661-2 
(Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery) BAR217 


identification between the artist and the concerns of his 
identified patron group. 

The market for art in the seventeenth century was 
increasingly characterized by strong differentiation between 
products and niche operation by the producers. Individual 
painters and families of painters were specialists in particular 
subjects. In some areas of Europe this pattern was less marked 
as a consequence of smaller numbers of individuals taking part 
in the trade. In relation to the painting of ruins, there was 
Giovani Ghisolfi (1623-83), a Milanese specialist, and Codazzi, 
whom we have already met in riot-torn Naples in the later 
1640s. Seventeenth-century Dutch landscape painting had 
especially complex national and local markets, with Utrecht 
acting as a gateway to Italy and fostering a taste for the 
Italianate. Meanwhile, Amsterdam was the specialist location 
for art in the national style. From about 1590 to about 1620 
there was a huge growth in the Dutch painting market, with 
ever-increasing numbers of artists, more and more specialized 
and working for growing numbers of patrons. Then the 
economy saw a downturn, trade went into recession, and the 
financial surpluses were simply not sufficient to justify such 
huge expenditure on art. The spread of the Baroque would 
have followed a different pattern had the economic history of 
the Netherlands been different. 


International Markets 

At the higher social levels, the patronage of art and architecture 
was an international business in the sense that patrons were 
accustomed to look across international borders to satisfy their 
tastes. When the elected lord of Würzburg in south central 
Germany decided to rebuild the family palace in the second 
decade of the 1700s, a team of architects from various German 
states, from France and from Italy was consulted. The interior 
was finally decorated by a range of artists, some of them Italian, 
most famously by members of the Venetian workshop of 
Giambattista Tiepolo (1696-1770), who at the end of his life 
was to live and work in Spain (see pl.1.32). One could retrace 
countless patterns of this kind. Claude exported works from 
Rome to patrons in France, Bohemia, Scandinavia and Spain. In 
search of commissions, Pellegrino undertook extraordinary 
journeys across Europe; in the space of a few months in the 
mid-1720s much of central Europe was on his itinerary — 
Wurzburg, Prague, Dresden and Vienna. Such travels presented 
significant challenges, since social and diplomatic manners 
varied markedly across the Continent and it was no easy matter 
for an artist or a patron to engage with foreign markets and 
cultures. Immigrants found it hard accurately to read social 
signals and to avoid giving offence. To oil the wheels of 
commerce there developed a class of agents, such as the 
numerous individuals documented as working in Rome. Having 
retreated from Rome in 1623 after the death of his patron Pope 
Gregory XV, Guercino (1591-1666) returned home to the 
Emilian town of Cento to conduct an international business in 
altarpieces and smaller works sent out to discriminating 
collectors; he refused invitations to take up court positions in 
France and England, where the reputation for heresy especially 
alarmed him. Francisco de Zurbarán (1598-1664) made efforts 
in the 1640s to offset his loss of popularity in the domestic 
markets in Madrid and Seville and started to produce works for 
Spain’s colonies on a speculative basis. Zurbaran’s colleague 
Juan Martinez Montañés (1568-1649) supplied wooden 
sculpture to the New World on the same basis. Giuseppe Maria 
Crespi (1664-1747) stayed in Bologna and turned down court 
positions at Rome, Vienna and Savoy, but conducted a mail- 
order business with the support of a local entrepreneur who 
sent the painter on study trips to Modena, Parma, Pesaro, 


Urbino and Venice. 
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Collectors 

Collectors represented an increasingly important force in the 
market. Living artists had to contend with a lively taste for 
antiquities and old masters in collections. Before the 
establishment of museums, these collections of works were 
studied and emulated by other collectors. Some great families 
of patrons have left rich archives of records that allow us fully 
to reconstruct the detailed mechanisms of their investment in 
the visual arts. One of the richest of all archives is that of the 
Barberini family, who were Florentines prominent in early 
seventeenth-century Rome and who owed their final triumph 
to the election of Maffeo Barberini as Pope Urban VIII in 1623. 
The monies at the disposal of a papal family like the Barberini 
were enormous and included income from taxation and the 
sales of various officerships and benefices. The Barberini 
regarded the visual arts — as they did other scholarly and 
cultural interests — as an acceptable form of consumption 
supported by a private fortune and papal funds. In the earlier 
part of Urban’s reign, the family palace was enlarged and 
decorated with ambitious allegorical frescoes by Andrea Sacchi 
(1629-31) and Pietro da Cortona (1633-9), the iconographic 
programme of the latter’s ‘Divine Providence’ picking up the 
themes explored less permanently in the coronation ceremonies 


that had marked Urban’s election some seven years earlier. 
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Finale 

A small memorial encountered by chance on the walls of a 
church in the Channel Islands symbolizes the international 
quality of the Baroque style (pl.1.38). It adapts the Baroque 
invention of the cartouche with an elaborately decorated frame 
adorned and hidden by scrollwork, acanthus and other foliage. 
In attendance are an escutcheon of arms and a cherub. The 
convex face of the ovoid tablet reveals a French inscription, 
which tells an all too familiar story of a widow, bereaved 
children and a career cut short by an early death. The formal 
and verbal languages are entirely international and the form of 
the sculpture could be found in countless places across the 
Baroque world, reminding us of the rich exchanges between 
the high arts of the Baroque and popular cultural imagery and 
how easily were the boundaries between these two worlds 
crossed. Frederick William I of Prussia took the rare step of 
restricting the foreign travel plans of his noble officer class, 
requiring them to stay home and serve the state, but such 
restrictions were not experienced by the skilled artisanal classes, 
by the merchants and by the intellectuals. The consistent 
occurrence of the Baroque style across Europe and its colonies 
perhaps indicates the close comparability of the European 
states at this stage in their development. The Enlightenment, 
which followed the Baroque, is usually seen as stimulated by an 
international and cosmopolitan exchange of ideas. In fact, the 
Baroque was the precursor to the modern phenomenon of a 


trans-national culture. 


1.1 Monument to Thomas Gorges, 
Salisbury Cathedral, 1635 
BAR239 
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CHAPTER 2 


THE BAROQUE STYLE 


Michael Snodin 


In Search of a Style 
Se names are often adopted as signals of disapproval, and 


Baroque was no exception. Its distortions and 
extravagances, seen through the eyes of those working to revive 
classical forms in the middle of the eighteenth century, 
prompted the transfer of the Portuguese name for a misshapen 
pearl (pérola barroca) (pl.2.1) and an Italian word for a far- 
fetched or fanciful argument to a whole approach to art and 
design.’ Baroque was seen as having knowingly distorted the 
sacred norms of classical design based on the rules of the 
ancient Greeks and Romans that had been carefully 
systematized in the Renaissance. The word is of course still 
used in much the same sense today to describe anything 
elaborately or grotesquely ornate, whimsical or bizarre. It has 
also been applied to other areas, including the name of an ‘age’, 
a period in music, and even sets of ideas in philosophy and 
religion. That such various extensions of meaning should have 
occurred is not perhaps surprising, for the art and design ideas 
that are most often associated with the Baroque are closely 
linked to the seventeenth-century rise of political absolutism 
and the simultaneous revival of the Roman Catholic Church. 

It was not until the late nineteenth century, with the 
historian Heinrich Wölfflin’s comparative analysis of the 
Baroque with the Renaissance, that the Baroque, which he 
defined as a style of grandeur, richness and vitality, came to be 


seen in a more positive light. Since then, much academic ink 
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has been spilled on the question of what exactly can be called 
Baroque, as scholars have worked to tease out the complex 
strands of art and design in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries.’ It is however, generally agreed that Baroque was but 
one dialect, although the dominant one, within the language of 
the revival of the ancient art and architecture that began with 
the Renaissance. Some scholars have focused on the great 
artistic and architectural triumivirate of Gianlorenzo Bernini, 
Francesco Borromini and Pietro da Cortona, working mainly in 
Rome for successive popes in the middle years of the 
seventeenth century. Others have included slightly later 
developments in France under Louis XIV, which were more 
classical in character, but nevertheless indebted to recent 
developments in Italy. But it is clear that, from the late 
seventeenth century onwards, the visual language of both 
Roman and French forms of the Baroque came to be adopted 
in varying degrees across Europe, from Portugal to Russia, as 
well as the territories of the European powers in the rest of the 


world. 


2.1 Figure of a camel with 
‘blackamoors’, Maker Unknown, 
probably Frankfurt am Main, 
before 1706 (cat.) BAR001 





2.1 Carousel for Queen Christina 
of Sweden held in the courtyard 
of Palazzo Barberini, Rome, 
Filippo Lauri and Filippo 
Gagliardi, Rome, 1656-9 (cat.) 
BAROO2 


The Baroque, however, was not just a matter of particular 
motifs and approaches to design. At a deeper level, the Baroque 
style that emerged against the background of the great secular 
and sacred powers was at root about performance. It was made 
to persuade as well as impress, to be both rich and meaningful. 
This approach to design was evident across the whole span of 
visual culture, from painting and sculpture to architecture, 
gardens, the applied arts, theatre and public events and even 
the decoration of coaches and ships. It can be seen in the 
paintings of Rubens and the sculpture of Bernini, the ceiling 
paintings of Pietro da Cortona in Italy and Thornhill in 


England, and the palaces and gardens of Versailles and Vienna. 


The effects of the Baroque approach were felt over a long 


period, coming to life in one place as they faded out in another: 
Borromini’s architectural ideas of the 1640s were taken up by 
the sculptor and architect Aleijadinho in Brazil 150 years later, 
while the dazzling reputation of Louis XIV’s great silver 
furniture, which had been melted down in the 1680s, was 
strong enough to prompt a rash of imitations in the courts of 


Germany and Austria in the following century. 


A Baroque Party 

On a dark night on 28 February 1655, the powerful Roman 
family of the Barberini presented a great performance (pl.2.2). 
Beside their handsome palazzo on the edge of the city, they had 
built a special arena seating 3,000 people. The party was for 
Christina, who four years earlier had relinquished the crown of 
Sweden. From her box overlooking the arena, she was 
serenaded by a parade of players dressed as ancient gods, led by 
Apollo, and watched a mock battle between fabulously 
costumed knights and Amazons. The Amazons, victorious as 
befitted the queen, concluded the show by defeating a fire- 
breathing dragon. But this lavish spectacle, which might now 
seem appropriate only for a circus or carnival, had a profoundly 
serious purpose. Such great performances were not just about 
colour and invention, excitement and entertainment; they were 
also about political power. For Christina, from Protestant 
Sweden, had become one of the Roman Church’s most 


spectacular catches when she had converted to Catholicism the 
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year before. Following her triumphal entry into Rome in 
December 1655, Rome’s great families vied with each other to 
impress her, most especially the Barberini and the Chigi, who 
were in competition for election to the papacy, the greatest 
prize of all. It was not only a matter of conspicuous 
expenditure, but also, for those who could understand it, the 
use of symbolic language to drive home political points. 

The Barberini party’s concentrated and carefully composed 
combination of pomp, power and persuasion was typical of 
Baroque visual culture. The Baroque was a rhetorical style that 
aimed to engage the senses, as much through the emotions as 
through the intellect. To do so it employed a certain set of 
visual motifs and approaches to design. These included the idea 
of fusing the arts of painting, sculpture and architecture into a 
single work and the extensive use of the human figure as a 
carrier both of meanings and of emotions. Baroque art and 
design manipulated the beholder into a particular viewpoint, 
using devices that bridged the barrier between the world of the 
image or object and that of the viewer. But it is important to 
remember that, for all its elaboration, the Baroque was not a 
frivolous style. Its works were usually profoundly serious in 
their purpose, and its leading practitioners were often multi- 


talented individuals, as John Evelyn wrote of Bernini: 


A little before my Coming too the City, Cavaliero Bernini, 
Sculptor, Architect, Painter and Poet ... gave a Publique 
Opera (for so they call Shews of that kind) where in he 
painted the Seanes, cut the Statues, invented the Engines, 
composed the Musique, writ the Comedy and built the 
Theater all himself” 


Such Baroque conceptions can be huge and overwhelming, 
encompassing whole cities and landscapes, or quite small, but 
whatever their scale they share a sense of the monumental. 
They also share a sense of movement and drama that is in sharp 
contrast to the studied control and proportion that art 
historians have associated with the Renaissance. The strongly 
sculptural facades of Baroque buildings can curve in and out, 
and often have their ground plans based on a series of ovals. 
The poses and draperies of human figures are contorted into 
dramatic sweeps, and the forms of furniture and metalwork are 
modelled into deep contrasts of light and shade. Baroque breaks 
the rules. 


2.1 The Porta Pia, Rome, from 
Regola delli cinque ordini 
d’architettura by Giacomo 
Barozzio da Vignola, engraving, 


Italy, 1635 (V&A) BAR284 
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Breaking the Rules 

The idea of rule-breaking was not of course new. The Baroque’s 
immediate precursor, the style now known as Mannerism, in 
use across Europe for much of the sixteenth century, was also 
based on a breaking of the classical rules. In architecture, these 
rules, drawn from ancient Greece and Rome and codified in the 
Renaissance into a logical grammar, set out a system of orders, 
based on the principle of the column, capital, and beam or 
entablature. Each of the orders had particular types of 
ornament and was proportioned and spaced in a particular way. 
The orders’ varying proportions and increasing complexity of 
ornament were reflected in the way they were used. This is 
most clearly seen in the Colosseum in Rome, in which the 
ground floor is in the Doric order, the second in the Ionic, the 
third in the Corinthian and the fourth in the Composite order. 
Accompanying the orders were sets of conventions controlling 
how they were to be combined with other elements, such as 
doors and windows, arches and pediments. 

Both Baroque and Mannerism were greatly indebted to the 
work of Michelangelo, who invented a new type of rule- 
breaking design as well as a whole set of new ornamental 
motifs. Michelangelo’s approach to design produced an 
architecture of feeling that was intensely sculptural in character. 
A particularly famous example was his scheme for the Porta Pia 
in Rome, whose influence was spread by an engraving of it in 
Giacomo Vignola’s book of architecture from 1562 (pl.2.3). 
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Designed in 1561, it is a fantasy on the theme of classical 
architecture ‘crammed with alternative ideas, suddenly frozen 
solid’.* It mixes up two of the classical orders (the Greek and 
Tuscan Doric) and manages, against all the rules, to combine a 
triangular pediment with an ‘open’ scrolled one. Even without 
knowing the rules, we can sense that there is something amiss. 
The distortions of scale and clash of elements are distinctly 
uncomfortable, even slightly nightmarish. These qualities were 
seized upon by Mannerist designers, who invented many 
imaginative variants of classical motifs, piling them up in a 
pursuit of novelty and complexity for its own sake, often with 
bizarre results. 

Baroque, too, had many such bizarre elements. In fact this 
was the word that was used from the mid-sixteenth century 
onwards to describe art and design that opposed the norm (see: 
Bizarre, p.00). While some effects described as bizarre were part 
of a broad tendency towards the fantastical that had grown 
since the mid-sixteenth century, others were imaginative 
departures from the classical of the type triggered by 
Michelangelo. Indeed, the Porta Pia itself was singled out for 
censure in Teofilo Gallaccini’s Treatise on the Errors of Architects, 
written in about 1625, but not published until 1767, and 
enlarged by Antonio Visentini in 1771. While Gallaccini was 
writing when the Baroque was first emerging, Visentini wrote 
at a moment when it well past its full flowering in much of 
Europe, and he was thus able to fill his additional volume with 
innumerable examples of architectural errors in Rome, Venice 
and Florence. As a Venetian schooled in the texts of the ancient 
Roman architect Vitruvius and the buildings of the local hero, 
Andrea Palladio, Visentini took the designers of almost all the 
Baroque decorative and compositional devices to task for their 
transgression of the logical load-bearing language of classicism, 
as well as for employing what he saw as an excess of 
inappropriate ornament that broke the Vitruvian tenet of 
architectural decorum. Among the condemned forms was the 
Salomonic or twisted column, so named because of the famous 
ancient Roman examples kept in St Peter’s, which were 
believed to have come from the temple of Solomon in 
Jerusalem. When, in 1629, Bernini created the great symbolic 
bronze canopy of the Baldacchino over the tomb of St Peter, he 
used the same forms hugely enlarged in a design of the highest 
theatricality, elements of which were to be echoed in Baroque 
designs for the next 150 years (pl.2.4). 





Design for a column and capital 
for the baldacchino in St Peter’s 
Basilica, Rome, Francesco 
Borromini, Rome, 1625 (cat.) 
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CHAPTER 2.3 


BIZARRE 


Rodney Palmer 


nlike ‘Baroque’, a later invention, the word 

‘bizarre’ was used at the time for a number 
of the characteristics we now associate with the 
Baroque. Bizzarria (the bizarre) played a 
subversive role in Italian art from the mid-1500s 
to the 1700s, describing works that irreverently 
opposed the rules. 

The ‘bizarre’ of the Baroque period is 
exemplified by Giovambattista Braccelli’s 
Bizzarie of various figures (1), a series of 
engravings of fantastic ideas for theatrical 
costumes dedicated to Piero de’ Medici, 
published in 1624. In painting, the work of 
Caravaggio and Salvator Rosa struck their 
contemporaries as ‘bizarre’. Caravaggio’s Seven 
Works of Mercy was called ‘thoroughly bizarre’, 
because it broke the rules of religious decorum. 
Salvator Rosa’s art challenged the unwritten 
rules of the patron-artist relationship. His 
Allegory of Fortune, in which Fortune showers 
her riches on dumb animals, was ‘bizzarrissimo’.' 


320. 
TO COME 
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2.3 Bizzarie of Various Figures, 
plate 43, Giovambattista 
Braccelli, engraving, Livorno, 
1624 (Bibliothèque Nationale de 
France, Paris) BAR306 


2.3 Opera del Cavaliere 
Francesco Boromino, Frontispiece 
to volume II, ed. Sebastiano 
Giannini, engraving, Rome, 1725 
(British Library) BAR320 


2.3 Perspectiva Pictorum et 
Architectorum, Volume II, Figure 
75, Rome, 1693-1700 (V&A) 
BAR356 


2.3 Trattato degli errori degli 
architetti, Figure 45: ‘Bizara cima 
d’altare proposte dal P. Pozzi 
disonante nelle sue parti’, Teofilo 
Gallaccini, ed. Antonio Visentini, 
engraving, Venice 1771 (V&A) 
BAR357 
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2.3 Altar of St Aloysius Gonzaga, 
Church of S. Ignazio, Rome, 
Andrea Pozzo and Pierre Legros 
II, Rome, 1697-9 BAR236 





To his contemporaries, the work of Francesco 


Borromini epitomized ‘bizarre’ architecture. In 
his so-called Opus Architectonicum (My Work in 
Architecture), he described how he used a 
bizzarria and inserted leaves at the bases of the 
columns in the vestibule at the foot of the main 
staircase of the Oratory, to compensate for their 
shortness (2). This motif became emblematic of 
his inventiveness (3). Borromini’s pursuit of the 
‘bizarre’ was taken up by the Jesuit painter and 
architect Andrea Pozzo, in his two-volume 
Perspective for Painters and Architects. Pozzo’s 
more fantastic design ideas were gathered in the 
second volume (1700), in which he ‘pleased 
himself’ and showed off the bizzarria in his 


rejected plan for the Luigi Gonzaga altar at S. 
Ignazio in Rome, in which he proposed to raise 
the urn containing Gonzaga’s ashes to the top of 
the altar.” In another design, in order to ‘vary’ or 
differ from other altars, he replaced the norm of 
Vitruvian ‘standing’ columns by the ‘novelty and 
bizzarria’ of crooked ‘sitting columns’ (5). 

In the middle of the eighteenth century the 
old concept of the ‘bizarre’ and the newly 
minted ‘Baroque’ were conflated, as erroneous 
and even vicious, by orthodox neo-classicists. 
Antonio Visentini, editor of a Treatise on the 
Errors of Architects, denigrated one of Pozzo’s 
Baroque altar tops as ‘bizarre’ (6). 
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But in spite of its use of the bizarre, the Baroque approach to 


design was very different from that of Mannerism. In Mannerist 
design and architecture, restless ornament is the most 
distinctive feature, at the expense of any strongly marked 
architectural design. Baroque designers and architects, on the 
other hand, respected the fundamental language of classicism, 
while turning it into a consciously expressive form. This can 
clearly be seen in the church facades of the Roman pioneers, in 
which the orders, although observing the ancient hierarchies, 
are manipulated in a game of scale, to drive the eye powerfully 


towards points of focus, in ways that convey both meaning and 
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2.1 San Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane, Rome, Facade, 
Francesco Borromini, 


1638-41 BAR261 


emotion. This rhetorical approach first became evident in Carlo 
Maderno’s S. Susanna, completed in 1603, in which the 
columns are so disposed as to emphasize the centre. Some 30 
years later, in Pietro da Cortona’s SS Luca and Martina, we can 
see the classical language developing a new dynamism: the 
crucial point is that the facade is gently curved in the centre. 
Some twenty years later elements of this facade were used in 
the same architect’s S. Maria della Pace, but incorporated into a 
bold composition of concave and convex curves that seem to 
model the space they occupy. 


The most dramatic inventions of all came from Francesco 
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Borromini. His double-curved façade of S. Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane is made up of individual elements of a strong character 
working closely together in pursuit of a single theme that can 
immediately be grasped in purely visual terms (pl.2.5). In 
another building by Borromini we know what its theme was, 
for he described the facade of the Oratory as being like a man 
with his arms outstretched to welcome the faithful. The convex 
lower section in the centre represented the chest and the 
concave wings the arms (pl.2.6).° A similar approach was taken 
by Bernini, who believed that art was not only concerned with 


beauty of form but beauty of conception, or ‘bellezza di 
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2.1 Design for the facade of the Oratory Church 
and House of the Order of St Philip Neri, Rome, 
Francesco Borromini, Rome, 1638 (cat.) BARO14 


concetto’. According to his biographer, he based his way of 
working on that of the ancient orators: ‘First the general 
conception, then the planning of the parts, finally adding 
softness and grace to achieve perfection. Here he followed the 
example of the orator, who first defines, then deploys, and then 


beautifies and adorns’.° 
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2.1 San Carlo alle Quattro 
Fontane, Rome, Ground Plan, 


Francesco Borromini, 1638-41 
NO BAR No. 


Church of Vierzehnheiligen, 
Germany, Interior, Balthasar 
Neumann, 1743-72 BAR263 


The swinging columned façade of Borromini’s S. Carlo 
introduces its interior. The ground plan, as with much Baroque 
design, is based on a dynamic geometry. Formed as an extended 
oval, it is geometrically composed using a series of triangles and 
circles (pl.2.7). The oval dome topped by a lantern floods the 
church with light. 

Compact centralized plans of this type became common in 
Baroque churches. They were in part prompted by a change in 
Church practice, following the Council of Trent, which 
emphasized the need to allow silent contemplation of the Holy 
Sacrament in a tabernacle on the main altar. The same 
principles govern the design of perhaps the greatest of the 
pilgrimage churches of Southern Germany, Vierzehnheiligen 
(‘Fourteen Saints’) near Bamberg, designed by Balthasar 
Neumann from 1743 (pl.2.8). Its plan is based on a series of 
ovals that combine a traditional (and symbolic) cross-shaped 
format with a centralized emphasis over the sacred spot, the 
site of a miraculous vision. Both interiors are lined with an 
unbroken series of monumental columns in the Corinthian 
order that clearly articulate the space. At Vierzehnheiligen, 
however, the walls are pierced to produce a space of great 
complexity and movement, an active composition of curves and 
vaulting. While the columns of Borromini’s Corinthian order 
conform to conventions, Neumann’s break the rules with 
playful scrolls and curves in a manner characteristic of the last 
stages of the Baroque in Germany. The signal for such rule- 
breaking had, as we have seen, been given in Italy from the 
1630s with the adoption and development of Michelangelo’s 
ideas. Such features as the open and broken pediments were 
developed into ever more daring space-defying forms on 
facades, roofs and altarpieces as well as a dizzying variety of 
interesting ways in which to show off doors and window 


openings. 





Ancients and Moderns 

In France a new and richly classical style was also developing in 
the 1630s, notably in architecture and interior decoration. 
Eighty years earlier, France had been the only country outside 
Italy to develop a coherent Renaissance style of its own, and it 
never adopted the extreme forms of Mannerism current in the 
rest of northern Europe. From the early seventeenth century 
French artists and architects had very close links with Italy. In 
Rome, the painter Nicolas Poussin developed a style founded 
on Raphael and classical antiquity, and was persuaded in 1640 
to return to France to work for King Louis XIII and Cardinal 
Richelieu. 

At the same time French architects were being sent to Italy 
to study and measure the ancient remains and compare them 
with the rules as set out by Vitruvius. Roland Fréart de 
Chambray, who had been sent there by Richelieu, published his 
findings in 1652, with the expressed aim of returning the art of 
architecture to its original ancient splendour. In 1664 this work 
was translated by John Evelyn as The Parallel of the Ancient 
architecture with the modern. This was the first attempt to sort 
out a set of rules based on the great variety of real examples of 
ancient and modern architecture as well as the writings of 
Vitruvius. The impulse culminated in Charles Perrault’s treatise 
on the five orders of architecture published in 1676, in which 


each perfected order was set out according to an easily 


memorable modular scale. This was also the period which saw c . i> “= all p = 
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the establishment in Paris of the Royal Academy of Painting ¥ os we = ai i ch Jas = ‘eal — g 
and Sculpture (1648) and of Architecture (1671), as well as the i 

French Academy in Rome (1666). It was against this 
background that an officially sponsored, classically based French 
design style was developed, but not without dispute. The two 


sides polarized as the Ancients and Moderns, first of all in the 


DREMEN- SARH riar p apa 


field of literature (those who supported the classical authors as OOO oa... i emme 


opposed to modern writers) and then in the visual arts. For all 
their work on achieving the perfect set of orders, French 
architects also had a long record of creating imaginative 
modern variations, beginning, in 1567, with a patriotic ‘French’ 
order used on the front of the Louvre. 

It is significant that one of the first major examples of the 
new French classical style was not a church but a great country 
house. The château of Vaux-le-Vicomte was built between 
1657 and 1661 by Louis le Vau for Nicolas Fouquet, the King’s 
superintendent of finances (pl.2.9). Its plan adopted the 
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formula of a ceremonial centre with pavilion wings (with 


separate apartments for Fouquet and for the king) that 
o. , , , , 2.1 Château de Vaux-le-Vicomte, 
originated in France in the previous century and was, after its es eee T Oa 


adoption at Versailles, to become standard in Baroque palaces 1612-70 BAR265 a A tet ee cP at | ee = ee a A 
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2.1 Design for the East Facade of 
the Louvre, Paris, Gianlorenzo 
Bernini, Rome, 1664 (cat.) 
BAROI5 
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across Europe. The strong, domed silhouette, although in part 
descended from earlier French houses, has a Baroque sense of 
mass and drama. The house was set in gardens laid out in 
geometrical parterres by André le Nôtre. The richly decorated 
interior is even more Baroque. It combines plaster, painting and 
gilding in a manner directly inspired by near-contemporary 
examples in Italy, such as Pietro da Cortona’s decorations of the 
early 1640s in the Palazzo Pitti in Florence. This scheme, which 
established a new type of French aristocratic decoration, was 
the creation, under the leadership of Le Vau, of the painter 
Charles le Brun. The completion of the château was celebrated 
in 1661 with a famous party given for Louis XIV and the royal 
family, which included the performance of an opera-ballet by 
Jean-Baptiste Lully (with scenery by Le Brun) and finished 
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with fireworks. The party had unexpected consequences, for 
three weeks later Fouquet was imprisoned for embezzlement 
and eventually his complete creative team (including Lully and 
Le Brun) was taken over by Jean-Baptiste Colbert, the king’s 
superintendent of buildings, to work on the royal palaces and 
other royal projects. 

As part of the project to complete the Louvre, at that date 
the king’s chief residence, Colbert sent Le Vau’s design for the 
east front to Italy to be criticized, but then asked Bernini and 
Pietro da Cortona for their own ideas. Bernini’s first design was 
dramatically curved, with its great oval salon at the centre and 
giant columns fronting a series of arched openings in the 
Venetian style, which he imagined the French might like 
(pl.2.10). In the end all his schemes were rejected, although his 





and Pietro da Cortona’s ideas, suitably toned down, were to 
provide the basic models for the French approach to palace 
design and its many progeny outside France. The Louvre east 
front as eventually executed, designed by the Fouquet team and 
Claude Perrault, combined a line of paired columns balanced 
with the calm central pediment and end pavilions, turning it 
into a composition of majestic dignity and drama (pl.2.11). 

It was on the vast works at Versailles that the Fouquet team 
really came into its own, with the addition of Jules Hardouin- 
Mansart as its architect. Just as Roman church interiors were 
designed to be seen as a whole, so those at Versailles and other 
palaces were provided with their own specially created 
furniture and fittings, usually designed by Le Brun, 
manufactured in the royal workshops and using the same 


classical vocabulary of ornament. 





2.1 Louvre, Paris, East Facade, 
Claude Perrault, 1667-74 
BAR267 
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Engaging the Senses 

Baroque art and design made a direct appeal to the senses, and 
through them to the emotions and intellect. It did so in three 
main ways: by manipulating the viewer into looking at a work 


in a particular way, by synthesizing different art forms into a 





complete whole with a single message or meaning, and by using 
the human figure to communicate emotion and meaning. The — aa a 


geometry that played such a vital role in Baroque architecture cc a 


and planning was used consciously to make the viewer see and -i 5 ` 
experience things in particular ways. We only have to look at mei T 
the great space in front of St Peter’s, the plan of the town and S ar bi” 
gardens of Versailles and Pietro da Cortona’s painted ceiling in ai me Aai w 


Palazzo Barberini to see how the use of perspectival geometry E-E . 





draws us into the visual world the architects are seeking to 
create. The entrance to St Peter’s, one of the greatest 
achievements of Baroque architecture and town planning, was 
the conclusion of a process of rebuilding that had begun in 
1506 and had included the creation of Michelangelo’s dome. 
Pope Alexander VII asked Bernini to design an approach that 
would symbolize the Church’s embrace as well as providing a 
space for public events before its greatest building. By 
narrowing and then opening up the space in front of it, Bernini 
makes the facade seem wider than it really is as well as further 
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away. The great welcoming arms of the enormous porticoes, | ia} Wik mii 
forward to enter the church with, at its far end, the great iii | ii I E 
Baldacchino and throne of St Peter raised in Glory (pl.2.12). As pepee rt NE Ce A ae 


so often with Baroque architecture and design, the space is best me | a = z j = E =f a cet 


with their dizzying rows of huge columns, seem to urge us 


experienced while moving through it. You are not only at the 
theatre, but actually invited on stage. 

While the plan of the scheme for St Peter’s can be 
understood on the ground, other Baroque planning schemes 
were so large that they could be fully appreciated only through 
a plan, model, or bird’s-eye view. The symmetrical fanning 
avenues at Versailles, centred on the great palace, determined 
the plan of the town as well as the garden (see pl.5.? — 
Versailles garden plan), creating both a physical and a symbolic 


expression of the king’s power and his control over man and 





nature. Fanning avenues, in part inspired by the scenic devices 


of the Renaissance theatre,[7] had first appeared in the late 2.1 View of St Peter’s Square, 
Rome, Gaspar Van Wittel, also 


Jori basili 1 p called Gaspare Vanvitelli, Rome, 
great pilgrimage basilicas. As at Versailles, such Baroque 1715 (cat.) BAR071 


sixteenth-century papal replanning of Rome, which linked the 


planning came to be applied to gardens, town plans and whole 
landscapes all over Europe, among them Sir Christopher 
Wren’s ideal scheme for the rebuilding of London after the fire 
of 1666. 
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View of the Scala Regia, Rome, 
Gianlorenzo Bernini, 1663-6 
BAR270 


Theatrical perspective devices were also used in interior 
contexts. For the Scala Regia, the great staircase to the main 
hall of the papal palace, Bernini created a rising tunnel vault in 
which the side columns get progressively shorter as the stair 
rises, increasing its apparent length (pl.2.13). Unlike the 
mathematically conceived effects of the Renaissance theatre, 
Bernini’s design interrupted the stair to make it appear more 
monumental, and dramatized it with cross-lit landings. While 
Bernini was working within the constraints of an existing 
building, the designers of staircases in German and Italian 
palaces, with no such limitations, were able to develop the 
same devices in creating some of the most exciting and 
dynamic spaces in Baroque architecture. One of the last and 
greatest examples was the huge staircase in the core of the king 
of Naples’s palace at Caserta, which rises majestically then 
doubles back to reach a domed hall at the top. The dramatic 
perspective effects in the upper hall are carried out using a 
form of scenic perspective system called scena per angolo, first 
exploited by Ferdinando Galli Bibiena for use in the theatre. It 
abandoned the old Renaissance axial perspective for a 
technique in which walls disappear at angles, creating an illuson 
of almost limitless space (see pl.5.? — Caserta model). 

Great entrance stairs were the most impressive spaces in the 
palaces of the German electors and prince-bishops. The spatial 
games of the rising flights of stairs, often lit from three sides 
and surrounded by open arcades, were matched by the 
unbroken expanse of the painted ceiling, which often appeared 
to open the room to the sky. At Pommersfelden, built for the 
prince-bishop of Mainz, Lothar Franz von Schénborn, the 
ceiling shows the gods surrounding Apollo, with the four 
continents at the edges (see pl.5.? Pommersfelden staircase). 
The same subject was used for the huge staircase ceiling of the 
palace of the prince-bishop of Mainz at Wurzburg, painted by 
Giovanni Battista Tiepolo. As at Caserta, the stair rises up the 
centre and then doubles back, allowing the painting to reveal 
itself in a significant sequence, first showing America, then 
Apollo, next Asia and Africa and finally, at the turn of the stair, 
Europe, with the prince-bishop’s portrait borne up by figures of 
Fame and Glory.(see pl.1.32) 


Reaching to Heaven 

Ceilings and domes painted with illusionistic architecture, 
figures and openings to the sky first appeared in Italy in the late 
fifteenth century. The later sixteenth and early seventeenth 
centuries were marked by great developments in the art of 
ceiling painting, not only in terms of the perspective techniques 
needed to show architecture and figures ‘da sotto in su’ 
(foreshortened as if seen from below to above), but also by 
creating the illusion that the whole ceiling has been opened up 
to the sky. The result was an art form that lent itself as well to 
showing the glories of heaven as to underscoring the power of 
rulers. Both ideas were combined in Pietro da Cortona’s ceiling 
for the salone of the Palazzo Barberini, which showed, in the 
words of a contemporary author, ‘The Triumph of Divine 
Providence and the fulfilment of her ends under the Papacy of 
Urban VIII (see pl.5.? Barberini ceiling). It was the first great 
demonstration of the complex intermingling of illusionistic 
painted figures, sculpture and architecture that was to become 
characteristic of Baroque ceiling and mural decoration. The 
dynamic perspective of the painted architecture and the 
diminishing size of the figures transform the depressed vault of 
the real ceiling into a convincing rising dome. 

The development of the illusionistic architectural elements in 
Baroque ceiling painting, called quadratura, culminated in the 
work of Andrea Pozzo, a Jesuit scenic designer, architect and 
artist. His technique allowed the centralized perspective of the 
ceiling painting to continue the real architecture of the space, 
creating a completely convincing opening to the sky. 
Generating such illusions required extremely careful 
preparation, as can be seen in the elaborate drawing for the 
quadratura elements of his most famous ceiling, at the church 
of S. Ignazio in Rome, before the addition of figures and clouds 
(pl.2.14). 

While Pozzo relied on centralized perspective tricks to 
eliminate the transition between the real and the imaginary, 
other artists used a range of different techniques. For the 
Triumph of the Name of Jesus on the ceiling of the Jesuits’ chief 
Roman church, the Gest, Giovanni Battista Gaulli combined 
painting, sculpture and the building’s own architecture to 
create an overwhelming illusion of the heavenly host adoring 
the Holy Name in layers of cloud. The damned, painted 
(complete with shadows) on the stucco laid over the 
ornamented plaster vault, seem to fall towards us into the real 
space of the church. Just as St Peter’s turns the viewer from a 
spectator into an actor, so these painted and modelled ceilings 
draw the spectator in by suggesting that the heavenly scene is 
happening here and now (see pl.1.23). 
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The Total Work of Art 


The Gest vault’s combination of architecture, sculpture and 
painting to form a single work of art was characteristic of the 
Baroque. These three art forms had of course been used 
together for centuries, but they had always been kept within 
their own distinct areas. Baroque artists not only encouraged 
the blurring of the old boundaries but also combined the 
disparate forms to deliver a single unmistakable message. The 
richly decorated and furnished interiors of Baroque palaces 
achieved an unprecedented visual unity through the use of a 
single controlling designer. The most striking examples, 
however, were made for the Church, prompted by the need to 
bring back the faithful as well as to convert others. The most 
famous and influential expression of this new design approach 
was one of Bernini’s masterpieces, the Cornaro family chapel 
dedicated to St Teresa in the Roman church of S. Maria della 
Vittoria (see Feature Spread: Cornaro Chapel). The ensemble 
achieves the intimate union of form and content. The 
immediate impression of the small chapel is less that of a 
picture than of a scene in the theatre, in which the worshipper 
is invited to share in the ecstasy of the central white marble 
figure of the saint. 

The design approach pioneered at the Cornaro Chapel was 
further developed in the enormous marble, bronze and glass 
setting for the reliquary that contains the Cathedra Petri, the 
traditional wooden throne of St Peter (see pl.4.? Cathedra 
Petri). Bronze statues of the doctors of the Greek and Latin 
Churches bear up, apparently without effort, the throne-shaped 
reliquary towards the painted window through which the Holy 
Dove descends, surrounded by innumerable angels and 
cherubim. Intended to be seen through the Baldacchino as the 
visual culmination of the great church, the Cathedra Petri was 
not only a focus for worship. Placed in the position normally 
occupied by the bishop’s throne, it was designed to be a 
powerful expression of the ancient power of the Church and 
the papacy. 

Bernini’s design ideas were quickly imitated in other Roman 
churches and subsequently found their way across the Catholic 


and even into the Protestant world. Andrea Pozzo’s altar to St 


2.1 Design for the fictive 
architecture of the vault of the 
church of Sant’Ignazio, Andrea 
Pozzo, pen, grey and brown ink 
and grey wash, Rome, 1685-90 
(National Gallery of Art, 
Washington) BAR185 


Ignatius Loyola in the Gest, based on the scheme of the 
Cornaro Chapel, adds another theatrical device in the form of a 
painting of the apotheosis of the saint, which during solemn 
feast days drops away to reveal a precious silver statue of him. 
Thanks to Pozzo’s book of 1693-1700 on the theory of 
perspective painting, the design became the standard model for 
altars across the world, spawning examples in central and 
eastern Europe and Portuguese Goa (see pl.?, feature spread 
Bizarre — Pozzo altar). Pozzo himself devised a more complex 
variant in the later altar to St Aloysius Gonzaga in the church 
of S. Ignazio, which instead of a painting substitutes a fixed 
carved relief and the straight columns with Salomonic variants. 
In Spain, much later, altars of this type reached an unequalled 
level of fantasy, culminating in the famous Trasparente in the 
cathedral of Toledo, which deploys all Bernini’s theatrical 
devices and use of mixed marble and other materials, although 
its ornamental vocabulary actually combines borrowings from 
northern European Mannerism with late Baroque ornamental 
ideas from Italy. 

The term Gesamtkunstwerk, often used to describe this 
Baroque phenomenon of the total work of art, was first applied 
by art historians to those Baroque churches of central and 
eastern Europe in which, in a manner ultimately indebted to 
Bernini, a rich and complex interaction between architecture, 
painting, sculpture and ornament is unified through the 
dramatic use of light. While some interiors, such as that of Egid 
Quirin Asam’s jewel-like church of St John Nepomuk in 
Munich, are the product of a single directing mind (see pl.?, 
feature spread Counter-Reformatory Saints), others, such as 
the court chapel in the Residenz at Würzburg, are in fact the 
product of a range of painters, sculptors and craftsmen working 
together in the same style over an extended period. The 
interiors of the churches of Portugal and Brazil use different 
means to achieve the same ends. Entirely decorated in a rich 
layer of carved ornament covered in Brazilian gold leaf, they are 
designed to focus the congregation’s attention on the main 
altar, which is backed by a tall stepped trono for the display of 
the consecrated host, contained in a small room-like space (see 


pl.4.? trono). 
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THE CORNARO CHAPEL (1647—52) 


Evonne Levy 


n a cloudy day the Cornaro Chapel, in the 
Roman church of S. Maria della Vittoria, is 
dimly lit, though dazzlingly patterned (1). 


Facing the altar, which is surrounded by rare and 


intensely patterned coloured marbles framed by 
black marble pilasters, the spectator feels 
submerged in the substratum, at bedrock, like 
the two cadavers shown on the floor emerging 
from their sepulchres (2). When the clouds part, 
light suddenly streams into the chapel from a 
hidden window, illuminating the white Carrara 
marble group of the smiling Angel and St Teresa 
floating in ecstasy on a cloud (3), bathing 
everything around in a golden glow. The 
alabaster panels beside the altar suddenly 
become transparent, living up to their 
reputation as representations of clouds. Framed 
like pictures, they seem to show the landscape 
of Paradise, suggesting that one of the tasks of 
the artist, Gianlorenzo Bernini, is to convince us 
that we have entered heaven. 





2.1 Praying Skeleton, floor relief 


from the Cornaro Chapel, 
Gianlorenzo Bernini, marble 
intarsia, Rome, 1647-51 
BAR350 
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Enacted on the altar are St Teresa’s closely 
related experiences of a vision of an angel 
plunging its flaming arrow into her and the 
sweet taste of ecstasy that ensued. In this 
weightless state, supine, with her senses closed 
to the world, her limbs fall limp, her mouth 
opens. The heavy folds of her drapery, alive in 
their complexity around her enflamed entrails, 
make visible the movements of a soul on fire 
with love of God. The face of the angel, Teresa 
wrote, ‘was so aflame that he appeared to be 
one of the highest rank of angels who seem to 
be on fire’, and fire is a leitmotif of the chapel, 
from the gilded heart ablaze on the chapel gate 
to the flame-like drapery of both angel and 
saint, to the light made permanent in gilt bronze 
rays framing the marble group. 


2.1 View of the Cornaro Chapel 
in Santa Maria della Vittoria, 
attributed to Guidobaldo 
Abbatini, Rome, about 1651 
(cat.) BARO77 





2.1 The Ecstasy of St Teresa, 
sculpture from the Cornaro 
Chapel, Gianlorenzo Bernini, 
marble, Rome, 1647-51 BAR351 


2.1 The Holy Spirit and Musical 
Angels, fresco from the vault of 
the Cornaro Chapel, Guidobaldo 


Abbatini for Gianlorenzo Bernini, 
Rome, 1647-51 BAR435 


2.1 Federico and other members 
of the Cornaro Family, relief from 
the west [right] wall of the 
Cornaro Chapel, Gianlorenzo 
Bernini, marble, Rome, 1647-51 
BAR352 
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The sunlight illuminates an already luminous 
fresco of the Holy Spirit celebrated by music- 
making angels (4). The fresco partially obscures 
the relief scenes from Teresa’s life on the upper 
reaches of the vault, making the clouds seem 
real. Cloud-shaped shadows painted in dark 
varnish support the illusion that a patch of 
heaven has dropped to earth. The changes in 
natural lighting create the sensation of an event 
in progress. 

Bernini engages the viewer’s senses in a 
‘narrative enactment’. The unfolding action, 
superseding the narratives taking place on the 
altar and in the vault, appears to be caused by a 
divine force. In a chapel executed in different 
media and materials, Bernini creates what seems 
like a temporally unified event, and, in the 
words of his biographer Filippo Baldinucci, a 
‘beautiful whole’ (bel composto). 

The chapel served two purposes: it 
commemorated the newly canonized Spanish 
mystic St Teresa of Avila and it provided a 
memorial to the Venetian Cardinal Federico 
Cornaro, who paid Bernini an extraordinary sum 
to honour his family and to support his own 
aspirations to the papacy. One doge and seven 
cardinals from the Cornaro family, all but one 
long dead, sit in coretti on the side walls of the 
chapel as if attending mass (5). A family that 
existed through time has been catapulted over 
time into our time. Their responsiveness to the 
events that surround them convinces us that the 
divine is acting around us and upon us now, in 
this very space. 
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The Human Figure 2.1 Bust of Louis XIV, 


Gianlorenzo Bernini, marble, 


Paris, 1665 (Musée national des 
the multitudes of cherubs, saints and angels on the ceiling of a ee er ea 


The swooning figure of St Teresa in the Cornaro Chapel and 


the Gesù are a reminder of the vital part played by the human Trianon) BAR275 
figure in Baroque art and design. Allegorical, sacred and 

mythological figures had of course long played a dominant role 

in art, but it was in the Baroque period that they seemed to 

take over the whole work of art, turning it into a drama in 


which the actors energetically strove not only to convey a 2.1 Bust of Charles II, Honoré 
Pelle, probably Genoa, Italy, 1684 


particular message, but to do so by engaging the viewer with 
(cat.) BAROO4 


overt expressions of emotion. The ways in which this was 


achieved were very largely developed in Rome in the circle of 

















Bernini and his contemporaries. Bernini, in particular, found the 
means of endowing the whole figure with emotion, in pose, 
gesture and drapery as well as facial expression. Above all, he 
gave his figures a sense of realistic immediacy, as if they had 
been stopped in mid-action, made all the more actual by the 
treatment of detail and texture. This is most clearly seen in his 
figure of St Teresa, captured at the moment the smiling seraph 
pierces her heart with the flaming arrow of love, symbolizing 
her mystical union with Christ. 

Bernini was also responsible for inventing two forms of 
secular figure sculpture that came to be characteristic of the 
Baroque. The first was the heroic bust, with the head 
held proudly above a mass of billowing drapery. A 
secular echo of the devices developed for sacred 
subjects, this also solved the age-old problem of 
how to finish off the bottom of a bust in a 
convincing manner. Bernini used it first for Francesco 
d'Este, but more significantly and magnificently for 
Louis XIV (pl.2.15). Other rulers quickly demanded 
a similar treatment for their own portraits (pl.2.16). 
Bernini’s second invention, the rearing equestrian 
statue, was equally attractive to absolute rulers. He first 
used it for his sculpture on the Vatican Scala Regia showing 
the Roman emperor Constantine, set in front of a great curtain, 
seeing a vision of the sign of the cross in the sky before his 
victory at the Milvian Bridge, with the message ‘In this sign, 
you will conquer’. Just as the Constantine statue underlined the 
pope’s power, so Bernini’s adaptation of the theme for Louis 
XIV (see pl.?, feature spread Absolutism - Louis XIV 
equestrian Bozzetto) set the model for the conquering absolute 
ruler, although this statue was ultimately to be translated into a 


sculpture of the Roman Marcus Curtius. 
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2.1 The Descent from the Cross, 
Peter Paul Rubens, Antwerp, 
1611 (cat.) BAROI1OB 





While such treatments were new in sculpture, they were not 


new to painting, which had been developing an increasingly 
dramatized mode of representation since the early years of the 
seventeenth century, both in the chiaroscuro treatments of 
Caravaggio and the more classical treatments of the Bolognese 
mural and ceiling painter Annibale Carracci, as well as in the 
work of Peter Paul Rubens, the greatest artist of the northern 
European Baroque. Rubens developed a strongly dramatic style 
based on the close study of earlier art, including the colouring 
and handling of Titian, the dramatic lighting of Caravaggio and 
the figure treatments of ancient classical sculpture. The result 
was series of religious and secular works of unprecedented 
emotional power (pl.2.17). 

In France, the king’s painter, Charles le Brun, who was also 
director of the Royal Academy of Painting and Sculpture, 


devised a set of formulae for showing the human moods, 


2.1 William and Mary presenting 
the cap of liberty to Europe, 
ceiling design for Greenwich, Sir 
James Thornhill, oil on canvas, 


London, 1710 (V&A) BAR288 


known as the passions, in facial expression (see pl.4.? — Le 
Brun passions print). By the end of the seventeenth century 
such emotionally based treatments had found their way into 
sculpture and painting across Europe. Figures secular and sacred 
filled the churches, more vigorously modelled and more densely 
deployed than they ever were in Italy. The carefully devised 
representations of martyrdoms and ecstatic visions used in 
churches had their secular equivalents, prompted by the 
example of Pietro da Cortona. On the ceiling of the great 
dining hall of William III’s Royal Naval Hospital at Greenwich, 
the cloud-enthroned king and queen expel their enemies out of 
the oval frame, in exactly the same way as the damned in the 
ceiling of the Gesù (pl.2.18). In palaces, the painted and 
sculptured decorations followed a careful programme glorifying 
the ruler, in which the actors often took on the attributes of the 


classical gods. The best-known example was of course Louis 
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XIV himself, who promoted a link with the classical sun god 
Apollo by using the god’s image or his own image coupled with 
a sun mask emblem. While some rulers imitated Louis XIV in 
their connection to Apollo, others, such as William of Orange, 
later King William III of England, chose Hercules. In King 
William’s new palace at Het Loo, Hercules appears not only in 


the ceilings but also as the supports of the pier table in his state 


bedchamber, as part of a carefully devised iconographical 


programme (see pl.5.? Het Loo table design). 

The Hercules figures supporting the Het Loo table were 
examples of a growing trend in the applied arts of the Baroque 
of employing figures which combined a symbolic meaning with 
a practical function. As with Baroque architecture, there were 
antique precedents. The renewed and increasingly serious study 


of antique statues by Rubens and others from the early 


BAROQUE 


seventeenth century onwards encouraged the creation of 
objects illustrating antique themes Some of the earliest 
examples did indeed come from Rubens and his circle, 
including a silver ewer and basin made for King Charles I, 
(pl.2.19) and Rubens’s own salt-cellar, carved by Georg Petel 
with an exquisite, vigorous and complex Triumph of Venus, 
both based on the compositions found on Roman sarcophagi. ° 
[NOTE] Petel also devised a version of Rubens’s Drunkenness 
of Silenus, which became a popular subject for ivory and silver 
tankards. (pl.2.20). Figures could also dictate almost the whole 


2.1 Design for a dish depicting 2.1 Tankard depicting the 

the Birth of Venus, Peter Paul Drunkenness of Silenus, Johann 

Rubens, Antwerp, Belgium, about Baptist I Weinold, after a design 

1632-3 (cat.) BAROO9 by Rubens, Augsburg, Germany, 
1645-8 (cat.) BARO08 





2.1 Ewer with Neptune and 

tritons, Massimiliano Soldani 
Benzi, Florence, about 1721 

(cat.) BAROO7 


form of an object, as in Massimilano Soldani Benzi’s vase 
illustrating the Triumph of Neptune (pl.2.21). 

Based similarly on an antique marine theme was one of the 
high points of the composer Michele Todini’s Galleria 
Armonica e Matematica in Rome, created to promote his 
manufacture of musical instruments (pl.2.22). In a 
characteristically Baroque synthesis of sculpture, painting and 
music, the ‘machine of Polyphemus and Galatea’ combined a 
harpsichord with two figures, originally backed by seascapes 
painted by Gaspard Dughet. The Cyclops Polyphemus plays a 
bagpipe, the sound of which was produced by a small organ. 
The sea nymph Galatea, the object of his infatuation, probably 
once played a lute, perhaps imitated by the harpsichord. On 
the side of the harpsichord Galatea is borne along in triumph, 
while a triumphant procession of tritons and nereids supports 
the instrument. The type of composition and the figure 


treatment in this typical example of the Roman Baroque were 


2.1 Harpsichord with 
Polyphemus and Galatea, 
Michele Todini and Jacob Reiff 
(carving), Rome, about 1675 
(cat.) BAROO6 
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pioneered by Bernini and Pietro da Cortona. While Bernini 
himself designed examples of applied arts for only the most 
exalted clients, such as Queen Christina, his ideas were taken 
up by his collaborator, Giovanni Paolo Schor, whose designs for 
a wide range of applied arts also showed the influence of his 
master, Pietro da Cortona. An extraordinary state bed, designed 
by Schor to celebrate the birth of Maria Mancini Colonna’s first 
son, was in the form of an enormous shell pulled in triumph by 
hippocamps (see pl.5.? - Colonna bed). 

Perhaps the biggest assemblages of such symbolic figural 
compositions were to be found in the many works, from 
coaches to table decorations, created for the official entries of 
foreign ambassadors, especially into Rome. Among the grandest 
were the five carriages made in Rome for the Portuguese 
ambassadorial procession to Pope Clement XI in 1716, carved 
with allegorical figure sculpture. Of the three surviving coaches, 
one is devoted to the oceans and their exploration, a second has 
at the front an allegory of heroism and immortality and at the 
back an allegory of the city of Lisbon and of the royal house 
breaking Muslim power in Asia and Africa (pl.2.23), while the 
ambassador’s coach glorifies King John V of Portugal and his 
country’s role in navigation and conquest. The triumphal entry 
of Viscount Castlemaine, in 1687, ambassador for the Catholic 
James II of England, was, like that of Queen Christina, an event 
of great political significance. The ambassador’s two-month 
journey from London to Rome via Paris and Avignon was 
marked with festivities en route. Once in Rome, a band of 
artists worked for nine months to create the elements required 
for the official entry, including the coaches, allegorical figure 
sculptures one metre high in sugar for the banqueting table 
(see pl.?, Feature spread Dining — Castlemaine banquet) and 
painted allegorical decorations for the outside of his palazzo. All 
were carefully recorded and published in an illustrated account 
the following year by the royal portrait painter John Michael 
Wright.” [Festa Barocca ND98.0986] A comparable visual 
vocabulary was used for the carved decoration of warships, in 
particular their sterns, which used symbolic figures and 


architectural forms to convey messages of national power. 


2.1 Rear view, ‘Lisbon’ 
Ambassadorial Coach from the 
Embassy of John V of Portugal to 
Pope Clement XI, Maker 
Unknown, Rome, 1716 (Museu 
Nacional dos Coches) BAR245 
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Baroque Ornament 


2.1 The Dolphin Ewer, 
Adam Van Vianen, silver, 
Utrecht, The Netherlands, 
1614 (Rijksmuseum) 
BAR249 


Just as Baroque art and design gave prominence to the human 






figure, so Baroque ornament was heavily indebted to the 
vegetable and animal world: leaves and flowers especially, but 
also motifs derived from human and animal figures. The style 
sprang from Renaissance and Mannerist ornament as well as 
ancient Roman decoration. An important founding element was 
a form of late Mannerist ornament now called auricular, named 
after the fleshy parts of the ear, which it somewhat resembles. 
The auricular style, which fully emerged in the earliest years of 
the seventeenth century, sprang from an interest in fleshy 
forms, shells and scaly shapes, which began in the Low 
Countries in the 1550s, inspired by a fashion for dripping 
grottoes inhabited by scaly creatures. Essentially ambiguous, 
suggestive and bizarre, it was a zoomorphic style derived from 
marine, animal and human forms, and was not a little inspired 
by the new interest in human anatomy and dissection. 

The style was pioneered by goldsmiths and artists in Haarlem 
and Prague, most notably the members of the Van Vianen 
family, whose work in Prague for the Emperor Rudolf II, and in 
London for kings Charles I and II, as well as a set of prints of 
their work published in 1650, helped to spread it. Among the 
Van Vianens’ earliest and greatest achievements was the 
extraordinary ewer and basin made in 1614 by Adam van 


Vianen in memory of his brother Paul. More a work of art than 


as: 


a practical object, its female-figure handle and monkey-like foot 


have been smoothed off into a new melting ‘substance’ that 


EA 


takes over the ewer’s whole shape in a manner prefiguring the 
Baroque (pl.2.24). The soft natural forms of the auricular were 
particularly popular in Holland, but elements of it found their 
way across Europe, most especially into Germany and the 
Scandinavian and Baltic countries within the German cultural 
orbit. By about 1660 auricular forms had become incorporated 
into the standard naturalistic repertoire of Baroque ornament, 


most especially as a framing device for pictures and for the ae, ae ti 
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borders of shields or cartouches. The ambivalent nature of the 
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The new Italian style of interior decoration had arrived in 


auricular style and its references to dissection seem to have France by 1615. The French appetite for particular types of PY a es Tiga hel 


made it particularly suitable for inclusion in memento mori Italian design is shown by the plates in a compendium of 


paintings and memorial tablets. 

The strongly modelled forms of the auricular style were part 
of a late Mannerist trend towards ever broader and more 
sculptural forms, which began in Italy and formed the seed-bed 
of later Baroque ornamental developments. The Italian 
examples were soon taken north. Between 1610 and 1615, 
Rubens added to his house in Antwerp an encrustation of 
ornament partly based on what he had seen on the palaces of 


Genoa, engraved illustrations of which he published in 1622. 
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ancient and modern Italian decorative motifs, published in 
1645 by Adam Philippon, who had been sent to Rome by 
Cardinal Richelieu in 1640. Among the ancient Roman and the 
Renaissance material are motifs in a style close to the auricular. 
But by that point up-to-date ornament in Italy had taken a new 
turn, initiated by Pietro da Cortona. In a decisive shift from the 
distortions of Mannerism, Cortona employed a massive and 
dense overlayering of correctly classical swags, scrolls and 


masks, combining them with figures and cartouches (pl.2.25). 
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2.1 Ceiling of the Sala di Giove, Palazzo 
Pitti, Florence, Italy, Pietro da Cortona 
and Ciro Ferri, 1643 BAR278 
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2.1 Altar Card, Johann Adolf 
Gaap and Charles Germain, 
Rome, 1699 (cat.) BARI19 


2.1 Console Table, Maker 
Unknown, Rome, about 1700 
(cat.) BARI39 
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In France, as we have seen, it was Cortona’s classicizing 
design approach that became, in the 1660s, the official court 
style, applied to interiors, furniture and furnishings. In Italy, by 
the 1660s, largely through the efforts of Cortona’s pupil 
Giovanni Paolo Schor, a style had emerged that combined 
Cortona’s ideas with those of Bernini, and this found its way 
into a wide range of interior decoration and the applied arts. It 
combined richly modelled curved forms with cartouches, 
figures, and scrolling leaf ornament based on the acanthus 
plant. In a typical example from the late 1660s, the curves form 
the frame of an extravagant cartouche, one of the most 
characteristic motifs of Baroque ornament (pl.2.26). By the 
early years of the eighteenth century the shaped scrolls had 
developed a character between vegetation and architectural 
mouldings and could sometimes take over the whole object 
(pl.2.27). By the 1730s the forms had separated into a series of 
broken angular mouldings. This style, known as Barochetto, or 
little Baroque, had a light-hearted character that made it the 
Italian equivalent of the French Rococo. Perhaps its most 
characteristic expression was in the work of travelling north 
Italian and Swiss mural painters working chiefly across central 


and eastern Europe. 
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The Acanthus 


The scrolling leaves supporting Italian tables of the late 
seventeenth century were part of a passion for acanthus 
ornament that gripped much of Europe from about 1650 to 
about 1720. The acanthus motif had been in unbroken use 
since it first appeared in ancient Greece. An imaginary plant 
only loosely linked to the real plant of the same name, the 
acanthus was endlessly adaptable to 
both decorative and functional 
purposes. In its ancient Greek and 


Roman form it was used as a running fF) By af mee ory Wi 
Fn i s e ia a E a, : a F: 


frieze, or as part of a centralized F vl” ad i 
composition rising from the ground or Po if 

a vase, and was often combined with oF 
flowers and human, animal and 
fantastic figures. In the early sixteenth 
century Raphael and his pupils 
rationalized the forms of ancient 
acanthus in their painted decorations. 
A hundred years later these forms 


were revived, first of all in Italy, 


2.1 Title-Page for a set of friezes, 


Odoardo Fialetti after Polifilio 


Giancarli, engraving, Rome, 1628 


(V&A) BAR292 


2.1 Title-Page for a set of friezes, 


after Polifilio Giancarli, 
engraving, Amsterdam, The 
Netherlands, 1636 (V&A) 
BAR292 CONT 


2.1 Title-Page for a set of friezes, 


after Odoardo Fialetti, engraving, 


Paris, 1646 (V&A) BAR292 


2.1 Title-Page for a set of friezes, 
William Vaughan after Odoardo 
Fialetti, engraving, London, 1672 


(V&A) BAR292 


a fleshy and rather Baroque character and with a full 


complement of birds, beasts, putti and mythical figures. First 
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spread beyond Italy is hinted at by the 
publishing history of Polifilio 


Giancarli’s ideas for acanthus friezes, of 
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published in Venice in XXXX, they were subsequently copied 
in Rome (1628), Amsterdam (1636), Paris (1646) and London 
(1672) (pIS.2.28-31). Acanthus was the ornamental mainstay 
of the French official classical style, and thus of its later 
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derivatives elsewhere. At Vaux-le-Vicomte in the 1650s, Le 
Brun’s painted wall panels of vases, acanthus and flower 
garlands were adapted from Raphael. The large scrolling 
acanthus on the so-called Anne of Austria casket is derived 
from the ancient Ara Pacis or Altar of Augustan Peace in Rome 
(which still survives but was then known through sixteenth- 
century prints),'° but is combined with much smaller leaves 
and flowers, giving it a richly dense character very different 
from the Roman original (pl.2.32). In the same way, the 
scrolling acanthus designs of Jean le Pautre of the 1660s, with 
their wind-blown leaves and figures in violent action, far 
exceed their antique models in vigour and complexity. 
Acanthus was most keenly taken up in central Europe, 
reflecting a continuing tradition of vigorous leaf-work that had 
begun in the late Gothic period. Locally made acanthus candle- 
stands furnished the new Baroque palaces in Berlin in the 
1680s, while in church altarpieces from Bavaria to Sweden the 
architectural structure disappeared under a mass of leaf-work. 
It was this form of acanthus that became the basis of a 
vernacular decorative style still current in many parts of 


Europe." 
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Baroque Flowers 

Baroque floral ornament, although often found associated with 
the acanthus, had a largely independent origin. Like the 
acanthus, flowers have been used for ornament since ancient 
times. Running scrolls and hanging garlands incorporating 
flowers had been taken over from ancient Roman sources by 
artists of the Renaissance, but the blooms were often very 
generalized in form. A leading characteristic of flowers in 
Baroque ornament was the prominent naturalistic depiction of 
particular species. This was a reflection of the growing scientific 
and general interest in botany signalled by the increasing 
popularity, from the late sixteenth century, of flowers in 
gardens, the high prices paid for exotic rarities such as tulips 
and the emergence of the floral still-life. The first specialist 
flower painters emerged in Antwerp in the late sixteenth 
century. They were matched by printmakers, who not only 
copied the paintings (pl.2.33) but also produced sets of 
engraved prints that included flowers among other natural 
history subjects. '* Perhaps most significant for the future of 
Baroque floral decoration was the work of Jan Breughel the 
Elder, whose garlands of flowers and fruit, which were often 
combined with Rubens’s figure painting, anticipated the forms 
of later ornament. While such depictions were decorative they 
could also be freighted with meaning, for particular species 
carried sacred or secular messages (see pl.4.? Seghers) related 


to the figurative subject of the painting. 


2.1 Tile Panel, after Jacob 2.1 Casket of Anne of Austria, 
Kempener and Theodor de Bry, Maker Unknown, gold over wood 
tin-glazed earthenware, painted, covered in blue silk, Paris, about 
Lisbon, 1650-75 (Museu 1660 (Musée du Louvre) 
Nacional do Azulejo) BAR183 BAR330 


The introduction of floral ornament is well tracked in 
ornament prints and the finished products made by French 
jewellers and enamellers. The first hint is to be found in the 
flower-like elements in a type of ornament now called pea-pod, 
which appeared in jewellery prints in the 1620s. In the 1630s 
the prints included naturalistic flowers among the pea-pods. By 
the 1640s, French enamelled cases for watches and miniatures 
were being painted with scattered flowers or floral garlands. In 
other fields, richly naturalistic flower bouquets and garlands 
adorned French tapestry borders of the 1630s designed by the 
decorative painter Jean Cotelle. © A little later, painted floral 
still-lifes became a common component, often incorporated 


into the decoration of French rooms. Their appeal lay in the 





2.1 Benefactor’s Panel for Isaac Barrow 


from the Wren Library, Trinity College, 
Cambridge, England, Grinling Gibbons, 
carved wood, England, 1691-5 (Trinity 
College, Cambridge) BAR336 


startling illusion of reality, as Samuel Pepys wrote in 1669 of a 
painting by Simon Verelst: ‘a little flowerpot of his drawing, the 
drops of dew hanging on the leaves so that I was forced again 
and again to put my finger to it to feel whether my eyes were 
deceived or no ... a better picture I never saw in my whole 
life’. The bouquet and garland compositions of the still-life 
painters were copied in marquetry on cabinets, painted on to 
ceramics and turned back into three dimensions by plasterers 
and carvers, most famously by Grinling Gibbons, who 
developed a form of naturalistic carving that had originated in 
the Netherlands (pl.2.34). The most widespread form of 
Baroque floral ornament, however, was the running scroll, often 


combined with acanthus, together with the large bloom on a 
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single stem. Towards the end of the seventeenth century this 


became the characteristic border ornament on silver, most 
especially on the embossed dishes made for display on dining 
buffets, where the aim was to make a maximum impression, 
without, it was hoped, using too much silver (pl.2.35). 
Flowering scrolls and single blooms also formed the basis of the 
great seventeenth-century development in repeat patterns in 
woven textiles, stamped leathers or wallpapers, either in the 
form of single sprigs or as part of a complex pattern (see pl.5.? 
— Ham leather). 
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2.1 Dish, silver-gilt, 
Copenhagen, about 1680 
(V&A) BAR295 


Ornament and the Grotesque 

The botanical and animal forms used in Baroque ornament very 
often came together in the context of the grotesque (called in 
France the arabesque): a type of ancient Roman wall decoration 
based on a structural framework often inhabited by a strange 
collection of human figures, animals and fantastic creatures. It 
was named after the grotto-like buried rooms of Roman 
palaces in which it was discovered in the Renaissance. Both 
classical and imaginative, it created a design revolution after 
being established as an ornamental system by Raphael in 1517, 
in the decorations of the Vatican. Raphael’s type of grotesque 
wall decoration became part of the French classical style in the 
1640s; it was, for instance, used at Vaux-le-Vicomte some ten 
years later. In the late 1670s, Jean Berain, Louis XIV’s official 
designer, developed a new type of grotesque composition using 
bands of inanimate strapwork from which leaves sprouted. This 
form of strapwork was based on a type of Mannerist grotesque 
indebted to Islamic interlace ornament, but Berain’s handling of 
the strapwork was wonderfully adaptable and came to be used 
on surfaces large and small, from watch cases to garden 
parterres, as well as being capable of forming the whole shape 
of an object (pl.2.36). In France, Berain’s compositions were 


part of a trend towards a lighter and more whimsical approach 


2.1 Design for a Grotesque, Jean 
Berain, engraving, France, about 


1685-93 (V&A) BAR297 








to design that eventually, in the 1720s, produced the Rococo 


style. Outside France, however, Berain’s strapwork enjoyed a 
long life, especially in central Europe where Laub- und 
Bandelwerk (leaf- and strapwork) replaced the acanthus as the 
leading form of ornament and was combined with the 
architectural elements of contemporary Italian ornament to 
create a distinctive late Baroque style in the German and 


Austrian courts (see pl.5? Spiegelkabinett). 
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Baroque as a World Style 
The seventeenth century was characterized by the crossing of 
boundaries: natural ones through voyages, political ones 
through conquests, intellectual ones through ideas and material 
ones through the movement of goods and commodities. All 
these factors helped to make the Baroque the first style to 
appear in both world hemispheres and all the continents except 
for Australasia. Its spread outside Europe was a product of the 
development of territories by the European powers in South 
and Central America and along the sea routes to East Asia via 
the Cape of Good Hope and across the Pacific. The export 
from Europe of goods in the Baroque style extended from 
furniture, textiles and other movables to elements of building, 
such as the statuary, cut stonework and wall tiles sent from 
Portugal for incorporation into churches in Brazil and Angola. 
But the traffic of goods and of ideas in design went both ways. 
Objects made in the Baroque style for local European 
consumption, such as the ebony chairs produced in South Asia 
on the Coromandel coast, were also on occasion sent back 
home, where they seem to have helped to introduce the fashion 
for caned seats. At the same time, Europeans in South Asia set 
up the production of goods, notably printed chintzes, 
specifically for export to Europe, which joined the porcelain 
and other goods made in China shipped to satisfy the demand 
for brightly coloured ‘India’ goods in Baroque furnishing. Goods 
also circulated between territories, carried by company servants 
as they changed posts or sent to supply a need. Church 
altarpieces for Portuguese Angola were made in Portuguese 
Goa.” [NOTE baroque India p. 150) Sacred figures made by 
Chinese craftsmen in Spanish Manila were exported to Mexico, 
while the European-style ebony furniture used by the Dutch 
East Company in Java, if not made locally by enslaved South 
Asian craftsmen, was brought in from the Coromandel coast. 
The origins of such goods were very often reflected in their 
mixture of local and European themes. The export chintzes of 
South Asia, often based on drawings sent out from Europe, 
were carefully aimed at the European market by combining 
local Persian-derived elements, Chinese motifs and Baroque 
flowers, and even the grotesque designs of Jean Berain. 
Coromandel coast furniture and Goan church pulpits combined 
Baroque forms and vegetal motifs with figures taken from 
Hindu mythology (see pl.? feature spread Goa - pulpit). Such 
mixtures could involve both design and function. The great 
council room screen in the governor-general’s fort in Batavia 
(Jakarta) was carved by Chinese craftsmen very largely in the 
Baroque vegetal style, and was placed before the main entrance 


(pl.2.37). The central figure of Perseus, carrying the shield of 
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2.1 Screen for the Council Room 
of Batavia Fort, Chinese 
manufacture, Batavia (Jakarta), 
Indonesia, 1700-20 (cat.) 
BARO20 


Medusa, suggests that the screen was intended to repel evil 
spirits, as such a screen would do in a traditional Chinese 
house. This intimidating object, adorned with the royal crown 
and the arms of the Dutch East India Company’s towns in 
Holland, must have transmitted a combination of several 
messages to its Indonesian audience. 

Such patterns of export and local adaptation were not of 
course unique to the Baroque style outside Europe. The various 
design elements in the characteristically Baroque cane-seated 
‘English chair’ were modified to conform to local tastes as the 
type moved across Europe (see Feature Spread: The English 
Chair). While it is unclear why this particular chair type 
became so popular, it seems that the fashion may have spread 
through a vigorous export market in the chairs themselves. 
Other transfers of ideas occurred through the movement of 
paper and people, in the form of prints and drawings and of 
artists, craftsmen, designers and architects. Printed images had 
been used for the transfer of design ideas since the invention of 
engraving in Germany in the 1430s and had played a key role 
in the spread of Renaissance ornamental motifs from Italy to 
the rest of Europe in the early sixteenth century. By the end of 
that century print production had become big business, mainly 
based in Antwerp, whose wholesale publishers had offices in 
most of the major cities of Europe. By the mid-seventeenth 
century the centre of production had shifted to Paris, and then, 
in terms of the number of ornament prints produced, Augsburg 
took the lead in the early eighteenth century. The international 
nature of this trade is exemplified by the manner in which 
publishers worked to target particular markets, such as the 
Augsburg ornament prints in the Baroque and Rococo styles 
made for the Spanish and Portuguese markets, and by extension 
those of Central and South America." 

The design ideas carried by prints were, perhaps surprisingly, 
only rarely copied in their entirety. Among the examples are 
the monumental chimneypieces in the Swedish castle of 
Skokloster, copied exactly from a set of prints of fashionable 
French examples of the 1620s, which still survive in the castle."’ 
One of the Skokloster summer firescreens is adapted from a 
print by Jean le Pautre, whose huge production of seductively 


atmospheric etchings of interiors, palaces and gardens in the 
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official French court style had an enormous influence, chiefly in 
northern Europe. Much more usual was a form of imaginative 
adaptation of the type seen in the engraved and chased 
decoration on a salver of the 1690s (pl.2.38). Its outer border is 
adapted from a design by Stefano Della Bella, whose ornament 
prints of the 1630s to 1650s had an effect out of all proportion 
to their small number (pl.2.39). The figures over the curling 
Baroque cartouche in the centre are derived from the title page 
of a set of prints of putti and masks after the sixteenth-century 
artist Paolo Farinati (pl.2.40). The emergence in the 
seventeenth century of books illustrated with copper 
engravings, such as Andrea Pozzo’s Perspectivae Pictorum 
Architectorum, was also very significant. On its first publication 
in 1693 the usefulness of the Perspectivae was immediately 
recognized by a Leipzig reviewer, who praised its ability ‘to 
accomplish and by the fastest method and as succinctly as 
possible optical delineations of every kind’."* At the end of 25 
years it had been translated into at least seven European 
languages. The effect of its clear and dramatic plates was to 
spread the composition of the Roman Baroque altar to the 
whole of the Catholic world and beyond. 


The second way in which Baroque design ideas travelled was 
of course through the movement of people. Artists, architects 
and craftsmen had, of course, been carrying their skills and 
design ideas out of their home areas for centuries. Crucial to 
this process had been the process of craft training under the 
guild system, which determined that apprentices should hone 
their skills through a lengthy period working away from the 
guild. Since the sixteenth century, Italy had not only been the 
source of the most fashionable design ideas but also of the 
architects and craftsmen who could turn them into reality. In 
the seventeenth century a close-knit network of families based 
in the area around Lake Como and the Graubtinden region of 
Switzerland, bordering Italy, produced an astonishing number 
of travelling builders, fresco painters and plasterworkers, who 
helped to bring the Italian Baroque to central Europe and 
Scandinavia. But they were not without their local rivals, such 
as the very large school of plasterers and painters that emerged 
from Wessobrunn in Bavaria, who teamed up with the builders 


of the Bavarian Vorarlberg to produce much of the Baroque 


church architecture of southern Germany, and taking their 
skills further afield, to Poland and Russia. 
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2.1 Salver, workshop of Benjamin 
Pyne, silver-gilt, London, 1698-9 
(V&A) BAR299 


2.1 Frieze, from the set 
Ornamenti di fregi et fogliami, 
Stefano della Bella, etching, Italy, 
after 1647 (V&A) BAR300 





2.1 Title-Page of the set Diverses 
Figures a l'eau forte de petits 
Amours, Abraham Bosse after 
Paolo Farinati, re-print published 
by C.A.Jombert, 1736 (V&A) 
BAR301 
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CHAPTER 2.4 


incomplete design still needs tweaking! 


THE INTERNATIONAL ‘ENGLISH CHAIR’ 


Lucy Wood 


he London trade in caned chairs began in 

lee mid-1660s, probably stimulated by the 
Great Fire of 1666, and by 1690 some 70,000 
chairs were made per year. About 24,000 were 
allegedly exported annually to India and South- 
East Asia, where the heat made cane much 
more practical than upholstery (and where the 
technique of caning had in fact originated). All 
of these have seemingly been destroyed 
(probably ravaged by termites), but the trade is 
attested by some derivative Indian chairs, in 
more durable materials, probably made on the 
Coromandel Coast around 1710-20 (7). 

Others were exported within Europe, 
especially to Holland, Germany and 
Scandinavia, and after 1700 to North America. 
In the principal importing cities imitations were 
soon manufactured, and the type came to be 
known universally as an ‘English chair’. In 


2.4 A ‘boyes and crowns’ 









armchair, walnut, The 


(Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam). 
This chair has more small-scale 


carving than was favoured in 
London-made chairs. BAR360 
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Netherlands or Germany, c.1690 





Germany the Margrave of Brandenburg-Schwedt 
ordered from Berlin, in 1696, a dozen ‘English 
chairs with Spanish cane’, which doubtless came 
from London; but a set of ‘caned English chairs’ 
supplied in 1732-3 to Queen Sophie Dorothee 
were probably manufactured in Berlin. In 
Sweden, London-made chairs were being 
imported as early as the 1670s, and still in the 
mid-1720s; by that time apprentice chair-makers 
in Stockholm were required to make chairs with 
caned seats, ‘like English chairs’. Even in France, 
cane-seated furniture of the 1690s, though very 
different in style from any English pieces, was 
described as d’anglaise. 

The English patterns themselves developed 
over the period of this international fashion. 
One of the earliest forms to be exported was 
decorated with one or more crowns on the 
back-frame and another on the front stretcher 


BAR358 


2.4 Armchair, teak, 
Indonesia, c.1 700-25 


(Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam) 
BAR361 


2.4 A ‘crown’ chair, stamped with 
the initials of the joiner, ‘MR’, 
walnut, London, c.1685-95 (V&A) 


2.4 Armchair, walnut, London, 
c.1685-1700. This was probably 
exported to Stockholm when first 
made. (cat.) BARO23 












GETT 





2.4 One of a pair of 
chairs possibly made 

for Thomas, Ist Viscount 
Windsor, London, 
c.1705-15 (cat.) 
BARO24 





2.4 Chair, Johan Henrik Spare, ebonized wood, 
Breslau (now Wroc] Jaw, Poland), 1710-16 (Helsinki 
Folk Museum). Spare, originally from Finland, escaped 
from Russian captivity during the Great Northern War 
to make chairs in Breslau. The carving of the top rail 
of this chair matches a distinctive Swedish model. 


BAR401 


(1); a slightly later type had crowns supported 
by naked putti, known as ‘boyes and crownes’ 
(3). Derivatives of these models are known in 
Sweden, Norway, Holland and — through Dutch 
mediation — Indonesia (4). 

From around 1700 English caned chairs 
became much taller, and were typically carved 
with pierced scrolls and foliage (and rarely with 
crowns). Soon the back uprights were treated as 
columns rather than spirals, and surmounted by 
an elaborate top rail (which previously would 
have been set between them). This model too 
was widely adopted in northern Europe; indeed, 
the earliest dated example with a ‘surmounting’ 
top rail may be Dutch (5). Sweden and 
Denmark favoured a hybrid model, retaining the 


crown or ‘boyes and crownes’ motif (6). 





2.4 Chair with stamped-leather 
covers, Portugal (probably 
Lisbon), c.1720—40 (cat.) 
BARO25 


2.4 One of a set of chairs, 
carved with the initials 

of Frederick IV, King 

of Denmark, walnut, 
Denmark, c.1711-20 
(Detroit Institute of Arts) 
BAR363 


The final development in London, from 
c.1715, was to merge the back uprights and 
caned panel into one — a full-width caned, 
moulded back-frame (9 and cat. 000). This type, 
too, was widely favoured in Europe, and a 
midway form was adopted in America (10). 

The ‘English chair’ inspired imitations in 
manufacturing centres where caning itself was 
not practised: a variant of the ‘simple’ crown 
chair, with a solid wood seat and slatted back, 
was made in Scotland (2). A remarkable Ionian 
painted chair, with carved back and splat (8), 
derives from the type in Figs 5 and 6. And a 
distinctive Portuguese type, with stamped 
leather back and seat (cat.000), is clearly — if 
perhaps unconsciously — inspired by the final 
development of the form (9). So the influence 
of the ‘English chair’ was seemingly even more 
pervasive than the international recognition of 
this term implies. 
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The next stage in the process of a style being spread through 
the movement of craftsmen is well shown by the progress of 
acanthus ornamentation in Norway. It was initiated by the work 
of a wood-carver recorded simply as a ‘hollender’ (perhaps a 
German) who in 1699 made the reredos and pulpit of St 
Saviour’s church in the central enclave of Christiania (now 
Oslo). The spread of acanthus ornament beyond the town was 
made possible by the travels of urban carvers working in 
country churches. The best of these, Lars Borg, created at 
Ringsaker in 1704 the finest of all the Norwegian font-houses 
and a pulpit based on the one in Oslo (see pl.4.? and 4.? font 
& font house). It was the acanthus ornament employed by 
these urban craftsmen, combined with the freer forms of the 
Rococo, which led, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
to the vigorous acanthus-leaf-based folk style now seen as 
typically Norwegian. 

As often with the movement of people, politics also had a 
major role to play. In 1686 Louis XIV, in response to an 
embassy to France, sent to Siam Jesuit scholars with an array of 
scientific instruments and six specialist craftsmen, with the 
aims of opening up trade and evangelizing. The same king’s 
revocation in 1685 of the Edict of Nantes, which for many 
years had allowed Protestant Huguenots freedom of worship, 
prompted a mass exodus of technical skill and design talent 
from the main centre of European fashion. Among the refugees 
was Daniel Marot, whose father was the court designer Jean 
Marot. As a designer to Louis XIV’s rival, Prince William of 
Orange (later King William HI of England), Daniel Marot 
developed a variant of the French style that passed to England 
and her colonies, as well as to Germany via royal marriages (see 
pl.? feature spread Bedchambers — Marot print). William’s 
desire to copy French styles was characteristic of many 
European rulers, whether they were enemies of France or not, 
although political alliances could have an influence. While the 
Danish court did absorb some French ideas, its strongest artistic 
links were with Germany, reflecting its political allegiance to 
the Holy Roman Emperor. The love of things French in 
Sweden, Denmark’s traditional enemy, was linked to her 
allegiance to Louis XIV. The manner in which such courts 
adopted the Baroque style varied according to local 
circumstances, but almost always it involved the employment 
of foreign artists or designers and the conscious gathering of 
information from outside sources. 

In England, the Restoration in 1660 of Charles II after his 
continental exile had prompted the fashionable updating of the 
royal residences in a style that combined both French and 
Dutch elements. At Windsor Castle, the Upper Ward was 
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turned into a Baroque palace from 1675 by a team consisting of 
the architect Hugh May, who had been with the king in exile, 
the woodcarver Grinling Gibbons, who had been trained in 
Holland, and the painter Antonio Verrio, who introduced into 
England mural and ceiling painting in the Franco-Italian 
manner. For courts such as those of Portugal and Sweden, 
further from the centres of aesthetic authority, the process of 
design was more difficult and complex. In Portugal, the 
absolutist king John V, rich through Brazilian gold and 
diamonds, looked directly to France for guidance in secular 
decoration and ceremonial. In 1728 he recruited the goldsmith 
Juste-Auréle Meissonnier, Louis XV’s designer of festival and 
ceremonial decorations, as an adviser on artistic matters, 
designing for the Portuguese king a silver throne in the manner 
of that made for Louis XIV, which had been melted down XX 
years before.” 

In ecclesiastical matters, including design, manufacture and 
ritual, Jodo V’s court turned to Rome. Between 1740 and 1744, 
a team of artists, designers and makers were recruited by the 
ambassador at the Vatican, Manuel Pereira de Sampaio, and 
seemingly managed by the architects Luigi Vanvitelli and 
Nicola Salvi, while in Portugal the works came under the 
charge of Jodo Frederico Ludowice (or Ludwig), a goldsmith 
and architect born in Swabia and trained in Munich and in 
Rome, where he worked on the S. Ignazio altarpiece in the 
Gesù. For the basilica in the Lisbon patriarchal palace, chapel 
fittings, furnishings and silver were designed and made in Rome 
and Florence, including full-size replicas in wood of the 
monstrances used on the altars of St Peter’s. The artists were 
carefully directed to look for inspiration at particular items in 
Rome.” 

About 60 years earlier, an absolutist monarchy at the other 
end of Europe had had the same need to develop Baroque 
forms of design. Sweden had emerged in the 1650s as a great 
power, with territories around the Baltic and a scattering of 
colonial settlements. Her adoption of absolutist rule in the 
1670s coincided with the start of the career of Nicodemus 
Tessin the Younger, who became the royal architect and 
eventually, like Colbert in France, superintendent of public 
works, and thus the controller of all court design. Aware that in 
Sweden he had ‘the most obdurate of climates to contend with, 
together with the ignorance of the craftsmen’, he made a series 
of trips abroad between 1673 and 1688, in particular to France 
and Italy. His first purpose was to collect information on 
architecture and ‘all those concerns on which architecture is 
dependent or to which it is related, viz. sculpture, painting, 


landscape, gardening, hydraulics, mechanics and festivities for 


both glad and solemn occasions’.* The resulting huge collection 
of drawings, books and prints, organized by subject for easy 
reference, was augmented, after his return, by specially 
commissioned record drawings of the latest trends, which 
included Roman sculpture and sheets showing the latest types 
of French silver tableware and fashions in table arrangements. 
His second purpose was to make contacts that would produce 
foreign craftsmen and artists willing to work in Sweden, as well 
as commissioning objects from foreign designers. 

In Rome in the 1670s, Tessin attended the studio of the 
architect Carlo Fontana, a training ground in the Baroque for a 
number of foreign architects, including the Austrian Fischer von 
Erlach and the Scot James Gibbs. Tessin’s careful academic 
drawings of such modern buildings as the churches of S. Ignazio 
and S. Carlo Borromeo were shown to Bernini for examination 
(pl.2.41). But he also made designs or ‘inventions’ on 
appropriate subjects, including dramatic schemes for thrones 
and state bedchambers in the Bernini manner. In France in the 
1670s, he made a special study of gardens, including those at 
Versailles, and detailed notes on furniture and furnishings in 
1687. Le Nôtre took him round the Versailles gardens, while Le 
Brun received him at home. Tessin’s studies led him to create a 
synthetic Baroque style that combined elements from Italy, 
most especially for exteriors, with ideas from France (especially 
from the 1690s), largely employed in secular interiors, state 
events and gardens. A clue to his choice of architectural and 
artistic heroes is provided by those depicted on the ceiling of 
the main hall of his private palace in Stockholm: the architects 
Bramante and Bernini, the sculptors Michelangelo and Algardi, 
the painters Raphael and Annibale Carracci and the engineers 
Domenico Fontana and Agostino Ramelli. The gilt-wood royal 
thrones in the ‘great church’ in Stockholm, carved by Burchard 
Precht in 1684 after designs by Tessin, are a close reflection of 
his Roman ‘inventions’ inspired by Bernini. His high altar for 
Uppsala Cathedral, carried out by Precht in the 1720s, is one of 
the numerous progeny across the world of Andrea Pozzo’s S. 
Ignazio altar in the Gesù.” Pozzo’s figures of the New 
Testament and Faith casting their enemies into the abyss have, 
however, been shifted from their anti-Protestant message to 
Tessin’s anti-Catholic one, without altering the iconography. A 
design for a luxurious bed, while being inspired by examples at 
Versailles, includes elements taken directly from Italian 
drawings in his own collection (see pl.5.? - Tessin silver bed 
design). 

For his biggest project, the building of the Stockholm royal 
palace, completely reconceived after a fire in 1697, Tessin had 


brought over from France a group of artists and craftsmen who 





2.1 View of the dome of the 
church of San Carlo al Corso, 


Rome, Nicodemus II Tessin, pen 
and brown ink with blue and 
grey wash, Rome, 1673 (cat.) 
BARO12 


had trained under Berain, Le Brun and the sculptor Francois 
Girardon. The design of the imposing exterior synthesized ideas 
from several Italian palaces and villas, including Michelangelo’s 
Palazzo Farnese and Bernini’s Palazzo Chigi, as well as the same 
architect’s design for the Louvre (see pl.5.? - Stockholm palace 
exterior). For the planning and decoration of the interior Tessin 
turned to French royal examples, above all Versailles. In the 


centre of the courtyard was to stand an equestrian statue, 
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Candelabrum made for the Royal Chapel, 
Stockholm, Jean Francois Cousinet, Stockholm, 


1696-1707 (cat.) AR019 


largely based on Girardon’s famous statue of Louis XIV in the 
place Vendéme, of Charles XI by Bernard Fouquet, one of the 
artists brought to Stockholm. A drawing of the final idea was 
sent to Paris to be shown to the leading artists as well as to 
Louis XIV himself. The responses were reported by Daniel 
Cronstr6m, Sweden’s permanent envoy in France; the plinth, 
designed by Tessin, was found not to be to French taste, but 
Fouquet’s work got full approval. Tessin also turned to French 
artists and craftsmen for the production of movable items. 
These included the state coach from a design ordered from 
Jean Berain after the older coaches had been destroyed by a fire 
in 1696. The wooden framework was made in France, but the 
coach was finished by the French artists in Stockholm (see 
pl.5.? - Swedish state coach). For the silver in the royal chapel, 
including the candelabra and the great font, Tessin used Jean- 
Francois Cousinet, who worked in Sweden using, in the case of 
the font, a model made by Bernard Fouquet (pl.2.42 and see 
pl.5.? - Swedish font). A suite of tapestries showing victories 
was designed and woven in France, although the battle subjects 


were taken from Swedish paintings. 
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Court Workshops 


Artists and craftsmen had of course been attached to courts 
since the Middle Ages, working outside the restrictive, media- 
based regulations of the guild system, to produce works of art 
and luxury objects. The ability of such artists to operate across 
the whole field of the fine and applied arts, from paintings to 
textile design, helped to lay the foundations for the 
seventeenth-century phenomenon of the court-sponsored 
manufactory that worked across a broad range of media, most 
significantly the much admired and imitated French royal 
manufactory of the Gobelins, founded in 1662 (see Feature 
Spread: Gobelins). The Gobelins was an innovator not in its 
range of luxury products, for in that it had been anticipated by 
the example of Prague workshops of the Emperor Rudolf II 
some 60 years earlier, and by the Medici workshops founded in 
1588, but because its products came under the design control 
of a single individual, the artist Charles le Brun, with a resulting 
unity of style. 

Manufactories like the Gobelins served several purposes 
beyond their main function of supplying luxury products and 
furnishings to the court. Not only did they strive to make 
things of the highest quality and in the latest fashion, they also 
tried to develop a range of difficult and sought-after technical 
processes. Carrying out such work, as Tessin knew, often 
depended on expertise from abroad. The Flemish domination of 
the production of tapestry, the most expensive and prestigious 
of all luxury products, was challenged by several court 
initiatives using immigrant skill, including the English royal 
works at Mortlake, the Gobelins and the Berlin royal works 
early in the eighteenth century. Mirror glass, which became 
increasingly fashionable from the 1660s, was a Venetian 
monopoly until challenged from XXX by the ‘Manufacture 
royale de glaces de miroirs’, in turn imitated by the factories set 
up by the German princely courts. The working of hardstones, 
which since 1588 had been centred on the grand-ducal 
workshops in Florence, was begun at the Gobelins with the 
assistance of Italians, including Domenico Cucci (see pl.? 
feature spread Gobelins — Cucci cabinet). The long European 
search for the secret of true porcelain was finally ended in 1709 
by Johann Friedrich Bottger, working for Augustus the Strong, 
king of Poland and elector of Saxony. The products of the 
Meissen porcelain factory, established a year later, played a 
major role in the presentational aspects of the Saxon court, not 
only in the extraordinary porcelain-decorated interiors of the 
Japanisches Palais but also as gifts to important visitors. In the 
same way, for a long period the sought-after hardstones from 


the Florentine court workshops could only be obtained as state 


2.1 Casket, Granducal workshops 
after Giovanni Battista Foggini, 
Florence, Italy, about 1720 (cat.) 
BARO039 
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THE GOBELINS WORKSHOP 


Florian Knothe 


uring the 1660s, Louis XIV (1638-1715) 
LD) se eee a series of royal manufactures as 
a means of encouraging and controlling French 
artistic production. These large-scale enterprises 
furnished the French and foreign courts, and 
produced some of the most extraordinary and 
innovative designs of Louis’s reign. The king’s 
principal agent in this programme was Jean- 
Baptiste Colbert (1619-83), Minister of Finance, 
who, between 1681 and 1683, created a 
distinctive French version of European 
mercantilism (now called Colbertism). With the 
intention of reducing imports and placing Paris 
at the centre of Europe’s luxury production, 
Colbert’s domestic economic campaign included 
the fostering of both the new royal manufactures 
and the existing, highly skilled workshops of 
seventeenth-century Paris. In terms of 
propaganda, design was a crucial tool. Not only 
were the products of royal patronage to be 
among the most impressive, and expensive, in 
Europe: they were rich in iconographical 
decoration celebrating the life and power of the 
French king. 

Colbert housed the new Gobelins manufacture 
in the existing textile workshops of the Hôtel 
des Gobelins, to which site were relocated four 
existing tapestry ateliers from Paris and Maincy 
(1).' In 1663 the artistic and business leadership 
of this new manufacture was placed in the hands 
of Charles Le Brun (1619-90), former head of 
the Maincy workshops and First Painter to the 
king from 1662. The workshops expanded as 


2.2 Cabinet, Domenico Cucci, 
Paris, 1679-83 (cat.) BAROI8 
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and Seasons, or by allusion, as in the History of 
Alexander (2).* Other weavings, including those 
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production, as the city’s artisans took up the 
engraved designs, or parts of them, and deployed 
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engravers and embroiderers arrived to take up 
new positions.’ In total there were about 200 
male employees, and, as indicated by rare 
individual accounts, a number of female 
household members also joined the workforce.’ 
Protected by royal letters patent of 1667, these 
craftsmen worked to Le Brun’s designs, creating 
some of the most ambitious projects of 
seventeenth-century Europe (see fig.00*). 

The Gobelins is best known for its series of 
sumptuous high-warp tapestries, many of which 
glorified the king’s moral virtues and political 
power, either through allegory, as in the Elements 
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2.2 Visit of King Louis XIV to 
the Gobelins, October 15,1667), 
from the tapestry series The 
History of the King, tapestry, after 
a design by Charles Le Brun, 
woven at the Manufacture 
Royale des Gobelins, Paris, 
1665-80 (Mobilier National, 
Paris OR Musée National des 
Chateaux de Versailles et de 
Trianon) BAROI7 


XIV’s diplomatic and military victories, royal 
wealth and leisure.” The workshops produced 
innovative designs in all kinds of materials, 
notably the furniture cast from silver or 
mounted with panels of semi-precious stones, 
which challenged the status of renowned foreign 
workshops such as the Florentine Opificio delle 
Pietre Dure, and testified politically to the 
strength of the Bourbon empire (see fig.00**).° 
The direct influence of the Gobelins designs was 
extended as some were engraved and made 
available as prints (3).’ These had an impact 
both on European taste and on Parisian 


achievements date to its first 20 years. Following 
Colbert’s death and the shift from Le Brun’s to 
Pierre Mignard’s (1612-95) direction, it became 
less inventive. Furthermore, the War of the 
League of Augsburg (1688-97) committed the 
French crown to enormous financial outlay, 
drastically reducing funding for the arts. The 
solid silver furniture was melted down only 
seven years after it had been made, and entire 
workshops were closed. The tapestry workshops 
were to survive, reorganized in 1699 by Robert 
de Cotte (1656-1735), and they alone were to 
maintain a major influence during the 
eighteenth century." 
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gifts (pl.2.43).** Perhaps the biggest of all state gifts was that of 
the Amber Room, designed by the Prussian court sculptor 
Andreas Schliiter, made by craftsmen from Denmark and 
Danzig and installed in Schloss Charlottenburg in Berlin. In 
1716 it was given by Friedrich Wilhelm I of Prussia to Peter the 
Great of Russia, an act that helped to seal their political 
alliance against Sweden. 

But the promotion of court manufacture had a still deeper 
purpose, born of the close identification of the absolute 
monarch with the nation. The Gobelins and the other newly 
established French royal manufactories were part of a broader 
policy, introduced by Colbert as minister of finance, to foster 
French manufactures, both for home consumption and for 
export. Part of the same project was the promotion of both the 
king and the nation through state-sponsored prints.” In the 


same way, Tessin recognized the power of design in promoting 


both the national interest and royal prestige. 





2.1 Pair of auricular salts, Thomas 2.1 A Cabinet of Curiosities, 
Bogaert, Amsterdam, 1638 (cat.) Johann Georg Hainz, also called 
BARO38B Georg Hinz, Hamburg, Germany, 


after 1665 (cat.) BARO26 
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Marvellous Materials 

As the activities of the court manufactories suggest, a 
fascination with physical materials, both real and imitation, 
played a central role in the complex visual language of the 
Baroque. The waving plumes and pasteboard armour of Queen 
Christina’s evening reception were matched by an interest in 
real materials, their nature and their meaning, characteristic of a 
period that saw both the birth of modern science and the 
geographical opening up of the world beyond Europe. In 
external architecture, the ideal stone could be imitated in 
plaster, but a strong awareness of materials could also produce 
such buildings as the Palazzo Carignano in Turin, with its huge 
sculptural facade of moulded brick. In interior architecture, the 
counterpoint to the heavenly illusion in paint and plaster up 
above was a real world of bronze and expensive patterned 
marble below, reassuring even if only skin-deep. The 
concentration of coloured marbles, bronze, lapis lazuli, gilding 
and paint in Bernini’s Cornaro Chapel turned it into a precious 
and richly coloured setting for the white marble figures of the 
central drama. It is like a jewel box, but was also modelled on 
an imaginative reconstruction of the lost marble-lined secular 
interiors of imperial Rome. This was true of the concentration 
of bronze, paint, marble and gilding in state rooms at the palace 
of Versailles and even, by extension, of the conspicuous painted 
imitations of marble in the Baroque interiors of Scandinavia. In 
Portugal and Brazil these materials were replaced by equally 
assertive gilt-wood carving and painted tiles. As always, the 
viewer is aware of the material as well as the total effect. 

By the early seventeenth century, rare and precious materials, 
both natural and man-made, had long played a major role in 
princely collections. The princely Kunst- und Wunderkammer 
(or room for artificial and curious objects) that evolved in the 
sixteenth century contained natural history specimens and 
curiosities as well as scientific materials and works of art, books 
and documents. The systematic organization of these materials 
and specimens came to be seen as a microcosm of the world 
and by extension a visual expression of the divinely 
manufactured universe. By the early seventeenth century such 
collections, often contained in a specially made cabinet or 
Kunstschrank, had come within the reach of the middle classes 
and others. The contents of a typical example include shells, 
coral and pearl jewellery, an agate cup, and a tankard and cup 
of ivory, characteristically Baroque examples of the type of 
virtuoso art object, or Kunststück, made for such art cabinets 
(pls.2.44 and 2.45). The making of objects in elephant ivory, 
either carved or turned on a ‘rose engine’ lathe into a series of 


complex shapes, was both a professional practice and a normal 
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part of the education of princes. The form of such lathe-made national meaning, symbolizing overseas territories in which 


objects reflected the God-given geometry of the universe but in they had an interest. A Danish tureen made of obsidian signals 
addition, being entirely machine-made, they symbolized man’s its origin by the finial figure of an Icelandic sheep (pl.2.48), 
mastery over nature through mathematics and mechanics while a tankard made of narwhal tusk is surmounted by a 
(pl.2.46). But the painting of the cabinet is also a ‘vanitas’, a figure of a Greenlander and has on its lid an engraved 
reminder, as the skull shows, that such earthly riches and fruits medallion of Hiob and Gunelle, two of the four Inuit who 
of ingenuity are fleeting in the face of death. came from Greenland to Denmark in 1654. Interestingly, the 
S 2.1 Lidded tureen in Icelandic 
Materials could also have other meanings. Many of the most design of the feet refers to the medieval tradition that narwhal obsidian. Hans Peter Holst 
exotic were believed to have the capacity, very useful at the tusks were the horns of unicorns. C 1725 (cat.) 


BAR030 


time, to detect poison, including Saxon soapstone, the newly 


invented ruby glass (see pl.1.10) and rhinoceros horn, which 





also had the sexual connotations it still carries in some cultures 
today (pl.2.47). Amber, mysteriously found washed up on the 
seashore, but in fact the fossilized sap of prehistoric trees, was 


linked by the ancient Greeks to the sun god Apollo (see 


pl.1.28). For some royal collectors certain materials also had a 





2.1 Lidded Cup, Philipp Senger, 2.1 Lidded Beaker in Rhinoceros 

Florence, Italy, 1681 (cat.) Horn, Maker Unknown, 

BARO32 Germany, 1625-75 (cat.) 
BARO33 
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By the end of the seventeenth century the idea of the all- 
embracing Kunstkammer as a universal microcosm had begun to 
be replaced by art, scientific and natural history collections 
arranged according to aesthetic or historical criteria. This trend 
was especially evident among the princes in Germany, newly 
embarked on a wave of palace building made possible by years 
of peace. Augustus the Strong of Saxony, who had closely 
studied the example of Louis XIV, distributed among the 
pavilions of his newly built Baroque parade and performance 
ground, called the Zwinger, the scientific collections, the prints 
and drawings collection and the library. In the adjacent electoral 
palace he created the Green Vault, a set of Baroque showrooms 
for the decorative arts (excluding porcelain) and jewellery, 
which was finished in 1729. In this he extended the idea of the 
small treasury of the type built by Louis XIV at Versailles 
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2.1 Agate vase with cameos, 2.1 Vase, Johann Melchior 
Pierre Ladoireau and workshop, Dinglinger, Johann Christian 


Paris, 1687-9 (cat.) BARO27 Kirchner, Dresden, Germany, 


about 1720-21 (cat.) BARO31 


(pl.2.49), by combining objects inherited from his predecessors 
as well as the products of the court manufactory in a carefully 
modulated environment. Museum-like in its systematic 
arrangement, it was also a calculated demonstration of the 
power and wealth of its creator, not only in its design and the 
number of objects, but as a demonstration of Saxony’s natural 


riches in minerals and precious and semi-precious stones 


(pl.2.50). 
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The sequence began with the room of Renaissance and 
modern French bronzes, shown against oak panelling and 
dominated by equestrian bronzes of Louis XIV and Augustus 
the Strong. Next came a small room of ivories, lined with 
lacquer imitating marble. The room next door, decorated with 
mirrors and red lacquer, contained 370 pieces of mostly 
modern white silver. It was succeeded by a room of silver-gilt 
objects, lined with mirrors and bright green lacquer. Three 
hundred standing cups and other pieces were shown on 250 
wall brackets and eight tables. The next space, ‘the hall of 
precious objects’, was the most spectacular of all (pl.2.51). 
Under a Renaissance vault, many hundreds of objects were 
shown on carved gilt brackets, seemingly infinitely replicated by 
the mirror-lined walls. Objects made of alabaster, lapis lazuli, 


agate, jasper, chalcedony and serpentine, along with shells, 
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ostrich eggs and rock crystal, were carefully and systematically 
arranged by material to aid their study. In the corner was a 
room protected by an iron grille, filled with the small jewelled 
and enamelled products of Augustus’s court workshops. But 
from this point on the room scheme raised the political 
temperature, with dynastic portraits in the window embrasures 
in the hall of precious objects, and next door a room with a set 
of cupboards containing, according to tradition, secret treaties 
and other similar material, on the doors of which were the 
arms of the territories of the royal house, including Poland and 


Lithuania. 


2.1 Hall of Precious Objects, 
Historic Green Vaults, Dresden, 
before 1729 BAR253 
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The last room, designed to be the knock-out blow, was 
dedicated to jewellery and jewelled objects, most of it 
commissioned by Augustus himself. The wall cases contained 
sumptuous parures of the elector’s personal jewellery, while at 
the centre were three Kunststiicke, complex masterpieces by the 
court jeweller Johann Melchior Dinglinger. The gold tea and 
coffee set, adorned with enamels, lapis lazuli and ivory, had 
already played a role in matters of state, having been sent with 


much other precious material to Warsaw for the crowning of 


Augustus as the king of Poland in 1701, in order to help gain 


the support of the Polish nobility. The ‘Court of the Great 
Moghul’, representing in miniature the lavish birthday 
celebrations of an imaginary Asian ruler, was a vision of wealth 
and absolute power, embodied not only in its subject but also 
in the jewels and other precious materials from which it is 
made (pl.2.52). The Obeliscus Augustalis, created some 20 
years after these works, was a Kunststück in architectural form, 
celebrating the power of the elector and king, constructed on a 
complex iconographical programme centred on a portrait 
enamel backed by trophies and surmounted by the elector’s 
bonnet and the joint crown of Poland and Lithuania. It is a 
translation of an exterior obelisk carried out in a range of 
precious and other materials in a manner recalling the 


treatment of the Roman Baroque interior. 


2.1 Court of the Great Mogul, Johann 
Melchior Dinglinger, Georg Christoph 
Dinglinger and workshop, Georg 
Friedrich Dinglinger, gold, silver, partially 
gilt, enamel, emeralds, pearls, lacquer 
painting, Dresden, Germany, 1701-8 
(Griines-Gewilbe, Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden) BAR254 
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2.1 Lidded Cup, probably 2.1 Lidded Cup, probably 


Wolfgang Howzer (metalwork), Wolfgang Clock, Adriaan van den 
China (cup), 1630-40 and Bergh (movement) and Hans 
probably England (mounts), Coenraadt Breghtel (case), The 
1660-70 (cat.) BARO42 Hague, 1650-75 (cat.) BARO37 





Magic Materials from Across the Sea 

Among the collections from the Green Vault is an ostrich egg 
cup made to celebrate Augustus the Strong’s second accession 
to the throne of Poland in 1734 (pl.2.53). Its tautological 
design, in which there is an interplay between the object’s form 
and its material, is in a Kunststück tradition going back to the 


sixteenth century. But its exotic materials also say something 


ay, 


else, for neither the porcelain nor the egg are from across the 


sea but are local Saxon products, the porcelain coming from 
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the Meissen factory and the egg from a bird in the royal 
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menagerie at Moritzburg. In one sense, the Court of the Great 


Tipi 


Moghul really had come to pass in Saxony. 
Such a transfer was the logical conclusion of a fascination 


with cultures and products from outside Europe, and from Asia 
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in particular, that accelerated in intensity in the early sixteenth 
century with the opening up of the trade routes to both the 
east and the west. By the mid-seventeenth century, with the 
expansion of the Dutch and English trading companies, Asian 
products, often made specifically for export, had ceased to be 
the unique preserve of the treasury and Kunstkammer and were 
becoming articles of trade and fashion. Chinese and Japanses 
porcelain took the lead (pl.2.54). Sixty-five pieces of porcelain 
are recorded in the inventories of Charles I of England in 
1649-51, while in 1681 Louis XIV ordered a porcelain service 
running to 1,508 pieces.” [NOTE China collecting: David 
Mitchell]. Also exported was Chinese and Japanese lacquer and 


2.1 Cup in the form of an ostrich, Chinese and South Asian textiles and silver filigree. The fashion 
Benjamin Herfurth and Johann 
Joachim Kändler, Dresden, 


Germany, 1734 (cat.) BAR043 makers in response (pl.2.55). 





for filigree prompted extraordinary feats of skill by European 
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2.1 Tea-Table, Makers Unknown, 
Java, altered in England, about 
1680 (cat.) BARO41 







2.1 Pair of Vases, Queen Louise of 
Denmark and Christian van 
Bracht, Denmark, 1713-18 (cat.) 
BAR045 
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2.1 Tulip Vase on a Stand, 
Adrianus Koeks, Delft, The 
Netherlands, before 1694 (cat.) 
BAR208 
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Significantly, the demand for porcelain for the decoration of 
interiors was well in advance of the available imported 
materials, prompting the manufacture of imitations in tin- 
glazed earthenware, beginning in Delft in the 1640s (pl.2.56). 
The yearning for Delftware led to the setting up of factories 
elsewhere with the assistance of Dutch workers. The miniature 
palace of the Trianon de Porcelaine in the gardens of Versailles, 
built in 1670 for Louis XIV’s mistress Madame de Montespan, 
was roofed in blue and white earthenware tiles in the Delft 
style. From the 1670s interiors in France, England, Holland and 
Germany were arrayed with porcelain and furnished with 
lacquer chests, cabinets and tables, moving an English 
economist to note that ‘From the greatest gallants to the 
meanest cookmaids nothing is thought so fit to adorn their ... 
closets like China and lacquered ware’.*’ Much lacquer, like the 
Javanese table of the Countess of Dysart (pl.2.57), had to be 
adapted for European use, but the demand for local versions, 
albeit made in painted varnish rather than true lacquer, was 
clearly indicated by the publication in 1688 of John Stalker and 
George Parker’s A treatise on Japanning and Varnishing ... 
Together with an hundred distinctive patterns for japan-work, in 
imitation of the Indians, aimed at both amateurs and 
professionals. Amateur lacquering and japanning could become 
a hobby at the highest social level, as the work done in the 
Danish court demonstrates (pl.2.58). The rage for imitation 
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lacquer even found its way into ceramics, decorating Meissen 
coffee pots made in red stoneware in the Chinese style 
(pls.2.59 and 2.60). 

From about 1690, complete rooms were created in a mixed 
exotic style now called chinoiserie, in which the hundreds of 
pieces of porcelain were shown against mirrors or lacquer 
panels painted with ‘Chinese’ scenes (pl.2.61). At the palace of 


Oranienburg outside Berlin, named in honour of a Dutch 


queen, the porcelain in the Japanese Gallery of about 1695 is 





2.1 Coffee pot, Meissen porcelain 
factory, Meissen, Germany, 
1710-13 (cat.) BARI54 
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displayed on prominent gilt-wood pyramidal stands carved in 
the fashionable Berlin acanthus style, backed by mirrors. In the 
Porcelain Cabinet in the sister palace of Charlottenburg, 
created some ten years later, the porcelain and lacquer panels 
have become purely decorative highlights in a classical scheme 
carried out in gilt wood, beneath a painted ceiling (see pl.5.? 
Charlottenburg porcelain cabinet). The mixed stylistic origin of 
such environments is exemplified by the turban-shaped 
lacquered vases that appeared among the massed architecturally 
disposed porcelain and Delft displays of Augustus the Strong’s 
Japanisches Palais (pl.2.62). 


2.1 Coffee pot, Meissen porcelain 
factory, Meissen, Germany, 
1710-13 (cat.) BARI53 


2.1 Vase in the form of a turban, Martin 
Schnell, Dresden, Germany, 1715-21 
(cat.) BARO44 


2.1 Design for a Chimney Wall with 
Lacquered Panels and Porcelain, Daniel 


Marot, etching and engraving, The 
Netherlands, about 1700 (Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum) BAR194 
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2.1 Dress fabric with ‘bizarre’ 
pattern, Maker Unknown, silk 
damask brocaded with coloured 
silks, Spitalfields, London, 
about 1708 (V&A) BAR400 
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2.1 Views of the European 
Pavilions at the Garden of Perfect 
Clarity, Yuanming Yuan, after 

Yi Lantai, engraving, Beijing, 


1781-6 (cat.) BAR016 


The appeal of these imported goods (and their imitations) lay 
not only in their sophisticated and fine materials but also in 


their novel decorative language and approach to design: 


Among us the Beauty of Building and Planting is placed 
chiefly in some certain Proportions, Symmetries or 
Uniformities ... but their [the Chinese] greatest Reach of the 
Imagination is employed in contriving Figures, where the 
Beauty shall be great and strike the Eye, but without any 
order or disposition of Parts, that shall commonly or easily be 
observ’d.... And whoever observes the Work upon the best 
Indian gowns, or the Painting upon the best Skreens or 
Purcellans, will find their Beauty is all of this kind [that is] 
without Order.” 


The freedom allowed by a concept of beauty without order fed 
into the mainstream of Baroque design, most especially in the 
field of flat pattern in wallpapers and textiles, including the 
fantastical ‘bizarre’ silks (a modern term) whose overlapping 
layers of diagonally disposed asymmetrical ornament may be 
indebted to Japanese design (pl.2.63). 


SET 





The impulse towards the exotic that lay behind chinoiserie 
was also a major factor in the creation of perhaps the best- 
known architectural expression of the Baroque in Asia, the 
western-style palace, with its fountains and gardens, in the 
Yuanming Yuan, the Summer Palace at Beijing, made for the 
Emperor Qianlong in 1747. Designed by the resident Jesuit 
artist Giuseppe Castiglione, the overall planning of the scheme 
was evidently inspired by European palace models, although 
much of the detail and ornament introduced Chinese elements 
(pl.2.64). The resulting mixture was a Chinese fantasy of 
Europe, designed as a display space for the emperor’s numerous 
western gifts, which included tapestries in the chinoiserie style. 
But what was the main impulse? The emperor may have been 
trying to match the wonders of Versailles. He may also have 
been seeking to mirror the Chinese-style structures in Europe. 
What is clear, however, is that both the Chinese emperor, as the 
‘Son of Heaven’, and the ruler of France, descendant of the Sun 
King, were laying claim to the whole world and using the 


Baroque style to do so. 
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CHAPTER 3 


PERFORMANCE 
AND 
PEREORMATIVITY 


r | the popularity of the Baroque style, across and beyond 3.1 Musical Celebration held in 
Europe, lay in its flexibility, its adaptability and its capacity the Teatro Argentina, Rome, to 
celebrate the marriage of the 
Dauphin of France, Giovanni 
new materials, was employable in every conceivable situation Paolo Panini, oil on canvas, Rome, 


to move onlookers. The style could effortlessly accommodate 


and responded promptly to the ever-growing aspirations of its nO du Louvre, 414) 
patrons. The performative impact of the Baroque was an 

especially powerful tool in the hands of expert practitioners. 

This chapter considers how Baroque art and design could 

engage with its audiences wherever it encountered them, not 

only in the royal palace but also in the performative art and 

design made for the theatre, the urban square and the high 


altar. 
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Baroque Art and Design for the Theatre 


Joanna Norman 


In July 1747 a select audience gathered in the Teatro Argentina 
in Rome to attend a ‘dramatic composition’ to celebrate the 
marriage of Louis, Dauphin of France, to Maria-Josefa of 
Saxony. Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, the French ambassador 
to the Holy See, had rented what was usually a public theatre 
for the occasion and arranged for the temporary installation of 
‘the most charming paintings, and splendid rich decorations ... 
and every other corresponding ornament for a royal 
celebration’ in the royal French and Saxon colours of blue and 
red, illuminated with 1,000 candles.’ With music by the 
Neapolitan Niccolò Jommelli and a libretto by Flaminio 
Scarselli, Professor of Eloquence at Bologna University and 
Secretary of the Bolognese Embassy in Rome, the work 
presented a sung ‘conversation piece’ between the gods, 
celebrating the virtue of Maria-Josefa and the bright future of 
France embodied in the Dauphin and his dynastic marriage. 
The work was performed three times, to audiences that 
included such eminent figures as the king of England, other 
foreign princes and ambassadors, 21 cardinals and even, at one 
of the performances, the pope himself (pl.3.1).’ 

As represented in a painting by Giovanni Paolo Panini, this 
most elaborate festa characterizes the visual experience of the 
Baroque theatre as it had developed over the course of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Glittering candlelight, 
spectacular illusionistic sets and lavish costumes were all 
employed in conjunction with texts and music to produce 
ephemeral spectacles of magnificence and marvel. Far from 
mere entertainment, however, the theatre served as an arena of 
absolute control, a rigidly ordered space for the performance of 
a Gesamtkunstwerk in which these elements were carefully 
employed to manipulate audiences into participating in highly 
politicized dramatic events serving real aims of cultural politics 
and diplomacy.’ In a world of constantly shifting political 
alliances, the theatre provided ruling elites with a means of 
fashioning their own identity and presenting themselves to the 
outside world and posterity, both through theatrical events 
themselves and through their recording and transmission in 
print.‘ 

This conscious deployment of theatre and spectacle for 
political purposes, while neither new nor exclusive to the 
Baroque, reached fresh levels of technical, artistic, literary and 
musical sophistication during the period. In addition, with the 


development of a new theatrical form, opera, and the 
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establishment of the opera house, a new permanence and 
validity were accorded to the theatre, finding their greatest 
expression in the theatres built by the Bibiena family in the 
earlier eighteenth century. Typical of the Baroque, there were 
important regional and national variations. While Italy remained 
the most important source and influence on Baroque theatre 
throughout much of Europe, Louis XIV’s France presented an 
alternative vision, and perhaps the most consistent conscious 
programme of cultural policy in relation to the Baroque 
theatre, in the development and patronage during his reign of a 
new and distinctively French form, the tragédie en musique 
(‘tragedy in music’). 

A multiplicity of theatrical genres existed in seventeenth- 
century Europe, including popular genres of physical theatre 
such as farce and commedia dell’arte, performed by troupes of 
travelling players on makeshift open-air stages, as well as ‘sacred 
theatres’ organized by religious bodies such as the Jesuits at key 
moments in the Church year, designed to divert but also to 
overawe and control the common populace through the use of 
visual spectacle (see Chapter Four). However, it was in the 
realm of dance and music drama, primarily the preserve of 
courts and other ruling elites, that the most sophisticated forms 
of entertainment took place. In England, the highly learned 
form of the masque, which reached its apogee in the 25-year- 
long collaboration between Inigo Jones (d.1652) and Ben 
Jonson (d.1637), was performed by members of the Stuart 
court supported by professionals. Such allegorical works as 
Coelum Britannicum (1634) employed erudite language 
together with music, lavish costumes and scenography to glorify 
the court itself, presenting it as a model for heaven, with the 
king himself dancing at the centre of an ideal microcosm.’ In 
Italy, the celebration of significant political events such as 
diplomatic visits or dynastic births, marriages or coronations 
with a series of festivities, ranging from tournaments and jousts 
to theatrical performances, allowed courts to engage in a kind 
of cultural and festive diplomacy, transmitting messages to each 
other through their choice of subject matter and competing in 
lavishness and magnificence. It was as a result of these inter- 
court rivalries that a number of important developments had 
occurred in the first half of the seventeenth century which 
would help to standardize Baroque theatre. In Mantua, opera 
had been developed, thanks largely to the composer 
Monteverdi (d.1643) and the poet Striggio (d.1630) under the 


patronage of Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga, in direct competition 
with the earlier Florentine tradition of intermezzi or intermedi, 
sung and danced interludes, accompanied by spectacular effects 
and performed between the acts of straight drama; in Parma, 
the Teatro Farnese, built by Aleotti in 1618-28, thought to be 
the first permanent theatre equipped with sliding wings, was 
deliberately conceived in order to surpass the technology of the 
Teatro Mediceo in the Uffizi, built by Buontalenti in 1586. 

It was, however, not as part of court life but in the 
commercial city of Venice that Baroque theatre developed as a 
result of the establishment of this new operatic genre. Opera 
was not immediately successful at the courts, which preferred 
the more participatory entertainments mentioned above, but it 
was perfectly suited to a republican city that was also a great 
tourist centre thriving on the Venetian myth of magnificence, 
luxury and spectacle. This was particularly true during the 
Carnival season, which ran from 26 December to Shrove 
Tuesday — the day before Lent began — and served as a period 
of festivity, entertainment and excess before the privations and 
fasting that Lent would bring. The rapid rise of opera in Venice 
is shown by the fact that four new theatres were established in 
the city between 1637 and 1641, specifically for the production 
of opera, all under private ownership and each with a capacity 
of 2,000-3,000. The Venetian theatre rejected the form of the 
court theatre, with its open banks of seating and fluid 
relationship between stage and auditorium, both regarded as 
performative zones, in favour of the commercial playhouse or 
box theatre, which imposed a strict separation between stage 
and auditorium with tiers of individual boxes for spectators 
lining the walls from floor to ceiling. This form was naturally 
far better suited to the mercantile ethos of Venice, as each box 
could be sold or rented out for a season, serving both as an 
effective means of social control by separating those in the 
boxes from those standing in the parterre, and as a means of 
generating income.[6] The commercial climate of this great city 
also had a significant effect on the musical development of 
opera: the huge choruses and large orchestras that characterized 
court entertainments, impressing audiences through sheer scale, 
were wholly unsuitable to a tightly-run financial enterprise 
needing to limit its outgoings. Instead, organized by musical 
impresarios, Venetian opera developed as a showcase for 
virtuosic singers, whose popularity could make or break a 
production and guarantee the success or failure of a theatre. 
This context also greatly encouraged the proliferation of new 
works: unable to rely on court patronage, theatres had to 
compete with each other and satisfy the paying public’s desire 


for new and entertaining works, in order to earn the revenue 


necessary to sustain the actual theatres but also to maintain the 
economic stability of the city itself. 

It was also primarily in Venice that perspectival sets and 
spectacular machinery were developed, under the control of 
Giacomo Torelli (1608-78). At the Teatro Novissimo, which 
opened in 1641 with a performance of La Finta Pazza (‘The 
Feigned Madwoman’), acclaimed for its four appearances of 
gods descending to the stage in machines during the 
production, Torelli improved on the technology that had been 
so ground-breaking in Parma some years before. The new 
mechanism operated sliding wings: by attaching canvas flats to 
a wheeled undercarriage mounted on runners beneath the 
stage, one set of wings could be pushed on-stage through slits 
in the floor while another was pulled off. Torelli also had an 
innovative central winch mechanism installed under the stage 
to operate all the sets of wings simultaneously, as can still be 
seen in surviving theatres such as that at Česky Krumlov in the 
Czech Republic. This allowed the whole stage set to be 
changed in only a few seconds. Not only did this create far 
greater possibilities for scenic variety, but it made the scene 
changes an integral part of the spectacle, as they took place in 
full view of the audience, who marvelled at the rapid 
transformation of the stage into a completely different 
setting.[7] This variety was increased by the use of certain 
generic types of set, including ruins, paradise, inferno, a temple 
square, a seascape, mountains and crags, which could be varied 
by lowering backdrops at different points on the stage to create 
‘long’, ‘medium’ and ‘short’ scenes. 

Central-point perspective, to which the arrangement of 
several pairs of wings receding towards a backdrop naturally 
lent itself, was used to create the illusion of infinite stage depth. 
This, however, was problematic: first, the scale needed to create 
such false perspective meant that performers were limited to 
using the front of the stage for fear of ruining the illusion were 
they to move further back, their persons being wholly out of 
proportion with the fictive scene represented.* Secondly, such 
perspectival and symmetrical sets favoured a privileged viewer 
seated in the optimum location in the auditorium from which 
the entire effect could best be appreciated. This was entirely 
fitting for a court theatre, where it was wholly desirable that 
the privileged figure of the ruler should be the only one able to 
appreciate the spectacle in its entirety, and this also served to 
direct the audience’s attention towards the ruler as the real 
focus of the event. It was not ideal, however, for the public 
context of Venice, in which paying spectators were subject to 
poor sightlines and distorted effects from the boxes lining the 
often flat walls of the theatres (pl.3.2). 
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In combination with perspectival sets, much of the visual 


illusion produced on stage was created by spectacular machines 
and special effects of various kinds. With the establishment of 
permanent theatres, built with space above and below the stage 
specifically to house the necessary machinery, the capacity for 
these effects became much greater. A set of seventeenth- 
century designs in Parma, probably produced for the Teatro 
Farnese, shows the scale and complexity of such machines. 
Among others, there are designs for a ‘machine to carry eight 
people, which is closed at the beginning and gradually opens in 
a circle to form the rays of the sun’. This clearly strove for an 
effect similar to that suggested by Francesco Carini Motta, 
ducal architect at the Gonzaga court, in his 1676 treatise on 
scenography, which included details of cloud machines, musical 
effects and lighting, with clouds being lit internally, using 
torches to create the effect of the sun (pl.3.3).° In addition to 
machines appearing in the upper zone of the stage, there were 
others such as wave machines, which operated at stage level, 
either from the rear of the stage, as proposed by Nicolò 
Sabbattini in his Pratica di fabricar scene e machine ne’ teatri 
(1638), or rising from trapdoors in the stage floor to create 
popular effects for marine scenes.'’ Other special effects such 
as rain, wind and thunder were generally produced off-stage. A 
slatted drum with a piece of canvas stretched over it was used 
to create the effect of wind, while dried peas were poured into 


a tall thin box fitted with pieces of metal to imitate rain. The 
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3.1 Teatro Grimani in Venice, 
Vincenzo Coronelli, engraving, 
1709, Museo Civico Correr 
(P.D.3503) BAR439 


thunder machine comprised a three-metre-long wooden box set 
in a seesaw-like contraption and attached to a pulley, used to 
lift one end of the box, which would then cause the stones 
inside to roll around, projecting the threatening sound of 
thunder from above the stage, where it was situated."! 

The visual impact of these machines, combined with 
illusionistic sets, was clearly spectacular: John Evelyn, attending 
the opera in Venice in 1645, praised the ‘variety of scenes 
painted and contrived with no less art of perspective, and 
machines for flying in the air, and other wonderful notions’.”* It 
is, however, hard to judge the full scenic effect given the 
challenge of reconstructing Baroque theatre lighting. Auditoria 
were lit by candles, their light flickering in reflective mirror 
sconces, as well as by chandeliers (sometimes also used on 
stage), which could in some theatres be raised or lowered. 
Contemporary representations of theatrical performances, 
however, generally do not include these, as they hung very low, 
obstructing the view of the action. With regard to stage 
lighting, we are fortunate that some original lights survive from 
court theatres such as Cesky Krumlov and Drottningholm, 
which help to convey something of the impact that these 
would have had on the stage effect. The various ways of 
lighting the stage could be combined if needed: footlights at the 
front could be raised or lowered from beneath to lighten or 
darken the stage. Similarly, candles hung on brackets on the 


rear side of wings could be turned away from the stage to 


darken it. Theatre lighting was problematic (and perilous): 


lamps were cheaper than candles but were generally fuelled by 
animal fat, which filled the space with unpleasant smells and 
acrid smoke, not conducive to audiences’ understanding or 
enjoyment of the entertainment.” 

These conditions, in turn, affected the way that costumes and 
props were designed, as can be seen from the small number of 
Baroque theatre costumes surviving today. Costumes were, of 
course, an inherent part of the visual spectacle, and, particularly 
for smaller theatres, were often designed as multi-purpose 
garments that could be worn for different kinds of events, 
including ballet, opera and masquerades. Serving primarily to 
contribute to the visual interest and magnificence of 
productions through their variety and decoration, they were 


copiously adorned with cheap materials — metallic braid, paste 


5.1 Design for a stage machine 





for the Teatro Farnese in Parma, 


Artist unknown, pen, ink and 
wash, 1600-1700, Archivio di 


Stato di Parma (Raccolta Mappe 
e Disegni vol. 4 n. 6) BAR440 
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3.1 Design for Ballet costume, 3.1 Man’s Theatre Costume, 
Inigo Jones, 1613 BAR441 Maker unknown, Italy, 1740-60 
(cat.) BARO52 


jewels and gilt thread — to catch the light and create a rich 
effect. 

Together with large numbers of costume designs, often 
annotated by designers with details of the fabrics and colours to 
be used, these few surviving costumes serve to highlight 
something of the splendid impression that they must have 
made on the Baroque stage. Male characters appeared dressed 
in short costumes derived from those of Roman heroes, this so- 
called ‘Roman habit’ (habit a la romaine) made up of a 
‘breastplate, plumed helmet, short skirt called a tonnelet and 
buskins’ conveying the dignity and seriousness appropriate for 
such tragic and noble figures (pl.3.4)."* 

Conversely, decorum dictated that female characters should 
appear in rich, full-length and contemporary fashionable dress, 
which even, on occasion, extended as far as their hairstyles: in a 
1670s production of Alceste in Paris, the hairstyle worn by the 
actress playing the part of Thétis was described as ‘a la 
Sévigné’, referring to the well-known contemporary epistolist : 
Madame de Sévigné.” In addition, designers possessed a huge“ ce age a a 
vocabulary of exotic or curious costumes, still popular from i P ik : 4 
the days of the English masque and, particularly, the French E A AL 
ballet de cour. Among the many costume designs surviving 
from the seventeenth-century Parisian stage are a large 
number of designs of this sort, which catered to 
contemporary taste for the exotic: designs for Chinese or 
Turkish characters, some informed by real events such 
as the visit of the ambassador of the king of Siam to 


Versailles, others comic and absurd (pl.3.5)."° 
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THE BAROQUE THEATRE OF CESKY KRUMLOV 


Joanna Norman 


he castle theatre of Cesky Krumlov, located 
T on the River Moldau in southern Bohemia, 
is a very rare case study of a Baroque court 
theatre that survives almost intact. Recently 
restored to its original state and retaining an 
exceptional quantity of stage sets, machinery, 
props and costumes, the theatre offers an 
unrivalled source of information about the life 
of a small but theatrically active court in mid- 
eighteenth-century Central Europe. 

Although a permanent theatre was first built 
in the castle in the 1680s, the current theatre 
and most of its fittings (1) date from 1762-6, 
when Prince Josef Adam von Schwarzenberg 
refurbished the entire castle complex. For his 
theatre, by now a fairly standard element of 
many courts, Prince Josef brought architects, set 
designers and machinists from the imperial 
court of Vienna, the most important and 
fashionable centre in this part of Europe. Among 
them were Leo Merkel and Johann Wetschel, set 
designers who may have trained with members 
of the Bibiena family in Vienna and who 
produced 13 complete sets in this style for aesk” 
Krumlov. Their sets follow the generic types 
established by the Bibiena, including the 
‘Columned Hall’ (2), which presents a 
symmetrical vision of salomonic columns 
disappearing to a central vanishing point at the 
rear of the stage, while another backdrop (3) 
presents a scena per angolo. The sets were 
operated with the traditional sliding wings 
system of winches and ropes beneath the stage, 
and annual performances in the theatre today 
using the same mechanism show the astonishing 
effect of an entire scene change achieved in only 
six seconds. In addition, a wave machine was 
installed at the back of the stage, four trap-doors 
in the stage allowed for spectacular appearances 
and disappearances, while other machines 
operated from above to facilitate the movement 
of ‘heavenly’ machines, and special effects 
machines were used from the wings to create 
rain, thunder and wind effects (4). A small court 
orchestra was installed in a shallow pit in front 
of the stage, and played from one long, double- 
sided music stand, still in use today. 
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3.1 The Baroque Theatre, view of 
the interior and stage, with the 
‘Columned Hall’ set, painted by 
Leo Merkel and Johann Wetschel, 
Castle,of Cesky Krumlov, Czech 
Republic, 1762-6 BAR366 


3.1 Wave Machine, Castle Theatre, 
Cesky Krumlov, about 1766 
BAR368 


3.1 Cupid’s Bow and Arrows, 
theatre props, Maker Unknown, ` 
Cesky Krumlov, 1750-1800 (cat.) 
BAR053 
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3.1 Two Side Wings from the 
‘Columned Hall’ set, Leo Merkel 
and Johann Wetschel, Cesky 
Krumlov, 1766 (cat.) BAR048 
AND BARO49 
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Unfortunately, there are no visual records of 
performances taking place in the theatre but the 
large number and variety of texts, libretti and 
scores kept in the castle library imply that they 
were extremely varied in nature, with some 
works, such as Giuseppe Scarlatti’s Dove è amore 
è gelosia of 1768, commissioned specifically for 
Cesky Krumlov. This idea is also supported by 
the theatre itself: the stage is, unusually, barely 
raked at all, suggesting that a large number of 
ballets were performed there by courtiers rather 
than professionals, while the numerous surviving 
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costumes and props show a similar diversity, 
ranging from Roman-style and exotic opera 
costumes to commedia dell’arte masks and props 
(5). Such diversity testifies not only to the 
varied interests and tastes of Prince Josef 
himself, but also to the sorts of entertainments 
performed for the diversion of the emperor on 
his occasional visits to Cesky Krumlov, through 
which the Schwarzenberg rulers demonstrated 
the magnificence of their court but, more 
importantly, their loyalty and subservience to 
the emperor himself. 
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Ideas for the costumes of the allegorical figures who 
populated opera and drama were often taken from Cesare 
Ripa’s Iconologia, first published in Rome in 1593 and the most 
influential source-book for such designs, republished in a 
number of languages and editions during the seventeenth 
century.” Other source-books included Bolzana’s Hieroglyphica, 
published nine years after the Iconologia, Vecellio’s Habiti 
Antichi (owned in its 1598 edition by Inigo Jones and used for 
his first masquing designs) and Callot’s prints. Ballet was 
dominated by short costumes to facilitate ease of movement, 
although the gestures of the dancers were severely limited by 
the weight of the copious embroidery. These ballet gestures 
depicted in the surviving costume designs and prints formed 
part of a commonly understood but flexible language, codified 
to represent particular sentiments or moods, related to the 
codification of the representation of the passions by Charles Le 
Brun. Masks and props served as characters’ allegorical 
attributes, such as Cupid’s Bow and Arrows (see pl.? Cesky 
Krumlov Feature Spread). Impressively gilded to catch the 
flickering candlelight, these props and accessories exploited the 
cheapness and light weight of papier-mdché, as costumes used 
cheap but visually impressive materials. 

Even musical instruments could serve a dual aural and visual 
purpose. Anthropomorphic instruments were particularly 
appropriate for ‘infernal’ scenes populated by demons or 
dragons, for which the low, menacing sound of the bassoon 
would have been well suited (pl.3.6). More conventional 
musical accompaniment came from the orchestra, placed in 
front of the stage in a forerunner to the modern orchestra pit, 
and consisting of small numbers of string, woodwind, brass and 
continuo players, directed from the harpsichord. Often the 
instrumentalists who performed in the theatre were those who 
played in court orchestras such as Louis XIV’s 24 Violons du 
Roi, a small string ensemble that provided the music for opera 
and ballet as well as for the king’s private entertainment, and 
which was emulated by Charles II in London, following his 
exile in France (pl.3.7). 





3.1 Violin carved with the royal 
Stuart arms, attributed to Ralph 
Agutter, London, about 1685 
(cat.) BARO55 


3.1 Bassoon in the form of a sea 
dragon, Maker unknown, possibly 
Italy, 1600-50 (cat.) BARO54 
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The theatre as a permanent building 

The kind of theatre described above, technically equipped for 
rapid scene changes and numerous special effects, became the 
standard requirement for both public opera house and court 
theatre. Having originated in Italy, the design was disseminated 
across Europe as opera began to take hold as the predominant 
genre of theatrical performance during the second half of the 
seventeenth century, and as the potential of the permanent 
theatre building began to be better understood both within and 
beyond Italy. In Rome, a city whose theatrical life depended on 
papal support, there were various attempts to build permanent 
theatres under the patronage of aristocratic families and 
individuals, most notably the Barberini, under Pope Urban VIII 
(1623-44), and Queen Christina of Sweden, whose Teatro di 
Tordinona opened in 1671 as a public venue, designed by Carlo 
Fontana. In most cases in Rome, however, these were short- 
lived. One of the most significant seventeenth-century 
permanent theatres in Italy was Francesco d’Este’s Teatro della 
Spelta in Modena, built by Gaspare Vigarani in 1656 in a 
former granary. Unfortunately no visual record of the theatre 
survives, but it was undoubtedly the most impressive theatre of 
its day, with a larger stage than had ever previously been built, 
fitted with the most up-to-date machinery, also designed by 
Vigarani. While its primary function was to serve as the setting 
for spectacular performances, it also served a secondary but 
longer-lasting purpose as a symbol of authority for the Este 
rulers, exiled from their native Ferrara in 1598; the theatre 
offered them a means of imposing their presence on their new 
ducal capital of Modena. In particular, the appropriation of a 
communal space for a court theatre served as an overt 
statement by Francesco d’Este that the city was now subject to 
the court, and that this court had the artistic and economic 
wherewithal to compete in the world of cultural politics on a 
European level.” 

Meanwhile, in a European wave of theatre construction, the 
early 1650s saw Philip IV of Spain restoring and enlarging the 
Coliseo theatre at the Buen Retiro palace in Madrid, while the 
Spanish viceroys of both Naples and Milan built their own 
opera houses. Typical of the Baroque style, opera proved its 
adaptability to non-Italian contexts, spreading throughout the 
German-speaking lands and as far afield as Poland, while the 
Mantuan architect Giovanni Burnacini was commissioned to 
build a new imperial theatre ‘with prodigious Machines’ in 
Vienna.” In England, the theatre was revived at the Restoration 
although, certainly initially, predominantly influenced by 
French rather than Italian inspiration, as a result of Charles II’s 
exile in France. The Dorset Garden Theatre was built in 
London in 1671, specifically equipped with changeable 
perspectival scenery and lighting effects, and played host to 
embryonic forms of English opera such as Purcell’s The Fairy 


Queen. 


Louis XIV and Baroque Theatre in France 

While Italy remained the dominant force in Baroque theatre 
design, exporting musical and design ideas through print as well 
as artists, musicians and ‘machinists’ to courts in the German- 
speaking and Spanish territories, France offered an alternative 
approach, which was not, however, entirely immune to Italian 
influence. Under the patronage of Cardinal Mazarin, there had 
been various attempts to introduce Italian opera into France, 
assisted by the exodus of Italian librettists, musicians and 
designers, including Torelli, from Rome to Paris at the death of 
Urban VIII. There was a clear nationalistic intention behind 
Mazarin’s policy: that French practitioners would learn from 
these established Italian masters in order then to supersede 
them and produce a form of French opera that would serve as a 
cultural export and thereby increase France’s status as the 
Continent’s principal artistic centre. However, although 
individual works, including hybrid Italian—French spectacles, 
enjoyed some success, the policy did not entirely work. The 
critical French public found the music too discordant for its 
more conservative tastes, and was bored by a five-hour work 
sung in a language it did not understand. In addition, the 
complex and numerous scene changes so beloved of Italian 
opera were at odds with the strict conventions applied to 
French drama, such as the rule of the ‘three unities’, which 
dictated that time, place and action should be consistent within 
a dramatic work to ensure plausibility or vraisemblance and 
which placed an absolute primacy on text, unlike the Italian 
tradition which was concerned primarily with visual spectacle. 
Finally, attempts to import an Italian form in the politically 
volatile 1640s clashed with the anti-Mazarin and anti-Italian 
sentiment that erupted in the Fronde, the uprising of Louis’s 
nobles against him, during which castrati singers were hounded 
and many Italian musicians and theatre professionals were 
forced into quick marriages with French brides or into 
gallicizing their names in order to survive. As at the early 
seventeenth-century Italian courts, French court audiences 
preferred participating in entertainments rather than watching 
them, and were particularly fond of the traditional ballet de 
cour. This kind of entertainment shared various similarities with 
the Florentine intermezzi, a series of dances by different 
allegorical, grotesque or mythological characters, within a loose 
dramatic framework and danced by members of the court 
including the royal family. 

Like his father before him, the young Louis XIV danced in 
these entertainments in a variety of roles, most notably in the 
Ballet Royal de la Nuict of 1653, in which he first appeared in 
the guise of Apollo. This magnificent spectacle, comprising 53 
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entries with over 250 costumes and ten changeable sets, was 
produced to mark the new political settlement that followed 
the Fronde. The performance took place over the course of a 
whole night and was divided into four parts, each one 
representing a three-hour period with a series of varied and 
sometimes unrelated scenes. Louis’s appearance came at the 
most dramatic moment: at dawn, he rose as Apollo, sun god 
and patron of the arts (pl.3.8). While it celebrated the end of 
civic troubles and ushered in a new era of peace and prosperity, 
the Ballet Royal de la Nuict also asserted the king’s godlike 
status and absolute control over his subjects to ensure that such 
a rebellion could not happen again. Reinforcing this ground- 
breaking representation of the royal image, the Ballet Royal de 
la Nuict also marked the transition in French theatrical practice 
from hall floor to stage, placing Louis at the absolute centre of 
the spectacle and thus of the court.[20] It was a great success, 
lauded for the ‘pompe superbe des habits’ and ‘magnificence des 
machines’. 

As with the opera, however, attempts to build a permanent 
theatre in Paris on the Italian model foundered. The Salle des 
Machines in the Tuileries was constructed to celebrate Louis 
XIV’s 1659 marriage to Maria Theresa of Austria, the Spanish 
Infanta, as the city was ill-equipped with theatre buildings and 
court entertainments often took place in temporary structures. 
The permanent structures that did exist, such as the Palais 
Royal and Grande Salle of the Louvre, were not grand enough 
for a royal wedding. Originally intended to occupy the Palais 
Royal, but moved to a specifically built additional wing in the 
Palais des Tuileries, the Salle des Machines was designed to 
inaugurate not only the royal marriage, but also a new era of 
French magnificence and supremacy in the performing arts, for 
which it would offer the most impressive setting in Europe. 
Vigarani, the architect of Francesco d’Este’s theatre in Modena, 
was brought specifically to Paris to carry out this work. The 
Salle des Machines certainly fulfilled these requirements in 
some physical aspects: surpassing the Modenese theatre, the 
Salle des Machines had the deepest indoor stage ever built, 
equipped, as the name implies, with the most up-to-date 
technological equipment for stage machines. Unfortunately, 
however spectacular it was visually, acoustically it was a 
disaster: partly as a result of the depth of the stage, nothing of 
the music or text could be heard. Inaugurated in February 1662 
with the Italian opera Ercole Amante (‘Hercules in Love’), 
interspersed as usual with ballets in which the king himself 
danced, the Salle des Machines was not used again until 1671 
and only sporadically after that, and Louis refocused his 
theatrical attentions on the power of performance rather than 
its physical structure.” 
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Through the ministry of Colbert (1661-83) Louis XIV 


returned to the idea of creating a French national form of 


music drama that would challenge the supremacy of Italian 
opera.” Although the French ballet de cour continued to enjoy 
strong support, it was such an inherently French form that it 
could neither be exported nor could it rival the dramatic and 
musical appeal of Italian opera to audiences of other 
nationalities. The establishment of the state-run Academy of 
Music in 1669 and the development of the tragédie en musique 
by Jean-Baptiste Lully and Philippe Quinault in the 1670s 
created such a national form; although it never managed to 
rival the enduring popularity of Italian opera across Europe, it 
served as an important instrument of cultural policy within 
France. After the Fronde, the nobility’s threat to the crown was 
perceived as a very real one, and the theatre offered a means of 
both controlling and diverting potentially troublesome 
courtiers, whose presence at such spectacles was virtually 
compulsory, while also glorifying the king and asserting his 
absolute authority through the chosen subject matter of the 


operas. Together with the other arts such as literature, painting 


and sculpture, which were also centrally controlled by 
Academies, music and opera formed an important element of 
the careful construction and presentation of the public image 
of Louis XIV, a crucial component of the so-called ‘department 
of glory’ (see Feature Spread: Opera).” 

After the failure of the Salle des Machines, French court 
performances generally took place at the Palais Royal or at 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye. Although the Academy of Music was 
housed in a wing of the Palais Royal, and Lully, its director, was 
protected by the king, it received no financial support from the 
crown, necessitating a considerable degree of reliance on the 
city of Paris as well as on Louis XIV’s court for revenue. This 
meant that the works had to satisfy a paying public audience as 
well as one of courtiers, but it did also bring certain benefits: 
Lully was able to make use of his position to rehearse and 
première his tragédies en musique at court and then to perform 
them in Paris, using the same sets, machines and costumes that 
had been created for the court.” Although the Parisian theatres 
might remain inadequate in comparison with those in Italy and 
other Italian-influenced locations, their stage equipment 
nonetheless allowed for the spectacular effects that were 
popular with public French audiences, even if numerous set 


changes were not. In 1681 Jules Menéstrier categorized the 


3.1 Costume design for Louis 
XIV as Apollo in the Ballet de la 
Nuit, Artist unknown, Paris 1653 
(cat.) BARO58 


3.1 Berain, Design for Chariot of 
Thetis, Louvre (CHECK) 
BAR442 
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different kinds of machines in use on the French stage in his 
Des représentations en musique anciennes et modernes, listing 
eleven types: ‘celestial, sacred, military, rustic or pastoral, 
maritime, royal, civil, historical, poetic, magic, academic’. The 
Gazette de France reported in 1671 that a production of Psyché 
had included a grand finale in which all the gods and goddesses 
and the whole palace of Jupiter descended from above on a 
machine of enormous scale, impressing (and slightly alarming) 
courtiers and foreigners alike with its magnificent and diverse 
scenic effects. Machines created their own technical challenges, 
however, and were not always to audiences’ tastes: in April 
1695 Jean-Nicolas du Tralage described a ‘maritime’ machine in 


Théagéne et Chariclée as follows: 


Mlle Desmatins, playing Thetis, sits in a very large scallop 
shell carried on the narrow but round back of a dolphin: she 
comes on from one side of the stage and is only seen in 
profile, which has a very displeasing effect. One fears that at 
the slightest movement of the sea monster, the whole 
machine will overturn and the actress will be injured.... All 
that needs to be done is to have the seashell carried by two 
dolphins facing the audience: the spectacle would be more 
beautiful and without danger [pl.3.9].” 
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CHAPTER 3.2 


ITALIAN OPERA AND THE TRAGEDIE EN MUSIQUE 


Joanna Norman 


I’ its fusion of music, poetry, painting, lighting 
and engineering, opera can be seen as the 
archetypal Baroque art form. Conceived in Italy 
with the aim of recreating the ancient Greek 
form of music drama, it alternated recitative, a 
form of sung dialogue used to convey the plot, 
with arias, which provided the opportunity for 
virtuosic displays by the famous singers who, 
together with the visual spectacle of numerous 
set changes and fantastic machines, were the 
main attraction for audiences. 

As it took root and evolved across Europe, 
however, opera began to lose its dramatic 
integrity. Arias increased in length and 
elaboration to become mere showcases for 
singers, while plots became increasingly 
outlandish and entangled to justify the ever 
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more technologically complex and awe-inspiring 
machines that its novelty-seeking audiences 
demanded. 

In response to this, and wishing France to 
supersede Italy as the primary cultural centre, 
Louis XIV and his minister Colbert promoted 
efforts to create a form of French opera with 
real dramatic cohesion in which text, music and 
machines would be of equal importance, which 
would suit the French language and taste, but 
also be exportable to other countries. The 
Académie Royale de la Musique was therefore 
established in 1669 ‘to represent in public 
operas and representations in music and in the 
French language, the same and similar to those 
of Italy’.' In 1673 the librettist Philippe 
Quinault and the Italian-born violinist and 
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3.2 Louis XIV attending a 
performance of a Tragédie en 
Musique, probably Atys, tapestry 
(Schloss Charlottenburg) 
BAR4362 
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composer in charge of the Académie, Jean- 
Baptiste Lully, produced the first tragédie en 
musique, or ‘tragedy in music’: Cadmus et 
Hermione. This placed a greater importance on 
the text than did Italian opera, with Quinault 
consciously imitating the great French tragedians 
Corneille and Racine. It also differed musically, 
merging the contrasting styles of recitative and 
aria into a more fluid and continuous style of 
singing better suited to the French language (1).’ 
The tragédie en musique served perfectly as an 
element of the cultural propaganda machine of 
Louis XIV. The dramatic plots, taken from 
mythology or epic poetry, could symbolize the 
life of the king, while the prologues preceding 
the operas overtly praised him. This could on 
: occasion backfire, however: in 1677 Isis 
Ln memipaa snemate Areri iggi  SCandalized Paris with its plot based on the 
infidelities of the god Jupiter, assumed by 
audiences to refer to Louis XIV’s supposed 
infatuation at that time with Marie-Elisabeth du 
Ludres and the consequent severe displeasure of 


3.2 Frontispiece to Handel’s 
opera Rinaldo, engraving, 
London, 1711 (V&A) BAR399 


his maitresse en titre, Madame de Montespan. 
Performed both at court and in the city, the 
tragédie en musique had to please very different 
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performance of a Tragédie en 
Musique, probably Atys, tapestry 
(Schloss Charlottenburg) 
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3.2 Design for the Chariot of 
Phaeton, Jean Berain, graphite 
(Archives Nationales de Paris) 
BAR437 
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was repeated several times at court and became 
known as ‘the king’s opera’, but in the city, 
although praised for its beautiful sets, 
magnificent costumes and highly inventive 
scenes, it was thought insufficiently spectacular 
(2).° In contrast, Phaéton, with its sophisticated 
machine representing the fall and death of the 
central character at the end of the work, was less 
pleasing to the king but immensely popular in 
Paris, and became known as ‘the people’s opera’ 
(3). 

However successful it might have been in 
France, however, the tragédie en musique failed 
to appeal to other audiences. Despite criticism 
for the terrible diction and acting ability of its 
frequently caricatured, quarrelsome performers, 
Italian opera remained popular across Europe 
(4). Even in London, hitherto more receptive to 
French than Italian influence, audiences were so 
impressed by George Frideric Handel’s Rinaldo, 
performed when he visited the city in 1711, that 
he was made director of the Royal Academy of 
Music at the King’s Theatre, Haymarket, in 
1720, thus inaugurating a period of musical 
activity in London that produced some of the 
finest Baroque operas, still very much part of 
the repertoire today (5). 
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Although Italian opera itself may have been unsuccessful in 
France, Italians retained the principal positions of designers and 
machinists in Paris. Torelli, the initial favourite, was exiled as a 
result of his direct involvement in the overly lavish 
entertainment at the chateau of Vaux-le-Vicomte, which led to 
the disgrace of Louis XIV’s minister Nicolas Fouquet; 
thereafter it was Vigarani, from Modena, who served as 
principal designer and machinist. Only in 1680 did a 
Frenchman, Jean Berain, take over as Designer of the King’s 
Bedchamber and Cabinet, where his tasks included producing 
‘all kinds of drawings, perspectives, figures and costumes ... for 
plays, ballets, running at the ring and carousels’.** Despite 
having emerged from French rather than Italian tradition, 
utilizing the standard set types with which French audiences 
were familiar and conforming to Corneille’s principle of only 
one set per act, Berain acknowledged the absolutist emphasis 
on precedence by continuing to design sets in the style of 
Torelli, focused on the central privileged viewpoint of the king, 
an arrangement that must, by the end of the seventeenth 
century, have looked rather outmoded.” He was not so 
successful as a machinist, however: his machines for Lully and 
Quinault’s Proserpine in 1680 were so inadequate that Lully 
was forced to call on the services of Ercole Rivani, a Bolognese 
machinist lauded for his ‘surprising machines’ and ‘very 
particular invention’.* After the French court’s permanent 
move to Versailles, however, and in particular towards the end 
of the century, Louis XIV’s interest in theatre waned and there 
was little innovation, with productions generally recycling 
earlier designs and machines and audiences expressing boredom 
at the lack of new ideas. France’s Baroque phase of theatrical 
glory was over, and it was once more Italy that provided fertile 
ground for innovation and ideas that would be influential across 


Europe and beyond. 
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The Galli Bibiena Family 
Towards the end of the seventeenth and particularly in the first 


half of the eighteenth century, by which time opera had 
become a fully established and codified genre across much of 
Europe, the physical building of the Baroque theatre reached 
full fruition and new levels of sophistication, principally as a 
result of the rise and spread of the Galli Bibiena dynasty. This 
family of architects and designers (mostly of and for theatres) 
originated from Bologna; they were trained in and taught the 
quadratura manner of painting, a kind of illusionistic painting 
(or ‘painted architecture’) that was particularly popular in the 
region of Emilia-Romagna, where the walls of palaces, villas and 
even some churches were decorated with fictive vistas 
depicting staircases, gardens or landscapes.” In the last years of 
the seventeenth century the brothers Francesco and Ferdinando 
Galli Bibiena established themselves by producing stage sets for 
a number of theatres across Italy, including those at Bologna, 
Parma, Venice, Turin, Rome and Naples. It was, however, 
Francesco’s call to Vienna in 1699, to build the imperial opera 
house, that really paved the way for the phenomenon of the 
family’s success across much of Europe. 

Vienna already had a strong theatrical tradition, thanks 
largely to a series of dynastic marriages between emperors and 
Italian princesses, most notably Eleonora di Gonzaga who, 
when she married Emperor Ferdinand III in 1651, brought with 
her the best singers and musicians from her native Mantua as 
well as the theatre architect Giovanni Burnacini.*” When 
Giovanni’s son Ludovico inherited his father’s position, one of 
his earliest projects was to construct a theatre on the Cortina 
(now Josefsplatz), which accommodated 2,000 spectators and 
1,000 performers. The theatre opened in July 1668 in the 
presence of the young Empress Margherita, with a production 
of Il Pomo d’Oro (The Golden Apple), a celebration of the 
Habsburg family: one of the most spectacular theatrical 
entertainments of the Baroque, far surpassing the productions 
in the Teatro della Spelta and the Salle des Machines and using 
23 sets which were apparently changed 50 times during the 
course of the performance. The opening scene alone set the 
tone for the rest of the spectacle. It represented the apotheosis 
of Leopold I, depicted on a rearing horse above a heap of 
trophies, in the act of being crowned by a personification of 
Austrian Glory at the rear of a perspectival set of Corinthian 
columns. In among them were flat pieces of scenery 
representing 12 equestrian statues of the lesser rulers of the 
Holy Roman Empire and the personification of Austrian Glory, 
who appeared riding a winged horse above putti crowning the 


emperor with an enormous laurel wreath.” The work ended 
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with the eponymous golden apple being given not to one of the 
three goddesses as related in classical myth, but to Margherita 
Teresa, represented as the most beautiful woman in the world 
and the wisest in her decision to marry Leopold. Burnacini’s 
work in this and in similarly impressive productions laid 
Vienna’s foundations as an important theatrical centre, thereby 
also opening up a new geographical area of competition in 
inter-court cultural politics (pl.3.10).* 

Burnacini’s theatre was destroyed in the siege of 1683, and 
Emperor Leopold I commissioned Francesco Galli Bibiena to 
construct a suitably magnificent replacement for the regular 
performance of Italian opera in the former ‘Grossen Comoedi 
Sall’ of the Hofburg imperial palace. A 1704 engraving shows 


the splendour of the auditorium with its illusionistic painted 





3.1 The theatre of the glory of Austria 
and Apotheosis of Leopold I: set design 
for the Prologue to Il Pomo d’Oro, 
Matthäus Kiisel after Lodovico Burnacini, 


engraving, Vienna, 1668 
(Kunstbibliothek) BAR395 
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ceiling and its hugely prominent two-storey imperial box 


occupying the whole of the rear wall. This expression of 
imperial authority built into the permanent fabric of the new 
opera house was a new and highly significant departure: 
previously, the ruler’s seat or dais had been on the parterre 
level and had often been moveable, to allow him both the best 
possible experience as a spectator and to dance in the court 
ballets that often ended performances. The creation of the 
imperial box definitively broke with the tradition of the 
temporarily constructed theatre with portable seating, but also 
with the tradition of the ruler as performer: from henceforth, 
the Baroque ruler was to be an elevated and privileged 
spectator, in direct geographical opposition to the stage, and 
thus even more the focus of audience attention than before, 


(pl.3.11). 
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The success of this first commission proved to be the start of 
a long relationship between the imperial family and the 
Bibiena, during which various members of the dynasty worked 
on a range of sacred and secular architectural projects, 
catafalques, set designs and festive celebrations including 
fireworks, in addition to their principal theatrical duties.” In 
1709, Francesco was appointed Theatrical and Festival Engineer 
by Emperor Joseph I; at Joseph’s death his succession by 
Charles VI brought with it the appointment of Francesco’s 
brother Ferdinando, who had designed the decorations for the 
emperor’s marriage (when he was Charles III of Spain) in 
Barcelona in 1708, and who subsequently served him as court 
painter.” In turn, when Ferdinando returned to Italy for health 
reasons in 1716, he left in his place a son, Giuseppe, who was 
joined in 1723 by his brother Antonio, made Second Theatrical 
Engineer in 1727.°° In this practice of family collaboration, in 
both artistic and practical senses, combined with their 
itinerancy, the Bibiena are a typical Baroque dynasty, and these 
factors largely account for their rise and rapid domination of 


the world of the theatre, as they were able to retain existing 
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3.1 View of the auditorium and 
royal box of the court opera 
house in Vienna, designed by 
Francesco Galli Bibiena, Johann 
Andreas Pfeffel, etching, 1704 
(Deutsches Theatermuseum, VII 
550) BAR444 
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court posts while simultaneously travelling to secure others. By 
creating and imposing a homogeneous ‘Bibiena style’, rather 
than operating as individual artists, they were able to maintain 
a monopoly by offering up whichever family member might be 
available, the patron being reassured that the end result would 
nonetheless conform to the marque. It is precisely this adoption 
of a dynastic style that makes it so difficult to identify 
individual hands in the huge numbers of ‘Bibiena family’ 
drawings that still survive. 

The Bibiena family contributed more to Baroque theatre than 
their virtual monopoly over designs and constructions for 
courts across Europe. They continued to use central-point 
perspective, which was often preferred by patrons, and created 
a series of stock sets that could be reused for appropriate 
generic settings: ‘Palace, harbour, long gallery — short gallery, 
courtyard, chamber, prison, garden with parterre, garden of a 
different sort, large and small wood, wood with a military 
camp’ (Reggia, Marittima, Galleria lunga — galleria curta, Cortile, 
Camera, Carcere, Giardino con il perterre, Giardino in altro 


modo, Bosco lungo e curto, Bosco con campo attendato). In these 


sets the Bibiena went further than their predecessors in 
employing the effect of accumulation to create the impression 
of depth, their designs representing endless staircases or ranges 
of salomonic columns disappearing to infinity, intended to 
overawe the spectator. 

However, their most ground-breaking invention, credited 
specifically to Ferdinando, was that of the ‘angled scene’ or 
scena per angolo, which was subsequently added to the stock 
repertoire of theatre designs. This broke entirely with the whole 
tradition of centralized perspective and the notion of the stage 
and auditorium as an integrally conceived single entity, by 
introducing an angled viewpoint that removed the concept of 
the privileged viewer and allowed a greater number of 
spectators to enjoy the effect of the stage illusion. It succeeded 
in both startling the viewer and drawing him in to the illusion.” 
The use of central-point perspective had been reliant on a 
relatively deep stage providing space for the numerous sets of 


wings required to create the illusion of infinity; conversely, the 


3.1 Design for a stage set with a 
royal apartment, Giuseppe Galli 
Bibiena, about 1728 (cat.) 
BAR050 


scena per angolo allowed an impression to be created of much 
greater depth but on a much shallower stage. The Baroque style 
was demanding on both artists and their audiences and the 
scena per angolo required viewers to use their imaginations to 
complete the expanse beyond what was suggested by the stage 
picture (pl.3.12).* 

First employed in Bologna in 1703, the scena per angolo was 
described by the Bibiena in their publication L’Architettura 
Civile (1711), although with reference only to how to 
reproduce it on a flat surface (such as a painted backdrop) 
rather than in a series of backdrops and wings. This way of 
conceiving stage space as a shallow stage with entirely diagonal 
viewpoints was a radical challenge to the seventeenth-century 
style of Torelli, and it is notable that it was primarily in Italy 
and Central Europe that the scena per angolo was successful, the 
more conventional symmetrical style of Torelli remaining 


preferred in France and its cultural satellites, such as Sweden.” 
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Vienna and Beyond: Theatre as Physical Statement 
The Viennese connection, as testified by the Bibiena family’s 
keenness to maintain their role there, was an extremely 
important one, as it opened up access to the patronage 
associated with the German-speaking courts, where the family 
were most active outside Italy. These relatively small courts, 
such as Dresden, Mannheim and Munich, played out their 
inter-court rivalries in the realm of the theatre just as their 
other European contemporaries did. The theatre building itself 
served as a manifestation of magnificence and economic might, 
a permanent testimony to the rulers responsible for its 
construction. Unfortunately most of these theatres have been 
destroyed by fire or bombardment; however, visual and textual 
records enable us to gain an impression of the originals. The 
court theatre at Mannheim, for example, built for the Elector 
Palatine by Giuseppe and Antonio’s brother Alessandro 
(1737-41, destroyed in 1795), was considered by the English 
musicologist Charles Burney to be ‘one of the largest and most 
splendid theatres of Europe, capable of containing five 
thousand persons’.”° 

One court theatre that does survive in almost its original 
state, giving a splendid indication of the magnificence of these 
Bibiena theatres, is the court opera house in Bayreuth. 
Commissioned from Giuseppe Galli Bibiena for the marriage of 
the Margrave’s daughter Elisabeth Friederike Sophie to Duke 
Carl II Eugen of Württemberg, the opera house was 
inaugurated in September 1748 after nearly four years of 
construction. The significance of this marriage raised Bayreuth’s 
status from that of a relatively obscure principality, and 
increased the pretensions of the ruling couple, who modelled 
their theatre on nothing less than that of the imperial court 
itself, employing the nephew of the Viennese theatre designer 
to carry out the work.“ Having left his post at the Viennese 
court, since Italian opera was no longer such a popular 
entertainment under the rule of Maria Theresa, Giuseppe 
Bibiena had worked briefly in Dresden in 1747 (his fame had 
spread there through the marriage of the Habsburg 
Archduchess Maria Josepha to the Saxon Prince Frederick 
Augustus), had come to Bayreuth later that year and had 
established his son Carlo as court scene painter.“ Theatrical life 
in Bayreuth flourished at this time thanks to the personal 
interest of the Margravine Wilhelmine, who composed operas 
and wrote various libretti, some of which still survive; but, even 
with this in mind, the theatre far outclasses the status of the 
Bayreuth court in sophistication and grandeur. It was equipped 
with the standard stage machinery, but also included a 


mechanism to raise the auditorium floor to the level of the 
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stage to allow court balls to take place. The form of the 
theatre was consciously modelled on that of Vienna, indicating 
the lofty pretensions of the ruling couple, while the 
iconography of the ornate interior decoration and the 
magnificent margravial box celebrated the advent of a new era 
of peace under their rule.“ The inscription on the box links the 
ruling pair’s names with that of Giuseppe Bibiena: this was a 


mutually beneficial collaboration between aristocratic patron 


and Baroque artist, each deriving acclaim from the association.” 


The theatre served as the location for the most elaborate court 
ritual to take place, the splendid double staircase leading up to 
the margravial box providing the setting for the official 
entrance of the ruling couple as a kind of triumphal entry, thus 
leaving the audience in no doubt whatever as to who were the 
real performers in this event (pl.3.13). 

The Bibiena not only built court theatres but also public 
ones, and the survival of the Teatro Comunale in Bologna 
reminds us that a public theatre could be as much a status 
symbol for a city as it was for a court, as a means of communal 
self-representation (pl.3.14).*° Bologna was the second city of 
the papal states (at this point governed by a Bolognese pope, 
Benedict XIV, reg. 1740-58), the home of the first European 
university, and had a reputation for producing both theatre 
architects and musicians, so it is perhaps surprising that the 
theatre should not have been built until such a late date. The 
design process was also notoriously problematic: having offered 
his services to his native city unsolicited, Antonio Galli Bibiena 
secured the commission only several years later, having won a 
public competition for the construction ‘of a theatre, which the 
city is lacking’ equipped ‘with the greatest number of scene 
changes’ (there were 12 in the opening performance of 
Metastasio and Gluck’s Trionfo di Clelia). 

Having won the commission, Antonio nearly lost it again, 
following general uproar at the projected expense to the public 
purse of his unpopular design, only keeping it by having agreed 
to modify some of what were perceived to be the more 
unpalatable aspects of his design. He scaled down the 
supposedly over-lavish decoration of the interior, deemed by 
some to be too luxurious to be appropriate for a rich but 
bourgeois city, and lessened the extreme curve of the bell- 
shaped auditorium in response to heavy contemporary 
criticisms, made on both design and acoustic grounds.“ This 
was despite the architect’s claims that the bell-shape actually 
enhanced the acoustics, as had been the case in the Teatro 
Filarmonico in Verona, built by Francesco for the Accademia 
Filarmonica in 1732, a building which does survive, but not in 


its original state. This was highly praised precisely for its 


3.1 View of the auditorium and 
margravial box of the court 
Opera House, Bayreuth, 
Germany, Giuseppe Galli 
Bibiena, 1744-8 BAR446 


3.1 Model of the new public 
theatre in Bologna, Giovanni 
Battista Martorelli and Antonio 
Gambarini, after Antonio Galli da 
Bibiena, Bologna, 1756 (cat.) 
BAR046 
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marvellous acoustics, as was fitting for a theatre whose musical 
director at the time was Antonio Vivaldi. Francesco’s notes 
accompanying his plans for Verona give clear and detailed 
instructions on how the auditorium should be fitted out in 
wood to create a ‘sounding’ instrument, and indicate how 
important acoustics were for the Bibiena (pl.3.15). 

The location of the theatre in the heart of the university 
quarter and Antonio’s unexecuted ideas for its facade reveal 
both the architect’s and the city’s intentions: that the theatre 
would serve not in isolation, but would join other institutions 
such as the Istituto delle Scienze, the Accademia Clementina and 
the Biblioteca Dotti, to create an integrated and regenerated 
artistic and academic hub in the city centre.“ Although the 
facade was never completed to Antonio’s design, the theatre 
nonetheless served to testify to the importance of Bologna as a 
cultural centre, and in particular as the city that had produced 
the most important and sought-after family of theatre 


architects and designers in Europe. 
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3.1 Section, elevation and ground 
plan of the Teatro Filarmonico in 
Venice, designed by Francesco 
Galli Bibiena, engraving, 
Francesco Zucchi after Saverio 
Avesani, Verona, 1731 (Biblioteca 
Civica, Verona) BAR445 





Conclusion 

The state of the theatre towards the close of this period, the 
time when the Baroque style was widely popular, can be seen 
in Francesco Battaglioli’s painting of the finale of the 
performance of Nitteti in Madrid in 1756 (pl.3.16). Organized 
by Farinelli, the famous castrato and musical impresario who 
had been summoned to the Spanish court in 1737, this was one 
of the last spectacles to take place in the Coliseo del Buen 
Retiro, which was equipped with a very deep stage to 
accommodate illusionistic sets. Unabashed in the face of ever 
more strident criticism of productions relying on machine 
effects, the Coliseo not only had a pit full of machines and an 
on-stage spring, but the stage also had rear doors opening on to 
the gardens behind, enabling spectators to enjoy even more 
spectacular effects, such as firework displays and cavalcades of 
AO riders, which would take place outside but were 
experienced by the audience as if they were on-stage at the 
very rear. Such incredible, vastly expensive spectacles had 
helped Farinelli to create a carefully crafted mythology around 
the Spanish king, Ferdinand VI, which had been carried across 
Europe in the tales told by visitors to the Spanish court, a 





mythology which would, however, no longer serve under the 
new ruler Charles III on his accession in 1764. As were many 
Baroque theatres, the Coliseo was abandoned, the lavish sets 
and costumes discarded in favour of different novelties just as 
contemporary theory and practice of music were moving in a 
different direction, towards the reforms of Gluck and the early 
operas of Mozart. However, the influence of the Baroque 
theatre was not as limited as might be expected from such an 
ephemeral art form, always subject to the whims of rulers and 
impresarios and to changing fashions. The Bibiena family’s 
innovation of the scena per angolo was to prove ground-breaking 
for the subsequent two centuries of theatre design, in its 
establishment of the stage as an entirely separate zone from 
that of the viewer, and in its breaking of the reliance on 
centralized perspective, while the heritage of Baroque theatre 
can still be seen today, not only in the revival performances of 
Baroque operas and in theatre building that still follows what is 
predominantly a Baroque form, but perhaps most of all for the 
continued and unabated appetite among producers and 


audiences for the harnessing of new technologies and new 


materials to create ever more lavish and spectacular stage 
effects. 


3.1 Act III, Scene X of 
Metastasio’s Nitteti, with music 
by Nicolo Conforto, at the Buen 
Retiro Palace, Madrid, Francesco 
Battaglioli, Madrid, 1756 (cat.) 
BARO47 
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Urban Festival 


Elaine Tierney 


On 29 May 1660, London rejoiced. Recently returned from 
exile on the Continent, Charles II entered the city for the first 
time in 17 years, presenting delighted spectators with a 
‘pageant whose brilliance outshone all else within living 
memory.” The diarist John Evelyn’s record of the day is 
particularly evocative, providing a veritable roll-call of early 


modern urban festival, comprising: 


...a Triumph of above 20,000 horse & foote, brandishing their 
swords and shouting with inexpressible joy: The ways straw’d 
with flowers, the bells ringing, the streets hung with Tapissry, 
fountaines running with wine: The Mayor, Alderman, all the 
Companies in their liver[ie]s, Chaines of Gold, banners; 
Lords & nobles, Cloth of Silver, gold & velvet every body clad 
in, the windos & balconies all set with Ladys, Trumpets, 
Musick & [myriads] of people flocking the streetes & was as 
far as Rochester, so as they were 7 houres in passing the 


Citty, even from 2 in the afternoone ’til nine at night.” 


Evelyn’s description of this royal entry is hardly unique. 
Throughout Europe, significant days were marked with a 
similar mix of civic pageantry, conspicuous display, acclamatory 
crowds, ringing bells and free-flowing wine. Important ritual 
events, such as coronations, state funerals, royal or 
ambassadorial entries, took place in the Baroque city; major 
military victories, royal births, birthdays and marriages were 
occasions for court and civic dignitaries to organize festivities, 
ranging from processions with magnificently attired 
participants, fireworks displays and public theatricals to 


tournaments on foot and grand equestrian carousels. 


Space 
The Baroque city was the principal site for celebrations of this 
kind: its landmarks, processional routes, squares and open 
spaces were dressed to best effect on such special occasions. 
Buildings were adorned with costly textiles, hangings and 
pictures; throughways were made more hospitable with 
flowers, straw and gravel; meanwhile, purpose-built structures, 
such as platforms, stages, scenic apparatus and triumphal 
arches, temporarily became part of the urban landscape. 
Baroque spectacle architecture was ephemeral, and to 
understand its impact we must interpret the significance of its 


physical, urban setting. As we have seen with theatre design, 
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the Baroque city was planned to reinforce the political theory 
of absolutism, its spaces, buildings and projects carefully 
executed to achieve particular effects in relation to specific 
ideological agendas [see Feature Spread: Festivities of Augustus 
the Strong]. As architectural historian Henry A. Millon has 
argued, seventeenth- and eighteenth-century urban architecture 
was active, seeking to engage and encompass existing spaces 
and structures; its new developments were built to ‘incorporate 
adjacent buildings, dominate open spaces, [and] to order urban 
distribution’.°' Although specific components of this ‘new 
urbanism’, including paved public spaces and wide, straight 
avenues, had been introduced in earlier periods, seventeenth- 
and eighteenth-century strategies were directed at an ever more 


comprehensive imposition of order on the urban environment. 


The Square 

These trends are certainly evidenced by the history of the 
Baroque city square, which became more ordered and 
scenographic as it evolved from late Renaissance examples such 
as Michelangelo’s reordered Campidoglio in Rome (from 
1568); the Piazza della Signoria (1594) and Piazza 
dell’Annunziata (1608), both in Florence; and the Piazza dei 
Cavalieri in Pisa (1596). Some squares, such as the Place Royale 
in Paris, were completely enclosed, with buildings running 
along each of the four sides; others, including the Campidoglio 
and Place Louis-le-Grand, were enclosed on just three sides, 
leaving the remaining aspect open to seek the effect of the 
imaginary ‘fourth wall’ formed by the proscenium arch in a 
theatre.” 

In all cases, these regularized, paved open spaces were 
intended to show secular and ecclesiastical monuments to best 
effect. Harmonized facades, strong use of linear and axial 
perspectives and felicitously placed fountains and columnar 
forms such as obelisks guaranteed squares that were orderly and 
visually cohesive. As a statement of royal power, order and 
urban architecture, the Baroque square was unequalled, 
exemplifying what Webb has termed ‘a new ideology of 
building, in which one man imposes his will on public space’.” 

The definitive personification of the absolutist power of the 
Baroque square was probably the French place royale. The early 
precedents, such as the Parisian Place Royale (1606-12) and 
the Pont Neuf terre-plein (1614), already displayed the defining 
characteristics of the fully evolved type, with the square 


designed to frame a large-format bronze statue of the reigning 
monarch. In many ways, the ultimate royal ‘showcases’ were 
the Place des Victoires (1686) and Place Louis-le-Grand (now 
Place Vendôme) in Paris.” 

The latter was dominated by Francois Girardon’s equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV, which depicted the king costumed a la 
romaine, combined in typical Baroque fashion with a 
fashionable full-bottomed wig. The fame and impact of the 
antique gilt-bronze statue of Marcus Aurelius, for much of its 
later history regarded as a representation of Constantine and 
erected as the centrepiece of Rome’s Campidoglio, created a 
reputation for equestrian statues as prime symbols of power 
and military prowess: “The equestrian tradition, connoting the 
noble warrior ... [was] understood as the appurtenance of 
royalty’ (pl.3.17).” 










3.1 Equestrian statue of Louis 
XIV, Francois Girardon, Paris, 
about 1695 (cat.) BARO56 
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FIREWORKS 


Elaine Tierney 


ireworks displays enhanced public 
Eo throughout seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century Europe. Like other forms of 
early modern spectacle, such displays were 
intensely political, marking events of national 
and international importance. [FIG 1] 

Notably, the fireworks used during displays 
had an extremely well defined military aspect. 
Technological treatises, such as La Pyrotechnie de 
Hanzelet Lorraine (Paris, 1630) and Casimir 
Siemienowicz’s Complete Art of Artillery 
(Amsterdam, 1650), demonstrate the extent to 
which military and display fireworks resembled 
one another; artillery technicians were expected 
to produce explosives both for the battlefield 
and for celebration. As this gouache of an 
entertainment in Dresden illustrates, designed 
displays often made explicit reference to their 
warlike origins, taking the form of mock battles, 
or, as in this instance, mimicking military 
manoeuvres (1). 

Unlike most modern events, Baroque 
fireworks were elaborately staged. High-profile 
artists and designers were commissioned to 
devise suitable scenic apparatus. In Rome in 
1662, the Francophile Cardinal Antonio 
Barberini employed Bernini, working alongside 
Giovan Paolo Schor and the celebrated fuocarola 
Marcello Gondi, to produce fuochi spettacolari in 
Rome on the birth of a son and heir to Louis 
XIV. Bernini’s striking design (2) transformed 
the church of S. Trinità del Monte, and the 
piazza below it, into a rough-hewn mountain. 
The display’s apparatus took almost three 
months to build and install, giving some sense of 
the scale of the occasion. 

In addition to constituting impressive feats of 
engineering, large-format props and scenery also 
enforced important social and political agendas. 
This is certainly true of the fireworks for the 
coronation of James II, played on the River 
Thames in front of the Palace of Whitehall on 
24 April 1685. As a contemporary engraving 
shows (3), this display included all the trappings 
of royalty (the king’s cipher, an imperial crown, 
a Louis XIV-style sun), as well as alluding to 
symbolic devices from Cesare Ripa’s 
Iconographia, one of the period’s most widely 
referenced compendiums of allegorical and 


emblematic figures. 
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3.3 Fireworks by night at the 
Camp of Warsaw, Artist 


Unknown, probably Saxony or 
Poland, probably before 1732 


(cat.) BARO67 


3.3 Fireworks at Trinita dei 
Monti, Rome, to celebrate the 
birth of the Dauphin of France, 
Domenique Barriére after 
Giovanni Paolo Schor, engraving, 
Rome, 1661 (Kunstbibliothek, 
Berlin) BAR196 
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With ever more lavish production values, the 
French fireworks drama married pyrotechnic 
effects and narrative with spectacular 
consequences. Le plaisirs de l’isle enchantée, 
based on an episode from Ariosto’s Orlando 
Furioso and performed over three days at 
Versailles in 1664, exemplified this tradition (4, 
5). The twenty-five-year-old Louis XIV was cast 
as the poem’s hero, Ruggiero, with his courtiers 
playing knights-in-arms. Held captive by the evil 


sorceress Alcine, the knights were released only 
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3.3 A Representation of the 
fireworks up on the river Thames 
over Whitehall at their majesties 
coronation, John Collins and 
William Sherwin after Francis 


Barlow, engraving, 1685 
(Guildhall Library) BAR179 


on the third and final day of the festivities, by 
means of a magic ring placed on the finger of 
Louis/Ruggiero. Simultaneously, the palace of 
Alcine was demolished by fireworks detonated 
within its walls. 

As the smoke cleared on the scene’s charred 
remains, courtly spectators could not have 
doubted the occasion’s real agenda. In the art 
historian Kevin Salatino’s pithy analysis: “With 
the enchantress’s palace immolated, Versailles 
(the authentic site of enchantment), once again 
visible, reassumes its authority. ' 
Destruction of the fictional palace 
of Alcine had restored to sight the 
château of Versailles and the 
material basis of Louis’s power in 
the real world. 

With their unique combination 
of sound and coloured light 
effects, fireworks were used thus 
to overwhelm spectators and 
articulate the relationships 
between ruling powers and society 
at large. 


3.3 Destruction of the Palace of 
Alcina, from the third day of Les 
Plaisirs de l’isle enchantée, Israel 


—a) “Sy Silvestre, engraving, Paris, date? 
s (British Library) BAR322 
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This combination of square and equestrian statue proved 
highly influential. As it was the largest bronze sculpture in 
Europe at the time, images of Girardon’s statue were circulated 
with remarkable effect by means of contemporary prints, 
drawings and paintings. Six reproductions in miniature also 
survive, providing an unrivalled record of the monument, 
which was destroyed in September 1792 at the height of the 
French Revolution. Such representations fall into a category 
termed by Peter Burke as the ‘media of persuasion’, objects 
responsible for publicizing Louis’s image and communicating 
the rhetoric around his image of kingship.” In the mid-1680s, 
the king’s superintendant of buildings, Louvois, instituted a 
‘statue campaign’, which saw sculpted representations of the 
king, mostly equestrian, installed at the centre of many major 
towns and cities, including Aix, Besancon, Bordeaux, Caen, 
Dijon, Grenoble, Le Havre, Limoges, Lyons, Marseilles, 
Montpellier, Pau, Poitiers, Rennes, Tours and Troyes.” Thus 
replicated, the place royale was intended to ‘speak a common 
cultural and political language that derived from the new 
absolutist style developed in Paris and Versailles, tethering 
distant provinces to the seats of royal power’ (pl.3.18).*° 

Further afield, Girardon’s image of Louis was adapted to 
represent other monarchs. In one such case, the head is 
replaced by that of Maximilian II Emanuel, Elector of Bavaria 
(1662-1726) (pl.3.19). Likewise, Andreas Schlüter took 
Girardon’s monument as his model when producing an 
imposing equestrian statue of Friedrich-Wilhelm, Great Elector 
of Brandenburg (cast in 1708), now standing before Schloss 
Charlottenburg near Berlin.” 

Significantly, the city squares that displayed these images 
were not closed or restricted spaces. The sculptures were actors 
and the squares were stages for performances for socially 
diverse audiences, not ‘democratic’ auditoria, but spaces shaped 
by the competing interests and experiences of the people who 
used them. 

The Piazza Navona in Rome was one such contested space. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the square 
accommodated a heterogeneous mix of Roman nobility 
(including the influential Pamphili family), merchants, artisans, 
the predominantly Spanish congregation of S. Giacomo and a 
weekly food market. This changed in 1644 when Giovanni 
Battista Pamphili was elected pontiff, becoming Pope Innocent 
X. As San Juan has argued, the piazza’s subsequent 
redevelopment underscored the Pamphili family’s social ascent 
from ‘private noble family’ to ‘an institution of the church’.” 

Reflecting this change in fortunes, the Piazza Navona was 


reconceived as a space for aristocratic leisure. From being a 
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3.1 Inauguration of the equestrian statue 
of Louis XIV in Place Louis-le-Grand, 
from the almanac of 1700, Artist 
unknown, engraving, Paris, 1700 
(Bibliothèque Nationale de France, Dép. 
Estampes, Va 234) BAR466 





Picture to come: 
BAR466 
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vast, somewhat incoherent marketplace (pl.3.20), by the time 
of Innocent’s death in 1655 the piazza had become an orderly, 
coherent city square. And yet, these improvements did not 
meet with universal approbation. Building Bernini’s Fountain of 
the Four Rivers and refashioning the Palazzo Pamphili 
necessitated high levels of taxation at a time when basic 
foodstuffs, such as grain, were scarce and expensive. The diarist 
Giacinto Gigli recounts the grievances of ordinary Romans, 
who attached pasquinades to the fountain’s masonry, a practice 
more readily associated with the mutilated statue of Pasquino 


which was set up nearby: 


While the pieces of Obelisk were conducted through the city, 
the people said many things, and that it was not the time to 
make this expense while there was the need to provide grain, 
and various words were attached to these stones, and one in 
particular said this: ‘We want something other than obelisk 


and fountains, bread we want, bread, bread, bread.’61 


3.1 Equestrian Statue of Max 
Emanuel, after Martin Desjardins, 
bronze, Germany, about 1710 
(Bayerisches Nationalmuseum, R 
3972) BARI95 


Rebuilt, the Piazza Navona became a different kind of city 
stage: a place where the theatrum mundi encountered the 
theatre and the performative and spectacular characteristics of 
Baroque art and design. Giovanni Paolo Panini’s Preparations for 
Festivities in Piazza Navona depicts the construction of a 
magnificent fireworks display, held in 1729 to celebrate the 
birth of the French Dauphin (see: Fireworks).°* Despite the 
fact that fireworks displays almost always took place at night, 
the scene is in daylight, and shows the extent to which even 
the preparatory stages of major urban festivals attracted huge 
public interest. The painting also functions as a social 
panorama: groups of genteel spectators watch as workmen put 
the finishing touches to the occasion’s scenic apparatus and 
firework machines, while, on the left-hand side, a ragtag bunch 
of urchins are reprimanded by an officious-looking gentleman 
with a stick. 
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3.1 Preparations for 
the festivities to 
celebrate the birth 
of the Dauphin in 
Piazza Navona, 
Rome in 1729, 
Giovanni Paolo 
Panini, Rome, 1731 
(cat.) BARO57 
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Processions 

Processions routed through Baroque cities were integral to 
correct observation of special occasions. Participants, including 
royalty, corporate government, guilds, livery companies and 
local dignitaries, dressed in their finest clothing and moved 
through the city, stopping at significant symbolic locations en 
route. In such spaces, urban festivals were by no means static 
performances. They were marked by purpose-built temporary 
structures such as triumphal arches, platforms for dramatic 
performance or tableaux vivants, and colossal figurative devices. 
Processions invariably took place under the public gaze. As 
Watanabe-O Kelly has remarked, their ‘efficacy’ depended on 
‘the fact they are witnessed by the people’. That is: “The 
monarch must be seen to be crowned, the bride must be 
exhibited to her husband’s people, [and] the heir must be seen 
to walk behind his father’s coffin. ® 

With their highly visual aspect, recurrent royal and civic 
processions fulfilled an important ritual function, providing an 
unspoken commentary on the relations between central and 
municipal government. The procession after a royal entry was a 
public demonstration of unity, with local and national power- 
brokers brought together to be seen to be working in unison 
towards a common goal. Likewise, the procession before the 
new monarch’s coronation was intended to be a highly visible 
act of legitimatization, showing off the support of political 
élites and encouraging the hallmarks of popular support in the 
form of exultant cries and noisy huzzahs. “ 

In some instances, the intensely public aspect of these 
performances was even used to promote other events. In 1662, 
in preparation for le Grand Carrousel, Louis XIV issued a royal 
edict ordering participants to file through the city along pre- 
appointed routes over the three days leading up to the main 
event. This gave ordinary Parisians, who would not be in 
attendance at the Carrousel itself, ample opportunity to see the 
flower of the French nobility in their finery and, by inference, 
to be overawed by the resources at the disposal of the French 
crown. ® 

Since each procession represented a symbolic journey, 
processional routes actively reshaped how participants and 


observers experienced their urban environment. By 
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emphasizing specific landmarks, the routes were tailor-made to 
promote a particular point of view. In Paris in the 1680s, the 
route taken by official ambassadorial entries was altered to 
meet new ideological ends. Rather than culminate in the Place 
Royale in the east of the city, entries were redirected to the 
recently inaugurated Place de Nos Conquétes (later Place 
Louis-le-Grand) in the west. The Galerie des Glaces at 
Versailles, started in 1678, had similar functions. Such changes 
in royal ceremonial were intended to communicate to an 
international audience France’s ascendancy as the major 
European power, as embodied in the triumphal architecture of 
the Place de Nos Conquétes.” 

In some circumstances, processions were deliberately 
designed to heighten emotional response. Nothing was left to 
chance in the organization of the Pope-Burning processions, 
patronized by leading Whig politicians, which were held 
annually in London between 1679 and 1681, ‘carefully 
prepared to excite the whole of London’. Massed spectators 
watched as representative effigies were paraded in a torch-lit 
procession through the city before being ceremoniously thrown 
on top of a bonfire. Even the choice of date, 17 November, was 
loaded with meaning. As the anniversary of Elizabeth I’s 
accession to the throne in 1558, it had become, in conjunction 
with Gunpowder Treason Day on 5 November, a rallying point 
for assertive English Protestantism, anti-Catholic feeling and 
xenophobic tensions.” 

Cressy aptly terms these processions ‘living tableaux as 
political cartoons’, with the basic format adapted and 
elaborated to provide commentary on current affairs. The 1681 
Pope-Burning procession used its processional route and 
pageantry to bridge the gap between history and the political 
moment. Beginning at Whitechapel, the procession finished at 
Smithfield with a huge bonfire and fireworks. As the place 
where heretics had been burnt during the reign of Mary I (reg. 
1553-58), this site resonated with memories of the Catholic 
persecution of English Protestants. Its choice — and the use of a 
fire festival — functioned as a reminder of past atrocities, but, 
more significantly, this event was also a warning for the future, 


against the accession of the Catholic James, Duke of York.“ 


Spectacle 

Festival occasions actually were, and were intended to appear 
as, expensive performances. Lavish production values and 
conspicuous expenditure were designed to heighten the status 
of the persons, ideologies or institutions being celebrated. And 
yet, precise estimates of the monetary costs of festival activity 
are very hard to arrive at. Many individual events had more 
than one source of funding, with contributions from 
corporations, government, the royal household, state 
departments and wealthy individuals. Even the better-known 
events are documented by inaccurate estimates, incomplete or 
lost records and unspecified costs. In response to this, recent 
studies of early modern festival have tended towards the ‘local’ 
— either by interrogating individual events, or by taking account 
of festival activities in a single locality over a relatively short 
period of time.” 

It is, however, clear that design strategies for urban festival 
were both multimedia and interdisciplinary. Elaborate out-of- 
doors performances were, inevitably, collaborative, bringing 
together the professional expertise and experiences of a huge 
variety of artists, designers, and technical experts. In his 
overview of early modern fireworks displays, Salatino 
acknowledges the ‘vast marshalling of intellectual, aesthetic, and 
economic resources, as well as the sheer labor’ that made early 
modern spectacle possible.” 

High-profile occasions, such as coronations and royal entries, 
were central to the repertoire of many of the key practitioners 
of the Baroque style including Rubens, Nicodemus Tessin the 
Elder, Bernini, David Klocker Ehrenstrahl, Martin Schnell and 
Johann Melchior Dinglinger, who were variously commissioned 
to devise props, scenic apparatus and temporary triumphal 
architecture. 

Such major figures were, however, not working in isolation. 
Take, for example, the fireworks display held to celebrate the 
coronation of James II on 24 April 1685. As Collin’s and 
Sherwin’s engraving clearly illustrates (see pl.? fireworks), the 
event combined large-format scenic apparatus and sophisticated 
pyrotechnic effects. Contemporary documentation attributes 
the display’s scenic devices to a broad multi-skilled workforce 
encompassing several master carpenters, their assistants, 
wheelwrights, blacksmiths and painters, while artillery 
technicians from the Government Office of Ordnance were 
responsible for making the fireworks and supervising their 
detonation on the night. There were also the trades associated 
with transporting the materials and guarding the display 
apparatus once in situ on the River Thames in front of the 


Palace of Whitehall.” 


Such interdisciplinary work-practices are registered in the 
huge variety of artefacts produced. As a kind of designed 
performance, open-air spectacle was a composite of purpose- 
built stages and platforms; large-format props and scenery; 
textiles and costume; smaller, hand-held props; and sound and 
light effects. And, like other forms of Baroque design, urban 
festival was intended to appeal to the senses. Official accounts 
stressed magnificence, itemizing the conspicuous quantities of 
luxury goods used — silver, gold, silk, velvet, gemstones and 
jewellery. One such narrative, describing Augustus the Strong’s 
entry into Krakow before his coronation as king of Poland, 
exemplifies this tradition, emphasizing the occasion’s ‘trappings 


and splendid decorations’: 


The drums, trumpets, tabors and other instruments were 
sounded merrily at this entry. Twenty pairs of camels laden 
with gold and silver were also led in. There were 24 led 
horses with saddles and saddle-cloths decorated most 
wonderfully with silver, gold and gemstones. The king’s 
costume was so rich that its equal cannot be found in 


Europe. The cavalcade, right up to the baldaquin, was very 
splendid.” 


The testament of surviving objects can tell a somewhat 
different story. The unrivalled collection of costumes and props 
used during Saxon court spectacle in Dresden proves a 
fascinating case-study, revealing the wide range of objects 
produced, the materials used, and the involvement of high- 
profile craftsmen. In the summer of 1709, preparations were 
well under way for an elaborate programme of festivities to 
celebrate the arrival of Augustus the Strong’s brother-in-law, 
King Frederick IV of Denmark. Reflecting the heterogeneous 
nature of early modern court festival, this included a 
tournament on foot, a ladies’ carousel (or Damenringrennen), a 
Carousel of the Four Continents, a fireworks display, a themed 
banquet and a procession of classical gods and goddesses. 

Just as the ballet dancers in the theatres were provided with 
lightweight props, processional objects and materials could be 
made to appear more costly and magnificent than they really 
were. For the Carousel of the Four Continents, the workshop of 
the leading court jeweller, Johann Melchior Dinglinger, 
produced a series of props that were intended to mimic luxury 
materials, primarily gold and precious stones. In reality, 
Augustus’s imposing ‘Apollo’ sun mask was chased gilt-copper 
(see pl.? Augustus the Strong — sun mask), while the 
emblematic shields and sun-shaped ornaments worn by the 


royal horse were gilt-copper, embossed before being punched 
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3.1A Carousel Lance, probably 
used in the Running at the Ring 
at the Dresden Carousels of 1709 
and 1719, Martin Schnell, 
Dresden, Germany, probably 
1709 and/or 1719 (cat.) 





BARO66A 


3.1B Carousel Lance, used in the 
Running at the Ring at the 
Dresden Carousel of 1719, 
Martin Schnell, Dresden, 
Germany, 1719 (cat.) BARO66B 


3.1c Carousel Lance, used in the 
Running at the Ring at the 
Dresden Carousel of 1719, 
Martin Schnell, Dresden, 
Germany, 1709-19 (?), before 
1733 (cat.) BARO66C 
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and embellished with paste jewels (pl.3.21).” 

For the ladies’ carousel, or Damenringrennen, the court’s most 
gifted lacquerist, Martin Schnell, made colour-coded lances 
carried during the tournament, with gold leaf, bronze, red 
boluses, coloured lacquer, fringing and silk velvet applied to a 
wooden shaft. In recognition of their value, these lances were 
reused in 1719, when Augustus’s only son, Frederick Augustus, 
married Maria Josepha, daughter of the emperor (pl.3.22).” 

Significantly, many surviving objects can be compared and 
contrasted with highly finished representations of major court 
festivals. Johann Samuel Mock’s gouaches illustrate the 
procession before the Carousel of the Four Continents (see pl.? 
Augustus the Strong), and in this example, the emblematic 
shield carried by an attendant to the King of the Americas is 
clearly identifiable by its apple motif (pl.3.23). By teasing out 
the relationships between existing three-dimensional objects 
and officially produced images, we can begin to have a better 
idea of the agendas behind festival and, as we shall see, the 
ways in which it was commemorated in two-dimensional 


manuscript and print objects. 


3.1 Pair of horse ornaments in the 
form of suns, Maker unknown, 
Dresden, Germany, before 1709 
(cat.) BARO61 





3.1 Carousel Shield, 
Johann Melchior 
Dinglinger, Dresden, 
Germany, 1695 (cat.) 
BARO064 
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Temporary and Triumphal Architecture 
Massive temporary architecture is one of the more striking 
features of Baroque urban festival: palaces, pavilions, temples, 
triumphal arches, their designs revealing a rich tradition of 
European festival architecture that included Roman triumphal 
arches, stages for outdoor theatre and the temporary stands and 
amphitheatres built for tilting and tournaments in the Middle 3.1 Allegorical Figure of Pax, 
Ages. By the early seventeenth century, temporary structures ee Vie A ei 
wood, Antwerp, Belgium, 1648 

had become heavily inscribed with recondite systems of (Museum Vleeshuis, Antwerp, AV 
emblem and allegory, devised by leading poets and scholars and 5661) BAR332 
reflecting and emphasizing a particular occasion’s overriding 
social and political agendas.” This was particularly true of 
triumphal arches constructed for entries, which, in McGowan’s 
words, provided those occasions with their ‘principal source of 
symbolism and decoration’. ”® 

Like much of the ephemeral paraphernalia associated with 
festival, such architecture was not built to last. The structures 
were made out of canvas, wood and plaster, and painted to 
imitate more durable materials such as precious metal, marble, 
jasper and porphyry.” But, as Panini’s painting of the Piazza 
Navona demonstrates, temporary architectural features were, in 
part, designed to interact with the permanent and monumental. 


In this instance, Bernini’s Fountain of the Four Rivers was 
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flanked by two pavilions that are entirely in keeping with the 
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piazza’s dominant architectural motifs. 


Elsewhere, large-format figures, painted on board, were 
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affixed to temporary structures, and imitations of the statues 
and carved reliefs that adorned contemporary buildings and 
monuments were set up representing classical virtues, 
allegorical entities and individuals with local historical 
significance. 

Rare surviving examples in Antwerp’s Vleehuis Museum give 
us some sense of the scale of temporary festival architecture. 
The earliest, a painted figure on wooden board representing 
Pax, was made as part of the city’s celebration of the Peace of 
Münster in 1648 (p1.3.24). Contemporary representations by 
the engraver Wenzel Hollar and the painter Maximiliaen 


Pauwels show the figure in situ (pl.3.25). By herself Pax is 
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merely formed the pinnacle of the imposing temporary portico 


3.1 The Proclamation of the attached to Antwerp’s town hall.” Although an isolated 
Peace of Miinster on the Grote 


Markt, Antwerp, attributed to . 
Maoa eao which temporary structures were conceived: something that is 


example, Pax is still a useful indicator of the massive scale on 


canvas, Antwerp, Belgium, 1648 not always obvious from contemporary descriptions or 
(Koninklijk Museum voor Schone 


representations. 
Kunsten, inv. 234) BAR328 P 
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3.1 Charles XI of Sweden as 
Apollo Pythias, David Klécker 
Ehrenstrahl, Stockholm, 1670-1 
(cat.) BARO59 


3.1 Duke Christian von Sachsen- 
Weissenfels as the King of the 
Americas in the Carousel of the 
Four Continents, Dresden, 1709, 
attributed to Johann Samuel 
Mock, Dresden, Germany, after 
1709 (cat.) BARO063 


Costume and Textiles 


Attending the procession before Charles II’s coronation, the 


diarist and naval official Samuel Pepys made a statement by 
wearing his finest velvet coat, ‘the first day that I put it on, 
though made half a year ago’.*’ Since spectators felt as obliged 
to dress up as did the participants, costume and textiles were 
integral to these performances. Participants and bystanders, 
attired in luxurious silks, velvets and gold and silver lace, were 
set against an appropriately lush backdrop, with residents on 
processional routes obliged, at the behest of civic 
proclamations, to decorate the facades of their homes with 
richly embroidered tapestries and painted hangings. 

Some of this clothing may be termed ‘ritual’. By wearing 
robes of office, an individual stated his place in the corporate 
hierarchy, while guild livery designated professional affiliations. 
Francis Sandford’s History of the Coronation of James II 
emphasized another kind of significant clothing. In fine-grained 
detail Sandford described the special costume and 
paraphernalia associated with the coronation ceremony, 
approximating the hushed awe surrounding objects with a 
semi-sacred, ritual function.*’ 

For non-ritual events, such as public theatricals, foot 
tournaments and grand equestrian carousels, clothing was no 
less important. Typical were the outlandish and wilfully exotic 


costumes worn by Saxon aristocrats during Augustus the 


Strong’s Carousel of the Four Continents. In Johann Mock’s 
gouache, Duke Christian von Sachsen-Weissenfels is shown 
decked out in multicoloured feathers as King of the Americas 
(pl.3.26). It is worth noting that this ensemble imitated the 
fanciful ensemble worn by the Duc de Guise for Louis XIV’s 
Grand Carrousel in Paris in 1662. 

French influences were also evident in Stockholm in 1672, 
when the 17-year-old Charles XI attended his accession 
carousel wearing pageant armour modelled after the costume 
worn by Louis in 1662 (pl.3.27). It seems more than likely that 
the artists responsible for designing the 1672 carousel had 
access to the lavishly illustrated volume published by Charles 
Perrault (1670) to commemorate the French hastiludes.** Not 
unlike imitations of Girardon’s equestrian statue, emulating 
Louis’s dress declared the wearer’s political ambitions. Augustus 
the Strong’s choice of costume for his son’s marriage to the 
emperor’s daughter in 1719, ‘un habit tel que le Roy de France 
defunt a porté dans le grandes ceremonies, telles que son marriage’, 
articulated the nature of his dynastic aspirations.” Likewise, the 
1672 accession carousel was a watershed moment in Swedish 
history, and the imitation of French court culture expressed the 
expectations invested in the teenage king. In Rangstrém’s 
words, ‘Hopes and dreams were depicted’ during the three days 
of festivities ‘with the capital city of the new great power in 


Europe as their stage’. 
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THE FESTIVITIES OF AUGUSTUS THE STRONG IN DRESDEN 


Claudia Schnitzer 


nder the rule of Augustus the Strong, 

festive culture in Dresden achieved new 
heights. For the elector-king, both the festivities 
themselves and their splendid accoutrements 
functioned not merely as ‘courtly pleasures’ but 
served real social, political and ceremonial goals. 

From the beginning of his reign, Augustus 
devoted his energies to preparing and evaluating 
his festivals, which became increasingly lavish 
and complex. The festival documentation, which 
survives, ensured a visual record of these 
ephemeral events. 

For the very first carnival of his reign, in 1695, 
the young elector organized magnificent masked 
courtly events and himself played Alexander the 
Great in the Carousel of the Four Kingdoms. 
Shortly afterwards, the Procession of the Gods 
took place for the night-time Running at the 
Ring, in which — a particularity of Augustus’s 
festivities — court ladies also participated. For 
himself he chose a role referring to his 
coronation festival: Mercury, the god of trade 
and the gods’ messenger, who opened the 
procession. 
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Augustus celebrated the visit of 
Frederick IV of Denmark in June 1709 
with a whole month of festivities: in 
addition to a firework display, several 
hunts and a foot combat, high points 


r | 


included a repeat of the Procession ~= 
of the Gods, the Ladies’ Running 

at the Ring and the Carousel of a 
the Four Continents, as well as a 

‘Peasants’ Tavern’. This time 

Augustus appeared as the sun god 

Apollo. For this role he commissioned 

the court jeweller, Dinglinger, to make 

him a gilded sun mask with his own 

features, which thereby functioned rather 

less as a disguise than as a means of 

glorifying him as a god. 


3.4 Countess Werther in the 
Ladies’ Running at the Ring, held 
in 1709 in Dresden, Johann 
Samuel Mock, Dresden, 1709 
(cat.) BAR 065 
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3.4 Sun Mask of Augustus the 
Strong, Johann Melchior 


Dinglinger, embossed and gilded 
copper, Dresden, 1709 (Staatliche 
Kunstsammlungen Dresden, 
Rüstkammer) BAR369 
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3.4 Entry of the Four Quadrilles, 
for the Carousel of the Four 
Continents, held in Dresden on 
19 June, 1709, Johann Samuel 
Mock, Dresden, after 1709 (cat.) 


3.4 Banquet given by the King 
and Queen for Prince Frederick 
Augustus and Archduchess Maria 
Josepha at the Dresden Residenz, 
3 September, 1719, attributed to 
Antoine Aveline after Raymond 
Leplat, Paris, before 1728 (cat.) 
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One of Augustus’s innovations was that of the 
Ladies’ Running at the Ring, held in the 
building that preceded the Zwinger. In this 
event, 24 ladies in chariots had to aim their 
lances through the centre of a ring. The same 
‘amphitheatre’ was used for the Carousel of the 
Four Continents, a highly significant event, as is 
confirmed by the survival of 170 gouaches of it. 

The culmination of Augustus’s festivities was 
the so-called Festival of the Planets, held in 
September 1719 for the marriage of Prince 
Frederick Augustus (II) to Maria Josepha, 








daughter of the Holy Roman Emperor. For this 
prominent political and dynastic event, Augustus 
had a suitable state apartment furnished in the 
palace, and, over the course of an entire month, 
and in a wide range of locations in and around 
Dresden, presented a veritable ‘Encyclopedia of 
Courtly Festival Forms’. The festivities were 
inaugurated by Apollo (the sun) with a dramatic 
firework display on the banks and waters of the 
Elbe, its subject the saga of the Argonauts. An 
armoured tournament was held on the Old 
Market in honour of Mars. Jupiter was the 
patron of the Carousel of the Four Elements, 
held in the Zwinger and deemed one of the 
most splendid equestrian entertainments of the 
Baroque. A water hunt took place on the Elbe, 
under the auspices of Diana (the moon), while 
Mercury led to a fair on the theme of 
international trade in the Zwinger. The Ladies’ 
Festival in the Grossen Garten was dedicated to 
Venus, goddess of love. The grand finale was 
Saturn’s mining festival, held in the Plauenschen 
Grund in the south-west of the city, in which a 
parade of miners and ironworkers displayed 
their most important manufacturing processes, 
highlighting the economic strength of the 
country, founded on its mineral resources. At the 
same time, a firework display presented the 
‘happy position of the stars’, in which the circle 
of the seven planets welcomed the crowned 
monogram of Augustus, the ‘God of Earth’. 
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In an unexpected twist of fortune, Charles XI’s pageant 
armour is still preserved in the Royal Armoury in Stockholm. 
The importance of the occasion was duly reflected by the large 
quantities of finest quality textiles withdrawn from the Royal 
Wardrobe and documented in the inventories, including ponsou 
(poppy-coloured) and coleur de feu velvet, silk and gold 
brocade, ‘taft roial’, silver and gold braid and elk-skin for the 
skirts (pl.3.28).° A dizzying array of court artists and designers 
were responsible for the king’s costume: his Roman-style 
pageant armour was made by the court sculptor Nicolaes 
Millich; his garments are attributed to the tailor Tolle Ballie; the 
buskins on his feet to the cobbler Jacob Schwarzkopf; while the 
plumier Daniel Balliet is credited with putting finishing touches 
to the helmet.*° 

Fancy dress was not just restricted to two-legged participants: 
horses, ridden by important people and tethered to the royal 
carriage, were also decked out in magnificent textiles. Velvet 
caparisons made for Queen Christina’s coronation in 
Stockholm in 1650 were sumptuously embroidered with gold 
and silver thread, while Charles Le Brun’s imposing portrait 
shows the Chancellor Ségnier perched precariously on top of a 
heavily draped horse, as one of his young attendants shelters 
him with an extravagantly fringed palanquin. Painted to 
commemorate Ségnier’s presence at Louis XIV’s official entry 
into Paris with his new bride in August 1660, the portrait 
shows a preponderance of lush and exotic textiles contributing 
to the atmosphere of aristocratic leisure (pl.3.29). Elsewhere, 
similar sumpter cloths were draped across lead horses, mules 
and donkeys, in royal and ambassadorial processions. A 
fascinating example, currently in the collections of Skokloster 
Castle, is associated with the Swedish ambassador Count Nils 
Bielke, and was probably used during his official entry into Paris 
in the 1680s (pl.3.30).” 


3.1 Carousel armour, sword and 
helmet of Charles XI of Sweden, 
Nicolaes Millich (helmet and 
armour), Tolle Baillie (gown), 
Jacob Schwartzkopf (boots), 
Stockholm, 1672 (cat.) BARO60 


3.1 Chancellor Ségnier at the 
Entry of Louis XIV and Queen 
Marie Thérése into Paris, 26 
August, 1660, Charles le Brun, 
oil on canvas, Paris, 1660 (Musée 
du Louvre, R.F.1942-3) BAR329 


Picture to come: 


BAR329 








3.1 Sumpter Cloth, Maker 
unknown, woollen broad cloth, 
wool appliqué and embroidery, 
paper, parchment, elk skin and 
coloured rags, probably Sweden, 
about 1680 (Skoklosters Slott, 
13194) BAR316 
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Spectators 

The audience for urban festival was determined by the nature 
of a particular event. Public processions, civic spectacles and 
fireworks displays were, in theory at least, seen by large, socially 
diverse crowds. In November 1697, John Evelyn estimated that 
over 200,000 people gathered to watch the fireworks display 
marking the Peace of Rijswijk in London’s Piccadilly.** Other 
events had an intentionally semi-public aspect. As Watanabe- 
O’Kelly rightly contends, Louis XIV could have staged the 
1662 Grand Carrousel ‘away from the eyes of the people’, but 
chose instead to build an amphitheatre in the Tuileries with 
seating for thousands.” 

By contrast, entertainments exclusively for courtiers, such as 
the grand carousel to entertain Queen Christina of Sweden on 
her arrival in Rome, were well hidden from the public gaze. 
These were staged in purpose-built auditoria and amphitheatres 
constructed in the courtyards of urban palaces. Lauri and 
Gagliardi’s colossal oil painting of the carousel suggests the 
political dimensions of spectatorship on these occasions, with 
the location and comfort of seating used as a tool of social 
differentiation — much as in the modern theatre or the 
contemporary development of the imperial box in the opera 
house. At Christina’s carousel at the Palazzo Barberini, 
elaborately dressed boxes accommodated the guest of honour 
and her closest advisers, while the less exalted sat in plain, 
covered balconies attached to the palazzo’s facade. Finally, the 
comparatively lowly, as seen to the right, made do with rows of 
tiered benches, which were uncovered and left to the mercy of 
the elements (see pl.2.2). 

Other contemporary visual sources concur by acknowledging 
the hierarchies that applied to festival audiences. Bartholomaus 
Wittig’s painting of a Volkfest in front of the Rathaus in 
Nuremberg contrasts a largely proletarian crowd ‘on the 
ground’ with more fashionably dressed spectators, positioned 
above the fray at the town hall’s windows. Similarly, an 
anonymous depiction of festivities in Rome for the birth of the 
Spanish heir, Don Carlos, shows humble spectators in the 
street, with their betters installed in the windows of 
surrounding buildings or sitting in purpose-built viewing boxes 
attached to the facades, which were so commonly employed on 
such occasions (pl.3.31). 

Similar structures were even built with commercial gain in 
mind, to sell a better view to willing spectators. In 1660, an 
entrepreneurial pair of Parisians, Deschamps and Dancerains, 
applied for official permission to build ‘echauffaux’ on the 
route taken by Louis XIV and his new bride, Maria Theresa, 


during their entrée.” 
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Notions of prestige and view are also key in Smuts’s pithy 
analysis of early seventeenth-century Royal Entries in London. 
Smuts argues that for spectators to be guaranteed a continuous 
and coherent view of a procession meant that they were 
participants.” Quality of view was certainly conflated with 
honour and status in 1661, when the entourages of the French 
and Spanish ambassadors came to blows over how their 
respective coaches were placed during the Swedish 
ambassador’s formal entry.” In this instance, proximity to the 
main event asserted social standing, highlighting the 
significance of one’s perceived vantage point. 

For almost everyone else, the experience of urban festival 
was, at best, fragmentary, subject to the exhilaration and 
inconvenience of being an individual in a very large crowd. 
With this in mind, who can blame Samuel Pepys, who, with a 
‘sreat deal of company’, stood on the ‘leads’ (roof) of his friend 
Mr Bowyer’s house in an effort to get the best possible view of 
the fireworks display celebrating the coronation of Charles II in 
1661?” 

Urban festival invariably constituted a form of sensory 
overload. Massed spectators, on the ground and above, were 
deliberately engaged by special sound and light effects. André 
Félibien, chronicler of Louis XIV’s elaborate fétes, coined a 
rather felicitous expression when he described an 
entertainment held at Versailles in 1668 as ‘agréable désordre’ 
(pleasurable disorder). On this occasion, courtiers were 
‘ambushed’ by fireworks concealed on the periphery of a 
horseshoe-shaped arena. In Félibien’s account, the surrounded 
courtiers were stunned, with some falling, in shock, to the 
ground.” On even the regular performances, features such as 
festive ordnance, music, loud cries of acclamation, bonfires, 
bells, fireworks and illuminations reiterated the fact that 
something out of the ordinary was happening. 

At present, scholars have yet to engage fully with the vital 
role played by this kind of factor in making, or ‘designing’, 
festival, the experiences that resist ready quantification: quality 
of view; spectator fatigue; discomfort; and the incidental, 


accidental or unexpected experiencing of events. 


3.1 Festivities held in Piazza 
Navona to celebrate the birth of 
Don Carlos, Infanta of Spain, 


Artist Unknown, oil on canvas, 
Rome, 1662 (Akademie der 
bildenden Kunst, Vienna) 
BARI192 
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Festival Print 

The existence and persistence of festival literature throws new 
light on the audience for early modern spectacle, intimating 
that events had audiences beyond the precisely local and 
physically present. These absent audiences mattered and it is 
arguable that the documentation and dissemination of a record 
of a festival were as vital as the event itself. These texts varied 
from scanty pamphlets to elaborately illustrated publications of 
record. Part of the latter tradition, Félibien’s Les plaisirs de l'Isle 
enchantée (‘The Pleasures of the Enchanted Isle’) detailed 
festivities held at Versailles in 1664, its elegant prose 
punctuated by Israél Silvestre’s handsome engravings. And, as 
has been noted, some volumes even blurred the line between 
‘mass-produced publication and one-off art object’, being 
printed on vellum and hand-coloured or illuminated. 

Devised to present an occasion in the best light, festival 
literature was the textual embodiment of an event’s principal 
preoccupations and political agendas. Texts were often printed 
before an event, providing spectators with a guidebook that 
extrapolated and explained the occasion’s complex symbolic 


content: 


Festival books present the festival already pre-packaged, 
already interpreted. The iconography is spelled out for us, the 
political pretensions of the ruler are underlined. The festival 
itself will vanish, but this interpretation will last as long as 
books are read. Festival books are therefore not simple 


records of a festival, but another element in it.” 
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Conclusion: Festival as Designed Experience 

As carefully designed experiences, Baroque urban festivals were 
used to articulate the power relationships between state and 
civic institutions and society at large. The deliberate use of 
props, scenery, and sound and light effects were intended to 
enhance the prestige of the event, ideology, or persons being 
celebrated. In this respect, early modern festival can be read as 
a form of media manipulation, tailor-made to reflect an 
occasion’s rationale. 

Festival’s importance for the ruling elite can be, in part, 
explained by the absence of an effective ‘police force’. Instead, 
early modern cities relied on non-professionals to enforce the 
law, with bands of citizens organized into militias and watches, 
and charged with keeping the peace. These ad hoc arrangements 
did not always ensure effective policing, with militias and 
watches often criticized for being undisciplined, lazy and, on 
occasion, corrupt. 

Read in this context, festival must be seen as an effective 
social and political mechanism. In their design, festivals 
exploited a range of materials and visual effects, and successful 
spectacles were much more than frivolous diversions for the 
urban populace — they were complex interactions between 
designed elements; politically informed agendas; location; and 


spectator response. 


The High Mass 


Nigel Llewellyn 


The performative potential of the Baroque style was exploited 
in ways that blurred the elusive lines drawn in seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century culture between secular and religious 
experience. Performance was as important a question in the 
sacred spaces of chapels and churches as it was in the 
supposedly secular worlds of the square (so often the venue for 
religious processions) and the theatre. Indeed, many of these 
designed performances” were liminal, in that they crossed 
between the two domains and touched on social issues and 
personal experiences both secular and religious. In their 
capacity to engage powerfully with audiences of all kinds and 
integrate with other media, works of art in the Baroque style 
were especially appropriate for these kinds of situations. For 
example, the carved and painted wooden sculptures carried 
during Holy Week, on saints’ days and on high days and 
holidays were known throughout Christendom, but especially 
in cultures such as that of southern Spain, where the traditions 
were codified and subject to theocratic and municipal interest” 
[see Feature Spread: Religious Processions]. 

Within the holy spaces of church interiors and chapels the 
most compelling Baroque performances were the dramatic 
displays of multimedia visual art that took place on the 
occasion of the High Mass. To understand the challenge that 
these occasions presented to the many kinds of designers and 
makers involved, we need to start by rehearsing the nature and 
purpose of this complex ritual. What is the Mass? 

Central to the Christian faith is the belief that Jesus Christ is 
the ‘Saviour’, that he undertook to sacrifice himself in order to 
save humankind from its sinful condition. The sacrifice was 
both bodily, in the form of execution by crucifixion at the 
hands of his Jewish enemies with the compliance of the Roman 
state, and spiritual. The bodily sacrifice was foreseen both 
through prophecies in Scripture and more directly in Christ’s 
own words, recorded by several of the gospel-writers as having 
been uttered at the Last Supper.” This meal was taken by 
Christ and his disciples to mark the Jewish feast of Passover, 
and it signalled the opening of the final chapter in the dramatic 
last stages of Holy Week, leading directly to Christ’s death on 
the cross (his bodily sacrifice) on the afternoon of the following 
day (Good Friday). 

The Last Supper was described as a simple meal during 
which Christ invested the core ingredients — bread and wine — 


with symbolic significance, as representing his own flesh and 


blood. The chief account is given by St Matthew, who quotes 
Christ as uttering the words: “Take, eat; this is my body.... Drink 
ye all of it. For this is my blood ...’ (XXVI 26-7). Furthermore, 
the Gospels include Christ’s prophecy that he was soon to be 
betrayed and sacrificed, but that his bodily presence among his 
followers should be maintained in symbolic form by their 
partaking of a ritual consumption of bread and wine. 

By imparting this revelation, the Gospels set out what later 
theologians identified as Christ’s ‘Institution of the Mass’, a 
scene that is told and retold in countless representations of the 
Last Supper. This was often seen as an alternative, or sometimes 
a supplement, to the more dramatic moment, often selected by 
artists and patrons, when at the same meal Christ announces 
his impending betrayal, an announcement denied by all of the 
disciples except, of course, Judas Iscariot. 

The ritual taking of bread and wine is therefore central to the 
Christian faith. The term ‘Mass’ is often used to describe this 
ritual and occurs across Europe. Despite its having been in use 
for almost 2,000 years, the origin of the word is much 
disputed. It perhaps originates in the Latin verb mittere, to 
send, with significant connotations of commission or dismissal, 
as those who celebrate and participate in the ritual are sent out 
into the world after it ends. Since the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century, the word ‘Mass’ has been associated 
especially with the Roman Catholic Church, and its meaning 
has been extended from the central business of taking bread 
and wine to cover the whole service, the way it is conducted 
(that is, its liturgy), and the particular forms of words and 
music that are used. In most orders of service the lengthy 
ceremony is divided into stages, sections or numbers such as the 
Preface, the first part, including the Kyrie; the Offertory, when 
donations of money or alms and certain prayers are conjointly 
offered; and the Sanctus, the part that includes the setting of 
the Latin words ‘Holy, holy, holy’, sung, chanted or spoken. 
Some Protestant denominations recognized a set pattern — the 
term ‘canon’ was used — for the section of the ceremony 
running from the Sanctus to the Eucharist — the actual 
partaking of the bread and wine in symbolic or physical form. 
Other terms were applied to variants of the ritual among the 
numerous Christian denominations, and carry additional 
theological overtones: for example, ‘Eucharist’ itself comes from 
the Greek meaning ‘thanksgiving’. Yet others use the term “The 
Lord’s Supper’, referring directly to the Last Supper, and, most 
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Picture to come: 
BAR488 


3.1 S. Francesco Borgia adoring 
the Holy Sacrament, Sebastiano 
Conca, oil on canvas, Naples, 
1754 (Church of Gesù Nuovo, 
Naples) BAR448 


commonly in many Protestant churches, the term ‘Holy 
Communion’ is used, implying communal participation in the 
particular sacrament that represents an act of collective 
thanksgiving (pl.3.32). 

In terms of its physical location in a place of worship, the 
ritual of the Mass takes place at a table-top in the church or 
chapel on which the sacrificial ritual substances are prepared 
and which typically forms the upper surface of the altar. As do 
and did many pagan religions, early Christianity accorded a 
central role to a sacrificial table, on the flat top of which a 
sacrifice might actually take place or be acted out. As we will 
see in Chapter Four, Baroque altars were subject to particular 
rules and constraints and indeed, across Western Christendom, 
were a topic of dispute. 

After the Council of Trent, when the Roman Catholic 
Church adopted a whole new set of theological and liturgical 


strategies in response to the criticisms of Protestant Christians, 


the management of the High Mass was rearranged. As the ritual 


was understood and practised in the period when the Baroque 
style was current, the altar was both the setting for the 
dramatic re-enactment of the institution of the Mass and the 
station for the distribution of the symbolic materials of bread 
and wine, which would allow the devout to participate in the 
sacrifice. 

The exact theological nature of the bread and wine presented 
and taken at Mass was the subject of a great deal of debate and 
even of conflict. According to the principles reconfirmed by the 
edicts of the Council of Trent and adopted throughout the 
orthodox Roman Catholic world, the bread and wine are 
transformed at the moment of consecration, through the sacred 
agency of the ordained officiating priest, who is, of course, the 
leading actor in the performance that lies at the heart of the 
High Mass. The belief that the bread and wine actually become 
the flesh and blood of the Saviour is a Roman doctrine 
describing a process called transubstantiation. After 
transubstantiation, it is believed that only the appearances (the 
‘accidents’) of the natural bread and wine are perceived by the 
human eye. In contrast, one of the central tenets of the ritual as 
it was developed in the Protestant churches was an insistence 
on the continuing symbolic reality of the bread and wine, 
dismissing the Roman emphasis on magical transformation as 
mischievous and corrupting of scriptural understanding and the 
integrity of both officiating priests and communicants. The 
theological position taken to resolve the apparent 
contradictions around the nature of the host — the name given 
to the bread eaten in the ritual — was that Christ was really 
present at the Mass but that his presence cannot be grasped by 


the natural senses of mortal humankind. The emphasis on the 
magical reality of transubstantiation, reaffirmed so passionately 
in Counter-Reformation teaching, is one of the most important 
elements in the Roman High Mass and has a directly 
determining impact on the works of art that were designed and 
made for it. 

To help us grasp how the visual culture of the Baroque High 
Mass functioned, we need to reconstruct a sense of the spiritual 
and temporal setting for what was a multimedia performance 
intended to appeal through all the senses to the intellect, the 
heart and the very soul with the uttermost profundity. 

Although the core ritual and the central symbolism remained 
unchanged, different kinds of Masses took place at different 
times of the day, during the liturgical year, and on different 
kinds of occasion. In some contexts, the Mass was less of a 
public performance than a private or near-private devotion. 
Different cycles of liturgy also applied in secular and monastic 
churches. But the Easter High Mass was when the devout 
across the Christian world were under solemn injunction to 
attend the Mass and engage in an annual spiritual renewal, 
particularly if they were irregular in their attendance at other 
times in the year. 

The High Mass was a lengthy and impressive religious 
performance invariably conducted at the extreme east end of 
the church, which was, in most cases, an attenuated, 
longitudinal space. So, for most witnesses, the Mass was seen 
from a distance, sometimes a considerable one, with the details 
of gesture and word hard to glimpse or hear. But other 
onlookers and participants, especially priests and social elites, 
were stationed much closer. So two kinds of visual 
communication were required: the officiating priests and their 
assistants needed to employ large-scale gestures; and visual 
artists and designers needed to employ the kinds of effects that 
would work well over long distances. In addition, minute and 
exact references and gestures were needed for those seeing the 
rituals from close up. As with so many aspects of the Baroque 
liturgy, spiritual demands were integrated with social 
hierarchies, and in many Baroque churches and chapels the rich 
and powerful owned and occupied pews and galleries that gave 
them direct, uninterrupted and relatively intimate 
opportunities to witness the Mass at close quarters. Their social 
prestige was matched by their privileged access to the ritual. 

As we have seen, Baroque designers of performances in 
theatres and in public spaces had to help their audiences 
contend with contested viewpoints and poorly lit or polluted 
atmospheres. To communicate over long distances the ritual 


essences of the High Mass, across the heads of a throng of 
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participants and through the dense incense-filled air, the 


officiating priest was marked out for his audience by his 
vestments, full-length, with deep sleeves to allow him to make 
strong gestures, and richly embroidered with ornament known 
as orphrey and other holy signs, both to communicate symbolic 
messages and to catch the eye. In the complete set, there were 
six key visible vestments worn by the officiating priest: the 
amice, the alb, the girdle, the maniple, the stole and the 


chasuble. The amice and alb were always worn as a pair and in 
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3.1 Priest’s chasuble for the 
Chapel of St John the Baptist in 
the Church of S. Roque, Lisbon, 
Francesco Giuliani and Filippo 
Salandri, Rome, 1744-9 (cat.) 
BARI13 


some churches known together as the ‘apparel’; the amice was 
draped across the shoulders and adorned with embroidered 
ornament, while the alb, which was of fine white material, was 
left hanging long. The amice originally enveloped the head and 
neck as a symbolic ‘helmet of salvation’, but by the Baroque 
period it had been reduced to a smaller garment covering the 
shoulders, and played a purely symbolic role. The chasuble, 
plain or coloured (called, for example, in German Messgewand, 
or ‘mass-garment’), was a garment that helped define the ritual; 
it was sleeveless, covered the torso and shoulders, and was worn 
over the alb and the stole. The latter was mostly emblematic 
and awarded to a deacon at his ordination as a full priest; it was 
ordinarily worn over the left shoulder, but over both shoulders 
at the Mass. The effect was enhanced by the maniple (literally 
‘handful’), which was a strip of fabric usually about two feet in 
length, but sometimes, inconveniently, very much longer, worn 
hanging from the left wrists of priests, deacons and sub-deacons 
at the Mass. The outfit was completed by the girdle worn 
round the waist. The theoretical origins of the maniple are 
unclear: it is perhaps a reminiscence of the napkin used by a 
priest symbolically or actually to wipe away the tears he sheds 
for the sins of his flock, or it may derive from the fabric of the 
ropes used to tie Christ’s hands at the mocking, scourging and 
judgement that continued the Passion cycle subsequent to the 
Last Supper (pl.3.33). 

Priests wore various recognizable items of apparel: for 
example, the square cap (beret or biretta), carefully colour- 
coded to match the ecclesiastical hierarchy (black, purple or 
red for priests, bishops and cardinals); however, the officiating 
priest who was celebrating the Mass wore a dedicated and 
specific uniform. The priest who was the celebrant was the 
leading player in the dramatic performance of the Mass: he had 
to be ordained, since deacons were forbidden to pronounce 
absolution (the declaration of God’s forgiveness of sins), or a 
blessing, or to consecrate the eucharistic Sacrament. Deacons 
could support but not lead. 

The ritual significance of the gestures that the priest had to 
make — blessing, welcoming, and so on — were of such 
importance that the hands had to be kept free for as much of 
the ceremony as possible. The wide sleeves of the tunic-shaped 


robe known as a dalmatic, as worn by deacons at the Mass, 


3.1 Missal cushion, Francesco 
Giuliani and Filippo Salandri, 
Rome, 1744-9 (cat.) BAR110 


3.1 Virgin of the Immaculate 
Conception, from Patriarchal 
Missal In conceptione B: Mariae 
Virginis, Artist unknown, Italy, 
1700-1800, miniature painting 
on vellum (Treasury of Sé 


Cathedral, Lisbon) BAR447 








would not have been practical for the celebrant, who also had 
to discard his cope, the rich vestment much used in other 
ceremonies. For these practical reasons, the officiating priest 
was often less splendidly robed at the High Mass than were his 
colleagues. The complex texts that the priest used had to be 
rehearsed and memorized as fully as possible; the officiant did 
not have hands free to support a book. When the holy texts 
changed, as they so often did over the course of the liturgical 
year, the lines of words had to be held up before the priest by 
an assistant or written out for easy access on a so-called altar 
card (in Italian cartagloria). In the Roman Church, the words of 
the liturgy or office for the seven canonical hours of the 
Church day were set out in a bound volume called the 
breviary. These books gave easy access to a selection of key and 
useful texts, such as the words of psalms, particular prayers (or 
collects) and sections of text for reading out aloud from 
Scripture or from the authorized lives of the saints. Some 
breviaries were fully illustrated with narrative and figurative 
miniatures and richly decorated with ornament. Less grand was 
the Missal (the word itself meaning Mass-book) or standard 
prayer-book, superseded in the Protestant churches by countless 


variants (pls 3.34, 3.35). 
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3.1 Pair of cruets on a salver, Antonio Gigli, 


Rome, 1749 (cat.) BAR101 
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3.1 Antependium, Francesco 
Giuliani and Filippo Salandri, 
Rome, 1774-9 (cat.) BAR109 





The priest was himself entirely clad in vestments that were 


appropriate in terms of colour to the relevant point in the 
liturgical calendar. These clothes obscured the natural body of 
the priest, to reduce as far as possible any association between 
him and the sub-lunar or corporeal world. The vestments of the 
Mass were reserved: carefully preserved in the sacristy, 
scrupulously maintained, worn only on the appropriate 
occasion and removed immediately afterwards. 

In really ambitious sets of vestments, the clothing worn by 
the priests was integrated with the decoration of the altar and 
the church, to allow the priest to blend seamlessly but also 
mysteriously and dramatically into the architectural setting of 
the holy space. For example, at S. Roque in Lisbon (see The 
Chapel at S. Roque), each set of vestments included an 
ornamental antependium, or altar frontal, and a dorsal 
(sometimes dossal), a curtain-like fabric of full length, which 
hung behind the priest and the altar, across a chapel door or to 
screen off an exit during the sacrament (pl.3.36). The 
embroidered fabrics of these ornamental surfaces matched 
precisely the vestments being worn by the officiating priest and 


his helpers. As the agents of the divine, the priests became 


indistinguishable from the sacred space of the church itself. The 
Baroque theme of the total integration of visual effect in 
different media was not restricted to the inanimate substances 
of works of art. 

Cleansing and disposal were essential aspects of the ritual of 
the High Mass and required a number of dedicated pieces of 
paraphernalia. These functions constrained design and also 
determined the kinds of materials used. The term ‘host’ (from a 
Latin word meaning sacrifice) was often applied to the bread or 
bread-like wafer representing Christ’s body, and such was the 
potency of this sanctified material and of the wine that 
accompanied it, miraculously transformed into the blood of 
Christ, that at the end of the ceremony all remaining traces had 
to be disposed of, every crumb and drop consumed and all the 
utensils cleansed and dried (pl.3.37). ‘Drink ye all of it’, St 
Matthew has Christ demand of the Apostles (XXVI 27). This 
ceremonial cleansing or ablution was a necessary precaution in 
the world of the Baroque, where the forces of good and evil 
were understood to be playing out an endless competition for 
power and where holy materials had to be kept from falling 
into the hands of evil-doers and the forces of darkness. 
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3.1 Bell, Antonio Gigli, The items and ritualized stages that supported these 
Rome, 1749 (cat.) BAR103 cleansing duties included the lavabo, a kind of basin where the 
celebrant washed his hands prior to the consecration of the 
host, a moment of particular solemnity that would be marked 
by the sounding of a bell (pl.3.38). The ablutions using jugs, 
other vessels and cloths would take place perhaps at an 
aumbry, the recess where the sacred vessels could be kept, or 
alternatively at a small table (in English ‘credence’) erected 


near the altar (pl.3.39). Also used at the altar itself would be a 


3.1 Ablution set: ewer and basin, 
Vincenzo I Belli, Rome, 1747 
(cat.) BAR102 
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corporal, a fine linen cloth upon which the consecrated 
elements could be carried and covered against spillage, and for 
the wine and the host there was a chalice, specially dedicated 
for use at the Eucharist, and a paten, a metal plate in gold or 
silver, similarly dedicated to eucharistic purpose, which was 
often designed to fit over the chalice as a lid (pls.3.40, 41). 
To contain the host prior to its dedication and consecration 
there was a pyx, a receptacle that took a number of forms, 
sometimes hanging over the altar, in which case it might take 
the shape of a dove symbolizing the Holy Spirit, sometimes 
taking a more conventional box- or chest-like form. Close 
variants of the pyx were other containers with similar purposes 
called tabernacles or sometimes ciboria, kept on the altar and 


reserved for the Blessed Sacrament. 








3.1 Chalice & Paten, Antonio 
Gigli, Rome, 1749 (cat.) 
BAR099 


3.1 Chalice veil, Francesco 
Giuliani and Filippo Salandri, 
Rome, 1744-9 (cat.) BAR114 
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CHAPTER 3.5 


JOHN V’S CHAPEL AT SAO ROQUE, LISBON 


Nigel Llewellyn 


round 1700 the fortunes of the ancient 
Atlantic kingdom of Portugal were 

transformed by the opening up of extensive 
diamond- and gold-mining operations in the 
imperial territory of present-day Brazil. The new 
wealth dramatically increased the disposable 
income of the Portuguese crown and had a 
cultural impact that was even greater than the 
general economic effect on the country. 

As did absolutist monarchs across Europe, in 
Portugal the greatest royal patron of the day, 
John (or João) V, treated his empire as his 
personal possession and spent the wealth 
generated by colonial exploitation as if it were 
his own. John was immensely devout, and, 
working through his minister at the Vatican, he 
sought actively to secure favour with the 
papacy, with various ends in view such as the 
award of the title ‘Most Loyal’, to match the 
similar designations ‘Most Christian’ and so on 
enjoyed by the kings of France, Spain and other 
European realms. So it was that John channelled 
vast sums of money into ambitious purchases of 
religious art, mostly in the Baroque style and 
much of it imported directly from Rome, the 
centre of the Catholic luxury trade. 
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(cut-ouT?) In 1742, a new project of unparalleled 


ambition was launched, the commissioning from 
Rome of a complete side chapel, dedicated to 
the Holy Spirit and St John the Baptist, to be 
installed within Lisbon’s main Jesuit church of 
Sao Roque. This is a unique survival of the 
highest historical and artistic importance, since 
John’s lavish patronage is fully documented 
throughout. Not only was the architectural 
fabric of the chapel imported from Italy, 
including a fully articulated set of decorative 
claddings for walls, vault and floor; in addition, 
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3.5 Model for the Chapel of 

St John the Baptist in the Chapel 
of S. Roque, Lisbon, Giuseppe 
Palmes with Giuseppe Voyet, 
Giuseppe Focchetti and Gennaro 
Nicoletti, after Luigi Vanvitelli, 
Rome, 1742-4 (cat.) BARO95 


3.5 Stole, Francesco Giuliani and 
Filippo Salandri, Rome, 1744-9 
(cat.) BARI12 


3.5 Altar Card: Central Canon, 
Antonio Vendetti after Luigi 


Landinelli and Lorenzo Morelli, 
Rome, 1744-9 (cat.) BARO98 


3.5 Great Candlestick, Giuseppe 
Gagliardi and Leandro Gagliardi, 
after Carlo Pacilli, Pietro Pacilli 
and Giovanni Battista Maini, 


Rome, 1749 BARO96 
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all the internal decorative and liturgical fittings 
that were required for mass to be celebrated 
throughout the Church year were also ordered — 
furnishings, silverware for the altar (blessed by 
the pope before it left Rome in 1749), 
decorative hangings for the walls and vestments 
for the priests. Complete sets of vestments were 
supplied in appropriate colours for all the 
Church festivals. 

The immediate beneficiaries of all these 
expensive commissions were the long- 
established and highly enterprising applied and 
decorative artists operating in Roman workshops 
in the immediate ambience of the papal court, 
the epicentre of Roman Catholic politics and 
culture. All the specialist crafts were employed 
in this massive enterprise, and despite being 
spread around the workshops of a number of 
different makers and designers the work still 
took several years to complete. 

The architect of the Neapolitan palace at 
Caserta, Luigi Vanvitelli, designed the chapel, 
which was installed off the north nave aisle close 
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to the main sanctuary, flanked at São Roque by 
large subsidiary altars displaying stunning sets of 
reliquaries. The plan and decoration of the 
chapel were orthodox but lavish, the walls being 
articulated by fluted three-quarter columns and 
lined with thin sheets of decorative marbles of 
various colours and patterns. The expenditure 
was scrupulously recorded in the royal accounts. 
The chapel and its furnishings are an 
extraordinary example of how Baroque artists 
and patrons created magnificent settings for the 
performance of religious ritual. 
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3.1 Set of six altar candlesticks 
3.1 Monstrance, Maker unknown, and altar cross, Antonio Arrighi, 


Portugal, 1725-50 (cat.) BAR118 Rome, 1750 (cat.) BARO97 


i 


The German word for pyx is Monstranz, from the Latin word 
‘to show’, which reminds us of a complex double function for 
these vessels: they are intended both to preserve and reveal, to 
safeguard but also to advertise to the assembled throng the 
host, which is inserted there by the celebrant, who turns and 
displays it (pl.3.42). What might also be shown in vessels of 
this type were other traces or morsels of holy matter, not those 
intended for miraculous transubstantiation into the very flesh 
of the Redeemer but matter that represented the physical 
traces of his saints. For monstrances were also a standard type 
of reliquary, that is, a receptacle for the preservation and 
containment of holy material: for example, the body parts of 
saints, or materials that were claimed to have been in direct 
contact with Christ (parts of the True Cross), or with his 
apostles and saints, or items otherwise invested with miraculous 
powers. 

Other kinds of paraphernalia in use at the High Mass were 
simply symbolic in their functions, for example, the altar cross, 
set in the centre and flanked by candles, together with 
equipment for lighting and extinguishing them (p1.3.43). The 
cross of course was the sign of Golgotha, the place of sacrifice 
that had produced the body and blood of Christ, which was 
commemorated through the Mass itself. Dealing with the 
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candles and assisting in other ways at the altar was an acolyte 
or server who supported the officiant. Specially blessed on 
Easter Eve and placed on the Gospel or liturgical north side of 
the altar until the following Ascension Day was the Paschal 
Candle, around which the celebrant and his assistants would 
have had to manoeuvre during the High Mass held on Easter 


morning. 
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3.1 Censer, Leandro Gagliardi, 
Rome, 1750 (cat.) BAR104 


It was not only visual signs that were relied on to stimulate 
the senses of celebrant and congregation, for the High Mass was 
a potent synaesthetic performance: sound and aroma were also 
employed alongside objects designed to excite the sense of 
sight. To the side of the high altar stood an assistant responsible 
for the manipulation of the thurible or censer, a complex 
receptacle for hot coals ready to react with aromatic incense 
poured from a boat to create perfumed clouds of steam and 
smoke at certain key moments in the ritual (pl.3.44). It was the 
claimed lack of scriptural authority that made Protestants 
sceptical about such practices, but in the Roman High Mass 
these dramatic effects were exploited to the full. The censer 
was swung on a set of chains about one metre in length, the 
heat contained at a safe distance from the assistant. The 
movement of the metal links and the sound they made would 
attract the notice of the congregation as their eyes were 
arrested by the coloured smoke and their nostrils caught by the 
heady aroma that was given off. The machine was loaded by 
means of long-handled tongs and a dish. Regarded as the finest 
of the spices used in incense-burners was the gum-resin known 


as frankincense (olibanum, of the genus ‘Boswellia’) (pl.3.45).”° 


Conclusion 

The High Mass is perhaps the most demanding ritual for 
Baroque artists and designers in the context of the sacred space; 
but, as we have seen, the performative quality of the Baroque 
style was an aspect of its adaptability and flexibility. Baroque 
art could create illusions and weave mysteries in theatre and 
square as well as it could in a church. But the High Mass was 
not, of course, the only kind of religious ritual that deployed 
works of Baroque art and design as performative props and aids 
to devotion. As we shall see in the next chapter, the potential 
of the style to move and persuade was fully exploited in all 


corners of all sacred spaces. 


3.1 Incense Boat and spoon, 
Leandro Gagliardi, Rome, 1750 
(cat.) BAR106 
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packing theatres. Its capacity for performance and display was 
matched by its effectiveness in engaging the minds and souls of 
individual beholders at their pious exercises. These devotional 
needs were accommodated in the art and design of Baroque 
sacred spaces such as the sanctified ground of churches and 
chapels, and in religious events and services held both in towns 


and villages and in the countryside. Furthermore, a great deal of 
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sacred Baroque art was displayed in the home. The 
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extraordinary metalwork and textile art that spoke to the 
assembled crowds at High Mass were created by teams of 
artists who also applied their skills to building vast ecclesiastical 
spaces and decking them out in imagery using an astonishing 
range of different materials and media. In its luxurious 
complexity and psychological impact the Baroque style was a 
potent aid to piety; since its effects touched the very souls of 
individual onlookers, it engaged in issues that were both f F A — Pr EA - = -i 


immediate and familiar and that had an eternal outcome for ee hes 


æ 
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the salvation of the devotee. This chapter considers the 
powerful impact of the Baroque style on church art and design 


as well as its role in pious exercises. 
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Interior of the Church of i Pi T 
S. Francisco de Assis, Salvador da i wy Y 
Bahia, Brazil, 1708-55 BAR274 headene (| 
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The Power of Sacred Spaces 


Nigel Llewellyn 


As we have seen, there were many confessional and doctrinal 
alternatives within seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
Christendom, yet what all the churches had in common was 
the need for a policy on the designing, manufacture and use of 
sacred art. The churches with claims to universal authority, 
such as the Roman Catholic and the Orthodox faiths, had 
agreed, promoted and imposed standards and rules relating to 
religious art. These same organizations however recognized and 
accommodated devotional, regional and cultural differences. For 
example, some Catholic churches erected in Portuguese India 
were clearly influenced in their layout by Hindu temples, while 
in Mexico, religious images were sometimes modelled out of 
corn pith.’ No less telling examples could be drawn from every 
quarter of Europe: communion kerchiefs were decorated with 
Baroque ornament for the Calvinist church at Valka in Hungary 
in 1729.* The cult of saints, which was criticized by the 
Protestant churches but strongly promoted by Roman 
Catholics, was an especially powerful force in encouraging local 
and individual identities. The religious orders, pursuing their 
mission to bring salvation to the new worlds being opened up 
by European colonialism and trading activity (pl.4.1), exploited 
the full potential of religious imagery by implying or stating 
linkages and identifications between the indigenous gods and 
their images and the Western canon of saints (pl.4.2).° 

Near the top of the Catholic hierarchy was the image of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, often in her personification as the 
‘Immaculate Conception’ (see feature spread Immaculate 
Conception). As Whistler has pointed out, following King John 
IV’s dedication of Portugal to the cult of the Virgin of the 
Immaculate Conception in 1646, the devotion became so 
popular in Portugal’s Brazilian territory that, by the early 
nineteenth century, some 20 per cent of all Brazilian parishes 
were dedicated to her.* The Franciscan order developed an 
especially close identification with the cult. Popular in Baroque 
Portugal and its possessions was the image of the Franciscan 
saint known as St Anthony of Padua, who was actually born in 
Lisbon. Images abounded of St Francis Xavier, whose burial 
place was in the Portuguese possession of Goa. Every country 
and region and town had its own traditions and logic to identify 
its particular saints, who could be figured in Baroque imagery 
and conjured in the mind’s eye as intercessionary agents in the 
course of individual and communal devotion. (see feature 


spread Counter-Reformatory Saints) 
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The conventions about the depiction of saints were 
maintained by a complex combination of informal tradition and 
formal decision-making. As we have seen, the most important 
Western clients of the Baroque style, the Roman Catholic 
Church, responded to the challenge of Protestantism by 
debating and then adopting a complex and far-reaching code, 
the Canons and Decrees of the Council of Trent — referred to as 
‘Tridentine’ after the north Italian city of Trento — where a 
great church council had sat in deliberation over almost 20 
years (1545-63).° The Tridentine code was implemented across 
the Roman Catholic provinces and dioceses as priests under the 
leadership of their bishops undertook their duties caring for the 
souls of their congregations.° The priesthood was instructed 
that ‘by means of the stories of the mysteries of our 
redemption portrayed in paintings and other representations 
the people are instructed and confirmed in the articles of faith 
... [and] that great profit is derived from all holy images’.’ In 
addition to this general reaffirmation of the legitimacy of 
images, a number of the decisions taken at Trent had a direct 
bearing on the construction and fitting out of places of worship 
and the manner in which the visual arts should henceforth be 
employed in relation to pious practices and the liturgy (or 
order of worship). Through the period when the Baroque style 
was fashionable and indeed the dominant style in precisely this 
area of artistic production, churches and chapels were expected 
to display art in the form of images that functioned in particular 
and prescribed ways. The imagery on display in sacred spaces 
had to avoid false doctrine and it had to be instructive, not 
disorderly, unbecoming or confusing. Church images had to 
conform to the reformulated and restated Catholic doctrines 
about the intercessory powers of the saints and the veneration 
of relics. In short, images had to be used in legitimate ways, a 
topic that had been disputed passionately across Christendom 
for centuries. In fact, the Tridentine decrees made reference to 
patristic decisions of the Second Council of Nicaea. 

A key point — on which Catholics were especially sensitive 
because of the telling criticisms that had been directed at them 


from many Protestant quarters — was that material reality of a 


4.1 Virgin and Child, Maker 
unknown (probably Chinese), 
probably The Philippines, 
1600-1800 (cat.) BARO22 


religious image should never itself become the object of 
worship. The images were not themselves the gods that were 
worshipped. Their role was to generate veneration for the 
prototypes they represented. The post-Tridentine position on 
church art was that paintings and sculpture, and the other 
applied and decorative arts, should continue to narrate stories 
about the sacred mysteries and the miracles of the saints and 
should continue to decorate the walls of churches and chapels. 
However, this art had to be designed and executed to be clear 
in its purpose and avoid distracting viewers from the imagery’s 
primary, devotional role. 

In the immediate aftermath of Trent some artists and patrons 
applied the new rules about church art with radical strictness, 
but this was a quite short-lived phase in the history of 
Christian art. The analysis of the Baroque that has been offered 
in the earlier chapters of this book proves that the style was 
less concerned simply with clarity of expression and transparent 
story-telling and more concerned with emotional engagement 
and complexity of response. Indeed, some have regarded the 
development of the Baroque style, which in a number of 
important ways represents a rejection of the purest Tridentine 
ideology, as a sign of the erosion of the political and spiritual 
certainty of the immediate post-Trent church. It is 
demonstrably true that sacred art in the Baroque style soon 
became accepted as orthodox and that it contributed 
effectively to a multi-levelled and multi-sensory experience of 
sacred spaces that was typical of the devotional lives of 
contemporaries. There is also a great deal of evidence that 
sensory experience through the medium of complex and 
powerful art was sufficiently highly valued to challenge 
orthodoxy, and not only in the visual arts. In church music, the 
increased size of musical forces in the seventeenth century had 
to be accommodated by reorganized ecclesiastical spaces. When 
musicians played and sang from the west end of a church, the 
congregation — habitually facing eastwards towards the high 
altar — would turn to listen, a move that represented a partial 
disassociation of music from ritual, which was entirely against 


the spirit of the Tridentine reforms. 
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Spaces Dedicated to the Sacred 

Christians were surrounded by Baroque art. Sacred imagery was 
displayed not only in homes but in every kind of public space, 
from wayside shrines to ecclesiastical buildings of all sizes and 
shapes, among them enormous constructions on a titanic scale 
such as the Vatican Basilica of St Peter’s. This is a complex in 
which the church has to be understood as just one part of a 
much larger total entity, encompassing the square across which 
visitors approach the basilica, along with the astonishing 
programme of scenographic, external and internal decoration. 
St Peter’s is an extraordinary example of the key qualities in 
the Baroque style (as explored in Chapter Two). It is a carefully 
designed functional space, intended to gather together and 
process enormous crowds of pilgrims and visitors to the 
Vatican, which operated as an early modern princely court as 
well as a shrine, and fulfilled a number of other functions. On a 
daily basis through the Church year and for special events such 
as Holy Years or papal investitures, the piazza beyond the west 
facade was a site for processions involving the kinds of artistic 
devices and media discussed in Chapter Three. These 
performances were arranged with the formality and dignity 
that, across Europe, were habitually accorded a head of state, 
with liveried servants, uniformed guards, flags, lantern-sets in 
precious metals and ceremonial paraphernalia of all kinds 
(pl.4.3).° Small, portable altars and shrines were carried to be 
displayed to onlookers. These were invariably richly 
ornamented to catch the eye and were sometimes decorated 
with elaborate scenes of martyrdom played out by a complete 
cast of saints and villains and with angels in attendance.’ This 
art was sacred in name only and shared its aesthetic values with 
secular works in the Baroque style. 

Religious processions were often organized to move from 
church spaces to particular landmark structures erected in town 
or country. Ceremonial columns had been erected since ancient 
times and considerable numbers of commemorative crosses 
were set up across the medieval world. The tradition did not 
end with the Reformation: the Fire of London Monument is an 
interesting transitionary Protestant version of this type. In the 
Baroque, plague columns were set up in Austria (pl.4.4), 
Bavaria and in the Czech lands (Tela, Teplicé, Valea, Olmoua) 


to mark pledges given by rulers making a votive offering in 


4.1 Ceremonial mace, Giovanni 
Giardini, Rome, 1691-6 (cat.) 
BARO69 
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4.1 Plague Column, Vienna, 
Matthias Rauchmiller, Johann 
Bernhard Fischer von Erlach, Paul 
Strudel, Tobias Kracker, Johann 
Bendel, 1683-93 BAR451 
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4.1 Basilica of S. Maria della 4.1 Sanctuary of Bom Jesús do 
Salute, Venice, Italy, Baldassare Monte, Braga, Portugal, 1722-80s 
Longhena, 1681 BAR452 BAR453 


return for relief from the plague.” The most striking Baroque cavalcades ... munificent in the gifts they leave ... sometimes as 


church in Venice, S. Maria della Salute (‘Health’), has exactly many as ten thousand visitors ... in a single day’.'* (see feature 


this function (pl.4.5). 

Across Catholic Christendom the Baroque style was 
employed on a genre of sacred art that was related to 
processional art, adapting an idea that had been developed in 
the Renaissance to create holy, outdoor spaces intended to 
remind pilgrims of Christ’s sacrifice at Jerusalem and often 
located on hilltops, the so-called Sacri Monti. For these, 
Baroque designers used architecture and decoration to create 
spaces that owed more to the theatre and other forms of 
popular culture than to conventional church art. In the Alpine 
region, the holy mountains were typically set up in wild and 
remote places and comprised a set of chapels, spaced a little 
way apart from one another, each with a tableau of carved and 


painted figures playing out a scene from the Passion cycle." A 


spread Stations of the Cross) 

In Iberia, the most extraordinary project of this kind was the 
development of the sacred mountain at Braga, in northern 
Portugal, not a remote mountain but on the fringes of an 
ancient city (pl.4.6). The development of the Bom Jestis do 
Monte pilgrimage site included architectural works and large 
numbers of specially commissioned sculptures, whose 
iconography conformed to a programme drawn up in 
accordance with Jesuit doctrine. A new design was agreed for 
Braga in 1722 and in the following year a gateway was erected 
with a Latin inscription claiming that the site was ‘Jerusalem 
restored and rebuilt’. The visitor’s journey starts with the 
conventional Passion subject of the ‘Wounds of Christ’, which 


was set at the foot of a cascading stairway adorned with 





ee Lita contemporary recorded that the Sacro Monte at Varallo fountains representing the Five Senses. And then, with a typical 
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scriptural and the philosophical, the visitor encountered statues 
representing pagan deities such as Diana and Mercury. In time, 
voices of disquiet were raised against these pagan incursions 
and late in the eighteenth century a pragmatic solution was 
agreed: they were not removed but simply renamed — for 
example, Orpheus became Solomon. A near-contemporary 
elision of the secular and the religious occurs in a comparable 
scheme by the great Bohemian sculptor Matyas Braun 
(b.1684). Between 1715 and 1720 he worked on a complex 
scheme at the Von Sporch country house at Kuks, where the 
patron’s unorthodox ideas about moral improvement were 
pictured in Braun’s statues of the Beatitudes, the Virtues and 
the Vices (pl.4.7). 

Some of the sacred art produced for domestic spaces was of 
very grand conception, for example, an altar from Dresden 
(pl.4.8) which, although of extremely modest size, uses highly 
precious materials in a composition including all the 
components that one might expect to encounter on a much 
larger Baroque altar: the architectural frame, ornamental putti, 
the cresting with the name of Jesus in a star-burst setting, a 
picture of the Redeemer, the cross and a mass of other 
symbolic and figurative material. A comparable ratio of 
ornament to figuration is found in a picture from the New 
World where the devotional subject — the Holy Family with 


attendant angels — is set into a carved and decorative frame of 





such elaboration that it risks dominating the picture itself 


4.1 Allegories of Virtues and (pl.4.9). 
Vices, Matyas Bernhard Braun, 
Kuks Castle, Czech Republic, 
1712-15 BAR458 
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4.1 Holy Family with Angels, 
Artist unknown, Cuzco School, 


Cuzco, Viceroyalty of Pert, 
1700-1800 (cat.) BAR122 


4.1 Miniature House altar, Maker 


unknown, Germany, about 1710 
(cat.) BAR123 
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THE STATIONS OF THE CROSS AND POPULAR PIETY 


Nigel Llewellyn 


n asummer’s day in 1749 central Rome 

was packed to bursting with a sweating 
crowd of more than 100,000 pilgrims. Under 
the watchful eye of Pope Benedict XIV (1) and 
the college of cardinals, the fountains were 
stopped and the markets were closed. On a 
temporary stage set up before the church of San 
Giacomo degli Spagnuoli stood an aged 
Franciscan dressed in chains and a crown of 
thorns, beating himself with a scourge. Shouting 
‘Penitence’ and ‘to Hell’, he exhorted the 
onlookers to repent, and they responded with 
great moans of ‘Mercy! Mercy’ 

This figure was Leonard of St Maurice 
(1676-1751, canonized 1867), who had worked 
among students and convicts and whose 
ministry helped prepare the city for the Holy 
Year of 1750. Leonard’s mission focused on the 
setting up of series of small shrines in a narrative 
sequence marking the stages on Christ’s final 
journey (the Via Crucis or Way of the Cross) 
through Jerusalem to Calvary. These ‘Stations of 
the Cross’ displayed images that exploited 
theatrical and artistic devices to encourage acts 
of public, communal devotion, often highly 
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emotional in mood (2). The Franciscans were 
put in charge of the cult and Leonard evidently 
established almost 600 series of ‘Stations’: the 
popularity of the idea benefited Baroque artists 
across the Roman Catholic world. Series were 
set up both around the interiors of churches and 
along processional routes, very often linking 
urban and rural environments (3). 

In 1731, the pope had confirmed the correct 
number of Stations as fourteen in a narrative 
sequence adapted from the original points of 
meditation for pilgrims, long established on the 
Via Dolorosa (Way of Sorrows) in Jerusalem: 
‘His First Fall’ (No.3), ‘His Third Fall’ (No.9), 
and so on. Within the narrative (Station No.6) 
was the story of St Veronica (4), the 
compassionate woman who wiped Christ’s 
suffering brow as he passed, an act that 
miraculously left the imprint of his face on her 
cloth (a relic long kept at St Peter’s, Rome). 
Encouraged by his success, in 1749 Leonard 
established a famous and influential set of 
Stations in the Roman Coliseum, regarded then 
as a site of early Christian martyrdom. These are 


each marked with a simple stone plaque bearing 


BAR384 


4.5 Passion Shrine from the Via 
Crucis, Congonhas do Campo, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil, Aleijadinho 


4.5 Second Station of the Cross, 
Giandomenico Tiepolo, oil on 
canvas, Venice, about 1747 
(Oratory of the Crucifix, Church 
of San Polo, Venice, Italy) 
BAR385 


4.5 St Veronica, Francesco 
Mochi, marble, Rome, 1629-32 
(St Peter’s, Vatican City) 
BAR386 


4.5 St Luitgard, Matthias 
Bernhard Braun, 1710 (Charles 
Bridge, Prague) BAR402 


the sign of the cross. At the entrance, pilgrims 
are advised that ‘Kissing the sacred cross will 
bring an indulgence of one year and twelve 
days’, the period in purgatory remitted for those 
taking part in the devotion. 

These images are part of the visual culture of 
popular piety in the Baroque age, as are 
pilgrimage churches, holy mountains, wayside 
crosses, the statuary shrines on the Charles 
Bridge at Prague (5), or the Angels with the 
Instruments of the Passion, designed by Bernini 
for the Castel Sant’Angelo Bridge in Rome. 
They encouraged a public but personal 
engagement between the devotee and the 
passionate drama being played out in the 
imagery displayed. An interesting and 
contemporary Protestant parallel might be 
drawn with J.S. Bach’s Passions, musical settings 
of the words of the evangelists St John and St 
Matthew that also appealed to vernacular 
audiences, retold a familiar narrative and 
exploited drama, emotion and meditation. 
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Church Interiors cruciform basilican ground plan, which was employed across 
Despite the great quantity of sacred art made for domestic the Christian world. In this form, long naves and side aisles 
spaces and processional performances, the most important accommodate the congregation, provide processional spaces 

commissions were for church interiors. Not all churches with and give convenient access to side chapels, of which there are 
significant amounts of Baroque art were designed, built and sometimes as many as four or five on each side. The crossing of 


decorated as part of a single, coherent plan of work. Indeed, this longitudinal axis by the transepts provides a substantial 






















there is no single type of the Baroque church. Even when a rich open space in front of the devotional focus of the church, 


and long-lived patron was involved, church-building was a which is at the far east end beyond the crossing. An 
lengthy project and easily disrupted by chance, ill-health, enormously influential variant of this basic design was the 
natural disaster and the vagaries of political change. Rare T ground plan of the Gesu, the headquarters church of the Jesuit 
exceptions to this rule are some smaller churches or order in Rome, started in the later sixteenth century by 
buildings that enjoyed particular favour and dedicated Vignola, consecrated in 1584 and available in the 
attention, such as the Vienna Karlskirche (see Chapter { seventeenth century to be decorated by some of the most 
One). Churches had to fulfil many varied functions distinguished practitioners of the Baroque style 
and were set up on different kinds of sites, although (pl.4.11). Anyone pausing in the piazza outside and 
there was no universal rule for their layout. Some were studying the contours of the austere façade can, in fact, 
erected on fresh sites, with sufficient space to permit the glean a good basic understanding of the interior space. 
architect to propose a plan of their choice, but for a What confronted the Baroque artists entering the 
city church to be free-standing was unusual church was a lengthy but broad open nave with no 
(pl.4.10). Others were built on the footprints left by 


previous buildings and were required to replicate or 


Leal 


B Fae 


“aisles but with side chapels deeply recessed into the 
nave walls, interconnected to offer something of the 
acknowledge their shape. The practical need to parallel longitudinal potential of a conventional plan. 
conform with the footprint of a previous building The transept is an equally ingenious adaptation, no 
often encouraged architects to use the traditional deeper than the nave chapels but very deep from east 
to west and creating an enormous open space in the 
i centre of the building. 
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4.1 Model for St Mary-le-Strand, 
Maker unknown after James 
Gibbs, London, after 1717 (cat.) 
BAROI1 
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The different classes of church building had different 


functions that determined their design and decoration. The 


adaptability of the style meant that all these types, from quite 
humble parish churches to the grandest cathedrals, could be 
decked out, either wholly or partially, with lavish Baroque 
interiors. Such decorative projects could powerfully express the 


interests of their patrons, whether these were ecclesiastical 


bodies, elite families or semi-civic bodies such as confraternities. 


Most parish churches were under diocesan authority but some 
were collegiate churches, which retained parish duties but were 
ruled by chapters of canons under a dean. More specialist were 
the abbey churches set up at monastic houses ruled by abbots, 
some with large permanent or pilgrimage congregations as well 
as their monastic residents (see Feature Spread on Melk). In 
the cathedrals were the thrones of the bishops who ruled the 
dioceses and often controlled vast wealth. 

As with the scheme of decoration on buildings of all types 
and periods, the designers of Baroque churches had a number 
of issues to keep in balance in planning their decorative 
programmes. Traditional solutions were refreshed, for example, 
by using the four triangular areas of wall and ceiling at the base 
of crossing domes — called pendentives — for pictures of the 
Four Doctors of the Church or the four Evangelists with their 
symbols (the angel, the lion, the bull and the eagle). The high- 
arching areas at the far east end, usually behind and above the 


high altar, as were other domes and ceilings, were especially 


4.1 Plan of the Church of the 
Gest, Rome BAR454 


suited to heavenly scenes of triumph and ascension, vision and 
adoration and were populated by angels and miraculously 
transported saints. The subjects of pictures and statuary 
positioned at less lofty altitudes, and so more visible to 
onlookers, tended towards the narrative, the contemplative and 
the socially directive — scenes of martyrdom and scriptural 
exegesis, images of the Sacred Heart or of saints in sacred 
discourse, the heraldic emblems and the name of the local lord, 
the current pope or the patrons of the chapel. 

The patrons, priests, designers and artists engaged in 
commissioning and providing sacred art for these buildings 
sought to balance innovation and appropriateness, or what in 
early modern discourse was called ‘decorum’. Decorum was a 
concern both within and without the building. In the 
posthumous collection of varied writing by and associated with 
Sir Christopher Wren, known as Parentalia, there are comments 
on the steeple of the London City church of St Mary-le-Bow, 


which was under construction in 1671-80: 


[it is a] peculiar kind of building, which has no fixed Rule to 
direct it, if we are to consider it only as a part of some other 
building, it can be esteemed no other than a delightful 
Absurdity: But if either considered in itself, or as a 
Decoration on a whole City in prospect, not only to be 
justified, but admired ... [it] is beyond Question as perfect as 


human Imagination can contrive or execute...."7 
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CHAPTER 4.4 


THE VISUAL CULTURE OF THE 
BENEDICTINE ABBEY AT MELK 


Eric Garberson 


his portrait of Abbot Berthold Dietmayr 

(1), who reigned at Melk from 1700 to 
1739, suggests the visual richness of life in a 
Baroque monastery. As in countless portraits 
since the Renaissance, the abbot stands before 
an elaborate architectural backdrop hung with 
rich drapery and enormous tassels. Although 
inconsistent in viewpoint and scale, this fictive 
architecture, like the real architecture of the 
monastery itself, provides an appropriate setting. 
Here Abbot Berthold wears the robes of the 
Rector of the University in Vienna, a post he 
assumed in 1706, while the mitre and staff on 
the richly draped table refer to his ecclesiastical 
authority as abbot. The prominently displayed 
plan for the rebuilding of the church proclaims 
his interest in architecture and his role as the 
rebuilder of the monastery. This role was further 
demonstrated by the display of his coat of arms, 
seen here on the back of the throne, on parts of 
the building constructed during his rule. 

Similar portraits, of past abbots and other 

important men, were prominently displayed to 
document the monastery’s history and to 


demonstrate its political connections. Other 
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pictures, accumulated over the centuries, also 
hung throughout or were grouped in galleries 
like that in the abbot’s quarters at Melk. As in 
the Middle Ages, richly decorated manuscripts 
continued to be produced, but now primarily 
for ceremonial or commemorative purposes. 
One such manuscript (2), containing well- 
wishes and poems of praise, was presented by 
the community to Abbot Adrian Pliemel upon 
his election in 1739. It is decorated with 
emblems, a typically Baroque form of imagery, 
often also employed as architectural decoration, 
that combines text and image to produce a 
composite meaning. Here a giant sunflower, 
marked with an ‘A’ for Adrian and taken from 
the abbot’s coat of arms, makes a witty play on 
his name (Pliemel = Blümel, or small flower). 
Bending protectively over the monastery, it 
channels rain from a cloud bearing the figures of 
five patron saints. The crowning phrase, ‘from 
this watering it sprouts anew’, conveys the 
community’s hopes for prosperity under the 
new abbot’s rule. Similar imagery was also 
created for circulation outside the monastery, 
such as this engraving reused as the frontispiece 
to a 1747 volume publicizing the Melk library 
(3). The personification of Wisdom, holding a 
quill and surrounded by other implements of 
scholarship, looks up at a medallion portrait of 
Abbot Berthold held by a genius trumpeting the 
fame of the monastery, seen in the distance. The 
emblem of a bee landing on a flower illustrates 
the programmatic statement, ‘from these studies 
my nourishment’. 

In the main rooms of the monastery, such as 
the library (4), architecture and decoration 
function together to convey the values of the 
community while also providing an appropriate 
setting for the institution’s daily and ceremonial 
life. Here the richly inlaid furnishings house 
uniformly bound books in the most up-to-date 
manner and create an overall effect of 
magnificence in keeping with the rank of its 
patron, Abbot Berthold. The allegorical fresco 
on the ceiling proclaims that the goal of 
monastic learning is the attainment of divine 
wisdom and the Christian virtues that such 
wisdom guarantees. 


4.4 Portrait of Abbot Berthold 
Dietmayr, attributed to Jan 
Kuptezky, oil on canvas, after 


1706 (Stift Melk) BAR187 


4.4 Festschrift für Abt Adrian 
Pliemel, manuscript, 1739 (Stift 
Melk) BAR189 


4.4 Bibliotheca Mellicencis, 

Frontispiece, Martin Kropf, 

Vienna, 1747 (Stift Melk) 189. 
BARI188 TO COME 


4.4 Library with ceiling frescoes 
by Paul Troger, Melk Abbey, 
Austria, 1731-2 BAR383 
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4.1 Font House from 
Ringsaker Church, Lars 
Jenssen Borg, Norway, 
1704 (cat.) BAR082 


The Sacraments 

An important aspect of decorum in relation to church 
decoration involved matching particular functions to particular 
areas of the building. This principle can be illustrated if we take 
as our starting point the canon of the Sacraments, the 
devotional practices reserved to the Catholic priesthood, many 
of them reflected in church layout and decoration.” At the first 
stage of the spiritual journey, the soul of the individual is 
welcomed into the faith at Baptism, marked by the pouring on 
of water, and a ritual that was often given a separate space, 
either a baptismal chapel or sometimes even a separate 
building. Because it employed sanctified water, the rite always 
required a dedicated vessel, the font itself. To conserve the 
sanctity of the font, ornamental and symbolic covers were often 
provided, for example, Grinling Gibbons’s highly naturalistic 
composition in wood for All-Hallows-by-the-Tower, showing 
fruit and foliage being managed by two winged angels and 
topped off by an eagle." For the baptism, embroiderers 
supplied a white chrisom (garment) to be worn by the child. 
Where there was no room for a separate architectural space, a 
font-house could serve. These were originally quite numerous 
in Lutheran Norway, where they were placed near church 
entrances. In fact, across Christendom, the ceremony tended to 
be carried out near places of entrance. Holy Communion and 
Baptism were the only two sacraments recognized by the 


Lutheran church and their use of font-houses with matching 


4.1 Font from Ringsaker 
Church, Lars Jenssen Borg, 
Norway, 1704 (cat.) 
BARO83 


4.1 (overleaf) Marble 
tombstones inlaid in the 
floor of St John’s 
Co-Cathedral, Valletta, 
Malta, early seventeenth 


to eighteenth century 
BAR457 





fonts (pls 4.12, 4.13) gave symbolic emphasis to the ritual, 
perhaps to balance the emphasis that the altar, even in a 
Lutheran church, gives to the Communion." In the Catholic 
Church and in some Protestant churches too, the rite of 
Confirmation, that is, the marking of the soul with the seal of 
the Holy Spirit, was the essential precursor for participation in 
the Eucharist or mass by the partaking of Communion, 
discussed in Chapter Three. 

Among Catholics, the sacrament of Penance required the 
penitent individual to make a confession, heard by the priest, 
who then pronounced absolution. Since the transaction was 
secret, special areas had to be set aside within the public spaces 
of the church. St John Nepomuk, a martyr to the cause of 
confessional secrecy, is often portrayed with his finger to his 
lips and urging silence, sometimes under the Latin motto Tacui. 
At the church of S. Maria Maddalena in Rome a remarkable set 
of life-size allegorical figures in the nave, carved by a team of 
sculptors c.1700, personify aspects of this ritual such as 
‘Humility’, ‘Simplicity’, and ‘Secrecy’ with her finger to her 
lips. The Catholic reformers revised and revived the sacrament 
of Penance and defended its practice and the significance of the 
confessional as a means of emphasizing the key role of the 
priest. Furthermore, the sacrament presented interesting 
opportunities for artists and designers.'* Baroque churches were 
supplied with elaborately carved and decorated wooden 
confessional boxes, often in sets and typically allowing the 
priest to deal with two clients together, one to each side. Inlaid 
and rich exotic woods were often used (see pl.1.16). 

Using holy oils to anoint someone on the verge of death — the 
sacrament of Extreme Unction — usually took place away from 
the church and was not generally an occasion for the creation 
of visual art, although it was a subject for painters. The sixth 
sacrament is Ordination, the act of induction to the priesthood, 
which happens on certain set days in the year, famously among 
Catholic deacons, in acts of group worship, in the vast open 
spaces of the crossing of St Peter’s. Finally, there is Matrimony. 
Each sacrament is a channel for imparting grace and all derive 
ultimately from Christ’s instructions as set out in the Gospels.” 

One of the most important of all church functions was 
commemoration, and the construction of tombs and 
monuments of all kinds was a major preoccupation for Baroque 
artists. Some Baroque churches are densely packed with 
commemorative art, especially the floors, marking the places of 
burial. The carved ledger stones, inlaid with pietra dura, that 
pave the nave floor at St John’s Co-Cathedral in Valletta, 
Malta, represent one of the most extraordinary displays of 


Baroque art and design anywhere (pl.4.14).*” Many church 
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spaces were turned over to commemorative use: chapels and 


aisles housed lofty wall tombs; smaller painted and carved 
epitaph monuments hung between windows and some side 
chapels were entirely given over to their function as family 
mausolea. These were privately owned spaces, with access 
denied to the public by wrought-iron grilles, and they were 
often lavishly equipped with furnishings and lighting (pl.4.15). 

The more elaborate Baroque funeral monuments display 
complex mixtures of imagery. First, they use architectural 
motifs and frames to draw the attention of onlookers and give 
the monument its distinct place among the confusion of sacred 
images typical of so many Baroque churches; secondly, there is 
figure sculpture to represent the deceased by means of an 
effigy, or the family or other mourners, and there are allegorical 
figures to personify the good qualities of the person 


commemorated — virtues such as Faith, Wisdom or Fortitude. 
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4.1 Chandelier, given to the 
Riddarholm Church by Queen 
Hedwig Eleonora in memory of 
King Charles X of Sweden, 
Andreas I Wickert, Augsburg, 
about 1650 (cat.) BARO85 


Thirdly, the social elites across the Baroque world used heraldic 
devices on their funerary monuments to set out their social 
rank and to confirm their blood lineage. Finally, there were 
monumental inscriptions that gave biographical information or 
contemplative or moralizing commentary in the form of 
epitaphs. The preliminary drawing for a wall tomb (pl.4.16) 
shows all the key elements in a composition that was repeated 
with minimal variants in thousands of Baroque monuments. 
The subject is shown in contemporary dress reclining in a 
meditative fashion and attended by putti. Below, above and 
behind her is an imposing architectural framework, which 
supports at its very peak a cartouche for an heraldic emblazon, 
also supported by angels, this time with trumpets to suggest the 
fame of the individual. Below, and thus easy to read, is a panel 
of inscription in a decorated frame. A variant on the standard 


form of the recumbent or semi-recumbent effigy, and one 


4.1 Design for the monument 
to Dorothy, Lady Brownlow, 

in St Nicholas’s Church, Sutton, 
William Stanton, London, after 
1700 (cat.) BARO87 
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4.1 Figure of ‘Fama’ from the 4.1 Bozzetto for the monument 


Funerary Achievement of Pontus to Pope Alexander VII, 
Fredrik de la Gardie in Vasteras Gianlorenzo Bernini, Rome, 
Cathedral, attributed to the about 1669-70 (cat.) BARO88 


workshop of Burchardt Precht, 
Sweden, 1692-3 (cat.) BAR455 
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TEETE. mom x EET a ees. . ji F i 2 TTEN Z ae 7 a P A k ` Yj tombs, was the kneeling effigy (pl.4.17). This seems to have 


been regarded not as unique to but especially appropriate for 
devout senior churchmen and it allowed unrivalled engagement 
between the sculpted effigy and the spectator. 

Monuments were permanent constructions that created an 
image for the deceased, but in their permanence they should 
not be separated from other elaborate manifestations of visual 
culture, produced to mark every stage in the Baroque death 
ritual. Much of this apparatus was ephemeral so does not 
Ñ survive, but there are representations in the form of drawings, 
A E d ir ; } paintings and engravings showing how complete chapels and 
DENS i MAT large church spaces were decked out with temporary 
architecture on occasions such as state funerals (pl.4.18). 


Sometimes, the knightly paraphernalia was carried at funerals 





and then set up over the grave as a kind of permanent 

commemorative marker (pl.4.19). A long-standing variant on the Baroque period, was the chantry, a space in Catholic 

the funeral monument, and one with continuing currency in churches set aside and endowed for memorial activities, 
especially the requiem mass, the repetition of which aimed to 
bring comfort to the soul in purgatory. Commemoration was a 
holy rite; it reaffirmed social rank and gave an opportunity for 
didactic and moralizing reflection on individual qualities, a mix 
of secular and religious functions typical of sacred Baroque 
spaces. 

The churches themselves were divided into areas for the 
congregation and reserved areas for the priesthood. The choir 
was a liminal area between priest and people with its north or 
cantoris side (for the cantor, or precentor) dedicated to the 
voice that led the worship and its south side for the officiating 
cleric (decani, the dean’s side). Further east lay the high altar 
itself and usually to the north and east of that was located the 
sacristy, a kind of storage area, annexe and parish office, often 
Shad equipped with its own altar at which small-scale worship might 
take place but used mainly for storing valuable holy property. 
This was under the charge of a sacristan (in English, often 
contracted to sexton); in really important Baroque churches the 
functions of the sacristy would be taken on by an even more 


secure Treasury. Here would be kept the valuable liturgical 
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Henri de Bourbon, Prince 
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AN oon dee La. he ae) PUETA PS A eee Sevin, France, 1683 (cat.) reliquaries, when they were not in use in a service. 
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Piety and Relics 

The counter-reformation cult of saints gave renewed impetus to 
the production and veneration of the holy vessels that would 
store, protect and sometimes also display the bodily relics 
associated with intercession, votive offering, the annual 
calendar and other ecclesiastical functions. There is a paradox 
built into the dual functions of some reliquaries, designed both 
to contain something precious and to show it off. The 
reliquaries made in the Baroque period fall into a number of 
standard types (pl.4.20). Some take the form of treasure chests 
or caskets totally enclosing the precious material; these are 
usually quite simple in shape, although often luxuriously 
decorated. A second type closely echoes the pattern of the 
monstrance, taking the form of a complex metal object, 
probably decorated with precious stones or enamel, standing on 
a small foot and displaying a morsel of sacred material in a 
glazed upper section. A third type of reliquary is 
anthropomorphic, shaped, for example, like a hand or a head 
and containing a saint’s finger or skull. A final, much rarer 


group has a distinctive figurative or narrative component 


(pl.4.21). 


4.1 Reliquary, Giuseppe Borgiani, 
Rome, possibly 1751-2 (cat.) 
BARI17B 


4.1 Reliquary of the Cradle of 
Christ, Giuseppe Antonio 
Torricelli, Cosimo Merlini the 
Younger and Granducal 
Workshops, after Giovanni 
Battista Foggini, Florence, Italy, 
1697 (cat.) BAR118B 
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THE SAINTS OF THE CATHOLIC REFORMATION 


Nigel Llewellyn 


he cult of saints was one of the most 

divisive of all the many theological and 
administrative disagreements between the 
Catholic and Protestant wings of western 
Christianity. Catholic reformers emphasized the 
exemplary qualities of saints’ good works and 
cited their miracles as signs of God’s grace, his 
direct involvement in the world of sinners. 
Furthermore, in 1634 the Vatican significantly 
strengthened the criteria that led to the 
canonization of individual candidates for 
sainthood. In their teaching, Catholic priests 
emphasized the intermediary role that saints 
played between individual worshippers and the 
deity. But Protestants remained suspicious of any 
intermediaries between the individual believer 
and his or her God, and were concerned that 
the unwary or the ill-educated might pray 
directly to a saint, as if praying to God, and thus 
inadvertently commit idolatry. Protestant 
sceptics were also able to cite plenty of evidence 
of corrupt practice in relation to canonization, 
falsified accounts of miracles and idolatrous 
responses to imagery. 

In art, figures of saints ranged from top- 
quality carved marble sculpture for royal 
chapels to simple woodcuts for pilgrims that 
were produced by Baroque artists in thousands 
of copies. Especially popular were the newly 
created saints from the missionary orders. 
Prominent amongst these were the Jesuits, 
established in 1540 to become a powerful tool 
of Catholic renewal through pious prayer and 
education. 

The visual representations of these new saints 
were carefully controlled by the Church and 
swiftly became an artist’s stock-in-trade. Three 
of the key saints were canonized in 1622, at the 
very moment when art historians have traced 
the emergence of a definable Baroque style. The 
Basque St Ignatius of Loyola (c.1491-1556) 
appears in his dark robes as a thoughtful, 
bearded figure (1). His fellow student St Francis 
Xavier (1506-52) became a missionary, a 
scenario which gave ample opportunity for the 
depiction of exotic settings for his teaching and 
miracle-working (2). Francis ministered (and was 
eventually buried) in the East: Portuguese India, 
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4.1 The Death of 

St Francis Xavier, 
Carlo Maratta, oil on 
canvas, Rome, 

about 1679 (Chiesa 
del Gesù, Rome) 
BAR373 
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4.1 Church of St John Nepomuk 
(Asamkirche), Munich, view of 
interior, Egid Quirin Asam and 
Cosmas Damian Asam, 1733-46 
BAR377 


4.1 St Philip Neri, Alessandro 
Algardi, marble, Rome, 1636-8 
(Sacristy, Chiesa Nuova, Santa 
Maria in Vallicella, Rome) 
BAR375 


the East Indies, Japan and finally China. St 
Philip Neri (1515-95) was a Florentine, but his 
ministry is closely identified with the city of 
Rome and its vulnerable young men, who were 
supported by the Congregation of the Oratory 
that he founded in the 1570s (3). A key 
moment in Philip’s personal pilgrimage was the 
ecstatic vision of divine love he was said to have 
experienced while at prayer in the Roman 
catacomb of St Sebastian in 1544. 

In Central Europe, the figure of St John 
Nepomuk (c.1345-93), a canon of Prague, was 
enormously influential, giving rise to countless 
church and altar dedications (4). Catholic 
reformers, keen to emphasize the essential role 
of the priesthood in spiritual life, embellished an 
ancient legend that John had been martyred by 
drowning for refusing to divulge the secrets of 
the confessional. The first to be canonized from 
the New World was the Dominican reclusive 
Rosa of Lima (1586-1617, canonized 1671), 
whose fame was such that an image of her was 
carved in Rome for export to Peru (5). The 
popularity of these saints, and their imagery, are 
inextricably linked to the development of the 
international Baroque. 


4.1 The Death of St Rose of 
Lima, Melchiorre Cafa, marble, 
Rome, 1665 (San Domingo, 
Lima) BAR378 
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4.1 Monstrance, Johannes Zeckel, 
Augsburg, Germany, 1705 (cat.) 
BARI17 


The extreme piety that was the public face of the late Medici 
court in grand-ducal Florence is the context for the remarkable 
investment in the reliquary art produced there around 1700 


under the artistic leadership of the architect and designer r=, 


























Foggini. No expense was spared to produce exquisite jewel-like 
reliquaries, which fall into several of these standard types. They 
both safeguard and display the holy treasures in the grand- 
ducal collection; many of them make especially inventive use of 
pietra dura, a Florentine specialism (see Chapter Two). A pair 
of objects of 1704—5 dedicated to St Mary of Egypt and the 
Old Testament prophet Daniel each displays a scene from the 
saint’s life at its centre. The Reliquary of S. Sebastiano (1714) 
by Foggini and Torricelli is elaborately and fantastically 
decorated with acanthus and fruits. The Reliquary of S. Emerico 
(1717), perhaps by the same makers, has a history scene with 
clouds made from chalcedony, mined at Volterra (in the Grand 


Duchy) as was the jasper used for the figure of Christ. Other A aO 
precious minerals used for this reliquary, on the robes and reba SE 
elsewhere, include red Sicilian agate, yellow Sicilian jasper, red 
Bohemian agate and Casertino flint.” 

The monstrance — made to display the Host symbolic of the 
transubstantiated body of Christ — became more and more 
significant within the hierarchy of liturgical precious 
objects, sometimes reaching remarkable levels of 
luxurious complexity (pl.4.22). The Bemposta monstrance, 
made in the 1740s for the Portuguese crown by Ludovice ry oa 
(1670-1752), introduces a good deal of symbolic and BENT gt 
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scenes from the Passion cycle. Other imagery on this 
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monstrance is purely symbolic, such as the grapes 






representing Christ’s blood. That such works were 
expected to transmit subtle theological messages to their 
beholders is suggested by the curved holder in a monstrance, 
used to be clipped on to the base of the Host to hold it up to 
view, a form that might well have produced echoes of the 
crescent moon at the foot of figures of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
in her personification as the Immaculate Conception. The Host 
partaken of at the Eucharist is seen as the body of the 
redeemer, incarnated and born, miraculously, in the immaculate 
body of his earthly mother. 

Not all reliquaries or monuments acted as shrines and not all 


shrines were commemorative. In fact, the term ‘shrine’ covers a 


bewildering array of objects and functions (pl.4.23). They can Ai Shae Mairano 
be areas within a building, perhaps at or around a saint’s tomb Trapani, Sicily, about 1650 (cat.) 
BAR121 
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4.1 Model for the dove of the 
Holy Spirit, attributed to Johann 
Paul Schor after Gianlorenzo 
Bernini, Rome, 1666 (cat.) 
BARO75 


or enclosing an altar over a grave. 
Alternatively, shrines can be caskets for relics. 
Some shrines take the form of jewels to be 
worn on the person. One the greatest of all 
shrines in western Christendom, radically 
redesigned and equipped by artists using every 
known device in the Baroque armoury, was the 
unique area at the east end of the Vatican 
Basilica of St Peter’s, a space filled by Bernini 
with the Cathedra Petri or Throne of St Peter (pls 
4.24—4.26). This takes the form of a great symbolic 
sculpted and wrought throne, with, carefully 
positioned above and behind it, an illuminated image of 
the dove of the Holy Spirit, the third element in the Holy 


Trinity. The theatricality of Bernini’s composition is 


~ reminiscent of the lively tradition of temporary architecture 


within Baroque churches, constructions that left their mark on 
permanent architecture. One of the most characteristic 
tendencies of the sacred art of the Baroque is the erosion of 
distinctions between categories we might expect to be 
immutable, for example, the permanent and the temporary in 
architecture. The Theatrum Sacrum theme was powerfully 
manifested in the central European tradition of side-wing altars, 
which vary in size and design and which lead up to a high altar 
with an altarpiece painting that can be removed and replaced 
according to liturgical need and the changing church calendar.” 
Truly temporary were the constructions used in funerary rites, 
the so-called Castra Dolorosa — for example, the one 
constructed for Eisenstadt in 1748 which had 15 candles set on 
five steps leading up to a canopied platform; or the remarkable, 
global reach of the funerary arrangements made for John V in 
1751, which included the erection of temporary castra in 


several European capitals as well as in Brazil and India.” 












4.1 The Throne of St Peter 
designed by Gianlorenzo Bernini 
in St Peter’s Basilica, Rome, 
Francois Spierre, after a drawing 
by Giacinto Gimignani and 
Lazzaro Morelli, etching, France, 


1666 (cat.) BARO74 


4.1 Model for the reliquary of the 
throne of St Peter, Gianlorenzo 
Bernini, Rome, 1658 (cat.) 
BARO76 
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Congregations 

The nave, being the body or the people’s part of the church, 
was the area from which the congregation heard the words 
urged on them from the pulpit. Seats for congregations were 
rare in Baroque churches. The most remarkable, and one of the 
best documented, Baroque pulpits is that from the Jesuit 
church at Leuven, now in Brussels Cathedral (pl.4.27).% Dated 
1699, it was carved in oak in a form that was explored in a 
series of preparatory studies, for example, for the figures of 
Adam and Eve in paradise. The architectural and structural 
form of the pulpit is entirely subsumed by a dense covering of 


fictive drapery, figure carving, symbolic signs and ornament. It 
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is impossible to imagine that it did not somewhat overshadow 
the person of the preacher. The work, known as the Chaire de 
la Verité, seems to manifest the oft-stated Protestant grievance 
that Catholic imagery gave priority not to the Word but to the 
Image. 

Of all aspects of Baroque church furnishing, the altar, in its 
many different manifestations, received more attention than 
any other category from patrons, artists and onlookers. All the 
main Christian denominations employed altars primarily at the 
Eucharist, although several of the Protestant sects adopted a 
very modest policy towards embellishment and decoration. 
Even so, many Lutheran altarpieces from north Germany and 

Scandinavia show a flowering 

= of Baroque ornament 
(pl.4.28). The Norwegian 
example has remarkable 
acanthus wings that display 
the German style of ‘gristly’ 
or auricular Baroque 
ornamentation discussed in 
Chapter Two.” The winged 
design follows earlier South 
German models and like 
them is sculpted rather than 
painted, with the figure of 
God accompanied by angels 


surmounting the whole. 


4.1 Pulpit made for the Jesuit 
Church in Leuven, Hendrick Frans 
Verbruggen, Cathedral of 

St Michael and St Gudula, 
Brussels, 1696-9 BAR456 


4.1 Altarpiece from Vestby 
Church, attributed to Torsten Hoff, 
carved, painted and partially gilded 
wood, Norway, 1725 (Norsk 
Folkemuseum) BAR450 





The Crucifixion as the largest, central scene has given way to 
an image of the Last Supper, a subject that is common to 
Lutheran altarpieces since it represents the institution of the 
Eucharist, celebrated at that same altar.*° The Crucifixion scene 
appears above and over that is a third scene depicting the 
Resurrection. This triumvirate of motifs, their placing and their 
size, reflects a theological focus on the commemorative nature 
of Eucharistic celebration. In this instance the central carving of 
the Last Supper is flanked on the left by the figure of Moses, 
who instituted the law by acting as God’s agent for the 
prescribing of the Ten Commandments, and on the right by St 
John the Baptist. This interplay between ‘Law’ and ‘the Gospel’ 
was also typical of Lutheran altarpieces.*’ The figure of Moses is 
present through a process of association between the manna 
sent from heaven by God as the prophet led the Israelites out 
of Egypt (Exodus 13-18), and the taking of the Host. Moses 
stands to prefigure the Last Supper. St John the Baptist — 
understood to be both the last of the Prophets and the 
forerunner of Christ — forms a crucial link between the Old and 
New Testaments, a role reinforced here by the unusual 
depiction of him with angel’s wings symbolic of his status as 


God’s ‘messenger’. 
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The engravings used as sources for images of the Last Supper 
and Passion narratives in Protestant altarpieces came chiefly 
from the Netherlands and transmitted imagery created by 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Catholic painters, both 
Italian and Flemish. The Catholic origin of these images appears 
not to have troubled the Lutheran patrons, a reminder that it 
was not the imagery per se that they objected to, but the 
devotions to which such images might be directed and subject. 
Many Protestant altarpieces display inscriptions to remind the 
viewer that the function of religious imagery is to illustrate the 
Word of God. An unusual post-Reformation English triptych 
featuring the disciples on its outer doors is accompanied by the 
following cautionary verse, which could be taken to stand for 
all such images: ‘Regard not these pictures but follow the 
Lord/As did these Apostles in life and in word’.* The saints are 
presented not as intercessors but as exemplars of virtue. 
Despite the lively animation in the carving of the Vestby 
altarpiece no appeal is being made to the eye as the means of 
revelation. In this instance, the visual language of the Baroque 
is concentrated solely in the ornamental motif of the wings. A 
work such as this raises the central question for the sacred arts 
of the Baroque: what can be said about the effects of this visual 


art on the mind and soul of the onlooker? 


Power and Sacred Art 


Jane Eade 


Bernini’s masterpiece The Ecstasy of St Teresa (1645-52) is 
perhaps the quintessential image of Baroque religious art, 
where the realms of heaven and earth meet in the vision of the 
saint (see pl.? feature spread Cornaro Chapel). The point when 
St Teresa is pierced by God’s love in the form of his angel’s 
flaming dart is both an instant in historical time and a moment 
whose reverberation is eternal. Within the context of the 
chapel for which it was carved, an analogy is being drawn with 
the historical sacrifice of Christ and its living memorial in the 
liturgy of the mass. Almost 20 years after his St Teresa, Bernini 
produced his monument to the Blessed Ludovica Albertoni, the 
terracotta model of the effigy for which is still extant. The 
sculptures of Teresa and Ludovica show the main protagonists 
in ecstasy (pls 4.29, 4.30). In this instance we are witness not 
to a vision but to the throes of death. In both sculptures divine 
knowledge is presented as a form of passionate union. The 
erotic character of this particular dynamic floods the religious 


art of the Baroque, and it is what led in the late eighteenth 





4.1 Model of the head of 
St Teresa, for the Cornaro 
Chapel, attributed to 
Gianlorenzo Bernini, Rome, 
1640-55 (cat.) 

BARO78 


4.1 Model for the tomb of 
the Blessed Ludovica 
Albertoni, Gianlorenzo 
Bernini, Rome, about 


1671-4 (cat.) BARO79 


century to a view of the style as decadent and even licentious. 
By the nineteenth century the Swiss historian Jacob Burckhardt 
could comment of Bernini’s St Teresa that ‘one forgets mere 
questions of style at the shocking degradation of the 


supernatural’ .”” 
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The Passions 

Yet spirituality requires a body, and it is in the Baroque 
portrayal of the saintly human figure that the attempt to 
display the paradox of divine immanence and transcendence is 
at its most visceral. The highly sensual appeal of the visual arts 
in this period has a parallel in contemporary debate about the 
‘passions’. This is the seventeenth-century term for what we 
would call the emotions, and it continues to be useful not least 
because it reminds us how much more familiar with 
‘theological engagement’ and ‘morally dangerous states’ those 
of the period were than we are today.” The term ‘passion’ has 
its roots in the Greek pathe: a combination of passivity and 
suffering that had its most powerful expression for Christians 
in the Passion of Christ. In appealing to our instincts for 
compassion (compassio, or ‘suffering with’) and empathy 
(empatheia, or ‘feeling in’), artists relied on the fact that ‘seeing’ 
embraces more than the eye. In our responses to works of art it 
is empathy, involving the whole person, that bridges the gap 
between image and onlooker, and as the Renaissance theorist 
Alberti famously wrote, it is empathy that enables us to ‘mourn 
with the mourners, laugh with those who laugh, and grieve 
with the grief-stricken’.*' The neural basis of this connection 
has been underpinned by recent work in cognitive 
neuroscience.” 

Encouraging viewers to identify their own sensations with a 
visual representation is a strategy that is not unique to the 
Baroque.” However, the emotional character of knowledge was 
the subject of a sophisticated debate in this period and it was 
an idea expressed in works of art that are especially demanding 
of the senses. The subtlety of discussion about the passions 
undermines both the stereotypical view of early modern 
thought as riven by a thoroughgoing dualism between mind 
and body, and of Baroque art as appealing exclusively to the 
emotions (where these are characterized as physiological, non- 
cognitive and involuntary feelings). 

Passions were understood in general to be appetites of the 
soul that represent things as attractive or harmful, and hence as 
objects of desire or aversion. Although typologies differed, St 
Augustine of Hippo (354-430) and St Thomas Aquinas 
(c.1225-74), two key thinkers whose writings were particularly 
influential in the seventeenth century, both produced models of 
the human soul in which the ‘passions’ of the body (such as 
desire, fear, pleasure and sorrow) were movements both of a 
lower animal, or ‘sensitive’ soul, and potentially of the acts of 
the will known as ‘affections’ that belonged to a higher, rational 
or ‘intellective’ soul.” An appropriate example of an affection 


would be religious feeling. Augustine had grouped all forms of 
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passions under the single rubric of love’. This love is 


expressed by his successor Aquinas in terms of motion and rest: 


For the activity of a cognitive power is fulfilled when the 
things apprehended are in the knower, whereas the activity of 
an appetitive power is fulfilled when the lover is drawn by 
what is loved. And so cognitive activity resembles rest, 
whereas the activity of an appetitive power resembles 


movement.®’ 


Motus in Aquinas, following Aristotle, refers not simply to 
‘movement’ but to any kind of process or state of ‘becoming’.* 
This potential is expressed in the devotional arts of the 
Baroque by a powerful sense of kinetic energy, mirroring an 
interior yearning for the repose of union. It is the dynamic of 
conversion, or ‘turning’ towards. 

The possession of a free and active will in orienting the 
passions was a crucial aspect of classical Christian psychology. 
The need for these potentially destructive and combustible 
movements of the soul to be ‘tamed, outwitted, overruled, or 
seduced’ relates to a wider concern in this period with the 
relationship between knowledge and control.” It permeates 
philosophy, advice and conduct literature, treatises on painting, 
musical theory, and writings on prayer. The passions were 
understood to be inscribed on the body in ‘facial expressions, 
blushings, trembling and postures’. In 1668 the French painter 
and art theorist Charles le Brun (1619-90) gave his celebrated 
lecture Conférence sur l’expression générale et particuliére, which 
attempted to codify how the internal movements of the soul 
were manifested by the body, such as the state of Rapture 
(pl.4.31).” In appealing to the passions and affections painters 
and sculptors relied on a conception of knowledge to which 
feelings were central. 

In the Christian mystical tradition the need to direct the 
passions to good ends in order to contribute to a virtuous life 
expressed itself in an immense literature on the ‘discernment of 
spirits,” the most famous of which were the Spiritual Exercises 
of St Ignatius of Loyola, founder of the Society of Jesus, or 
Jesuits.” Although the notion that the ideology of the Society 
resulted in a distinctively ‘Jesuit style’ in the arts has long since 
been undermined, the artistic contribution of the order (both as 
practitioners and patrons) is nevertheless remarkable, as the 
provenances of many of the works in this exhibition indicate.” 
Moreover, as many of these works demonstrate, the spread of 
the visual language of the Baroque from Rome to all continents 
was in large part a consequence of the Society’s missionary 


activity. What is crucial in this context, however, is the dynamic 


of the Exercises themselves and Ignatius’s belief that what 


motivates assent in the acquisition of knowledge is longing.” 
Heavily reliant on the senses (especially sight), the Exercises 
comprise a series of contemplations based on visualizing 
narrative scenes from the New Testament. Imaginative exercises 
such as the ‘Composition of Place’ and the ‘Application of the 
Senses’ — in which the exercitant is invited to ‘see in 
imagination’ the persons and circumstances of the event, ‘to 
hear what they are saying’, ‘smell the infinite fragrance and 
taste the infinite sweetness of the divinity’, and to ‘apply the 
sense of touch, for example, by embracing and kissing the place 


where the persons stand or are seated’ — are designed to 





4.1 Rapture, Charles le Brun, 
black chalk, Paris, date? (Musée 
du Louvre) BAR337 


connect the realm of the divine with the concrete experiences 
of the person meditating.“ The sustained visualization required 
draws the senses from their habitual worldly state of flux, the 
shadows of fallen imagination, and directs them to a specific, 
contemplative end. Despite the concern of the Exercises with 
internal, mental imagery, they nevertheless had an impact on 
the way in which people both created and responded to 
devotional works of art.“ They emphasized the morally 
affective nature of the visual in a way that was more 
‘systematic, sequential and experiential than had been 


» 48 


attempted before’. 
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The Altarpiece 
A good example is the monumental altarpiece of the Virgin of 
Sorrows which was made for the chapel of S. Lucia, the earliest 
of the Jesuit hacienda complexes in Central Mexico (pl.4.32). 
As we have seen, two of the Virgin’s most popular seventeenth- 
century personifications were the Virgin of Sorrows and the 
Immaculate Conception.The feast of the Seven Sorrows, or the 
Mater Dolorosa, is an ancient one and has its roots in the first 
line of the medieval hymn on the Crucifixion, Stabat Mater 
Dolorosa (‘the Sorrowful Mother was standing’). Originally 
celebrated on the Friday before Palm Sunday, in 1668 a feast 
day (15 September) was granted to the Servite order for the 
honouring of Mary’s compassio or fellow-suffering. 

The majestic scale and rich gilding of the Mexican altarpiece 
is in keeping with accounts of the chapel’s sumptuous interior, 


which contained ‘gold, silver and expensive cloths’, including 


‘Chinese silks and velvets’.* The arched, portal-shaped frame 


encloses a two-tiered structure derived from Renaissance 
prototypes. The twisted Salomonic columns are named after 
those in St Peter’s, Rome, thought to derive from the Temple of 
Solomon, the form of which Bernini revived in his design for 
his Baldacchino in the same church (see pl.2.4). Both 
decorative and symbolic, Salomonic columns are an exemplary 
Baroque idiom. The altarpiece includes individual painted 
panels within a semicircular arch that present the sorrowful 
episodes in the Virgin’s life, and frame the free-standing 
Neapolitan sculpture of the Madonna within a tabernacle.” 
Some of these images are based on Jerónimo Nadal’s illustrated 
Annotations and Meditations on the Gospels, which St Ignatius 
himself had urged Nadal to compile as a guide to prayerful 
meditation in the tradition of the Spiritual Exercises.” To be 
read from left to right and from bottom to top, the images from 
Nadal comprise: the circumcision of the child Jesus; the flight 
into Egypt; Jesus taking leave of his mother; their meeting on 
the road to Calvary; the Passion; and the entombment. 

The traditional ‘first sorrow’ of the prophecy of Simeon 
(Luke 2: 33-35), that Mary’s own heart would be pierced by a 
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sword, is replaced here by the unusual subject of the 
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circumcision. A particular devotion of the Jesuit order, it 
represented the moment when Jesus was named, and 
consequently the dedication of the Society, whose monogram, 
IHS, comprises the first three letters of the saviour’s name in 
Greek. It is also the moment when the name of Jesus is first 
associated with his blood, evoking the coming Passion and 
perhaps also the martyrdom of the saints. The usual image of 
Mary at the foot of the cross is also replaced in this cycle by 
Jesus’s blessing of his mother. Between the topmost panels of 
the altarpiece, where a Crucifixion scene would ordinarily be, 
there is an Italian painting of St Lucy, patroness of the 
hacienda, which is known to have replaced an earlier 
sculpture.” Surmounting the Virgin’s head is a flaming heart 
spiked with seven swords, a reference to Simeon’s prediction. In 
the dramatic sculpture by the Brazilian Aleijadinho (pl.4.33) 
the swords actually pierce the Virgin’s body, an allusion not 
only to the intensity of her pain but suggestive of her role as 


co-redeemer.”* 
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4.1 Altarpiece of the Virgin of 
Sorrows, Artist unknown, Mexico, 
about 1690 (cat.) BARO8I1 


4.1 Virgin of Sorrows, O 
Aleijadinho, Brazil, 1780-1800 
(cat.) BAR093 
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While the painted images take us on a narrative journey, it is 
the central figure of the Madonna, facing outward, who engages 
our immediate attention. One way of directing the passions is 
to appeal to the human disposition to love things that we 
perceive as being like us. As we contemplate these images of 
the Virgin our bodies respond by feeling something of her 
distress. The use of mixed media helps to blur the boundary 
between the real and represented, enabling a closer sense of 
recognition and identification. The Virgin’s head and hands are 
sculpted in wood and mounted on an armature covered by 
cloth. Glass eyes and tears are used in order to make her 
anguish as vivid and lifelike as possible, just as ivory and glass 
are used alongside painted pine wood in the bust by José de 
Mora of 1670-80 (pl.4.34). Playing on the gap between reality 
and painted representation in this way in order to manipulate a 
viewer’s emotions encouraged the kind of unchecked, 
instinctive responses — such as tears — that religious teachers 
like Ignatius of Loyola believed could provide a conduit for 
grace. Indeed, it appears that it is precisely the quality of 
figurative realism and the ability to communicate pathos that in 
part led to the acceptance and refashioning of European art 


across other continents. 
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4.1 Virgin of Sorrows, José de 
Mora, Granada, Spain, about 
1670-80 (cat.) BAR124 


Painted Garlands 


The relationship between seeing and knowing is the focus of a 
Flemish image of the Holy Sacrament in a Flower Garland 
(pl.4.35), attributed to the Jesuit brother Daniel Seghers 
(1590-1661). The motif of the flower garland derives from the 
paintings of the Madonna in a wreath of flowers created by Jan 
Breughel the Elder, to whom Seghers had been apprenticed.” 
Despite the seventeenth-century popularity of the painted 
garland, which came to surround all manner of images both 
sacred and secular, those that display the Eucharist are 
relatively rare.” It is apparently the first time that the body of 
Christ is represented as the central subject of a painting by the 
motif of a white, wheaten wafer. There is a curious fittingness 
to this symbolism, given that, as a genre, still life is defined by 
its exclusion of the human form. Yet this is precisely what 
makes the image so startling: it is about the Passion of Christ 
but has no figurative content.” 


The painting attributed to Seghers makes a direct appeal to 


the senses, especially sight but also touch and smell. The blowsy 


roses and heavy ripe fruit invite the viewer to contemplate 
touching, smelling and eating. One can almost feel the silkiness 
of the rose petals, the dry ears of corn, the pulpy fleshiness of a 
ripe peach, the coolness of the chalice and the raised quality of 
its chased metal surface. Alongside the marvelling at flowers 
and plants out of season, and at new and exotic varieties, went 
a religious attention to their symbolic potential. For the Jesuits 
especially, books of prayers developed the notion ‘that flowers 
(and nature as a whole) revealed profound religious truths’.* 
Despite the thorns and other spiky plants symbolic of the 
Passion, the painting is dominated by the wild-looking roses at 
the base, flowers that carried complex, often contradictory 
symbolism. The rose could represent love and spring but also 
the blood of the martyr and even death itself.” The open-ended 
nature of floral symbolism is especially pertinent in the context 
of paintings like these, in which the garland may be interpreted 
both as a warning against sensual pleasure and an illustration of 
God’s bounty. 


4.1 Holy Sacrament in a Flower 
Garland, attributed to Daniel 
Seghers, Antwerp, Belgium, about 
1645-51 (cat.) BARO94 
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PROCESSIONS 


Marjorie Trusted 


rocessions have a long history. In the Old 
Testament David danced before the Ark of 

the Covenant in procession to Jerusalem, and 
the ancient Romans instituted triumphal 
processions after military victories. From the 
medieval period onwards wood figures of Christ 
on a donkey, known as Palmesels, were wheeled 
through German towns on Palm Sunday. During 
the Baroque period religious processions were 
particularly important events in Italy and the 
Iberian Peninsula, and in Central and South 
America. They were much valued by the 
Church in Spain; a late sixteenth-century writer 
commented that they could ‘draw out afflictions 
from the soul, and ... demonstrate Christian zeal 
over and against the damnation of heretics’.’ 

Religious processions in Spain took place 
during Holy Week (Semana Santa). In the days 
leading up to Easter images of Christ, the Virgin 
and the apostles were taken on floats through 
many towns and villages, including Murcia, 
Valladolid and Seville. These images, called 
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pasos, from the Latin passus, suffering, were 
usually made of painted wood. Scenes of the 
Passion were depicted, such as the Garden of 
Gethsemane and the Crucifixion (1). The 
figures were usually owned by penitential 
confraternities, who accompanied the floats and 
often carried them. Physical stamina was 
required, and the exertion was often part of a 
penitential act by the members of the 
confraternities, who were generally hooded and 
cloaked to conceal their identities (2). The 
images were both physically and emotionally 
moving, and stirred the people who watched 


4.3 Christ of the Earthquakes, 
Artist Unknown, oil on canvas, 
Cuzco, Peru, about 1730-60 
(Banco de Credito del Peru (Casa 
Goyeneche)) BAR382 


4.3 Processional figure of Judas 
Iscariot from the paso of the 
Agony in the Garden and 
Capture of Christ, Andrés 
Solanes, Valladolid, Spain, 
1629-30 (cat.) BARO68 


4.3 Transferral of the image of 
the Virgin of Guadalupe to the 
new sanctuary, 1709, Manuel de 
Arellano, Mexico, 1709 (cat.) 
BARO03 


them or walked with them. An early twentieth- 
century commentator remarked of the strong 
emotional reaction they caused in spectators: 
‘the beauty of [the] ... figures is more evident 
to most of the public, who spontaneously and 
impulsively admire them as works of art, 
venerate them as divine representations, or 
rejoice before the realism of those figures’.* 
Often music and fireworks accompanied the 
processions, and in some cities, such as 
Valladolid, members of the confraternities 
carried candles, while others flagellated 
themselves. Wigs and costumes could be added 
to the carved figures, making them more lifelike 
and at the same time more theatrical (3). 

The feast of Corpus Christi was a more joyous 
affair, when silver processional monstrances 
housing the Eucharist, known in Spain as 
custodias, were paraded through the streets (4). 
These could be several metres high, often 
ornamented with small scenes of the Last 
Supper and figures of saints. Sacramental plays 
sometimes performed alongside these 
processions gave dramatic force to the images. 

Other religious processions celebrated 
particular images, especially miraculous ones. In 





Peru a figure of the crucified Christ was carried 


out into the streets during a series of 
earthquakes in 1650 in Cusco, and apparently 
caused them to cease. It was consequently 
revered and used as a processional object to 
ward off future earth tremors (5). In Mexico 
and elsewhere in Hispanic America processional 
images could be made of comparatively light 
materials such as corn paste, pressed on to a 
wood armature, given a gesso surface and 
painted. The lighter weight made them more 
portable. 

Secular processions were immensely 
important during this era: monarchs and 
consorts were welcomed into cities, and 
ambassadors into their new posts. King Charles 
II of Spain’s wife, Maria Luisa of Orleans, was 
welcomed with an elaborate entrada of painted 
niches representing the different kingdoms ruled 
by Spain along her route into Madrid in 1680.° 
The Marqués de Abrantes, who had been 
appointed as the Portuguese ambassador to 
Rome in 1712, made a glittering ceremonial 
entrance with a train of 120 carriages the 
following year, when he was received by Pope 
Clement XI.’ 
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Between the bouquets appears the upturned face of a cherub, 


inviting the viewer’s eye to be drawn from the garland towards 
the Host at the centre of the painting. The position of the head 
suggests that the picture was hung so that the spectator’s eye 
was level with the lower half of the painting, thus encouraging 
his or her gaze to follow the angel’s upwards (in the manner of 
an altarpiece) to the Eucharist in the centre. The head is 
modelled after a copy of a Cupid by Van Dyck (pl.4.36),°° and 
can be associated with what has been identified as a reliance on 
the ‘charming’ in the devotional techniques of the art of the 
Catholic Reformation.” Its presence in this image is probably 
intended as a reference to the Eucharist as the ‘Bread of Angels’ 
(Psalms 78: 25), which is the inscription (ecce pane aeng) 
partly visible on the niche in another painting of the same 
subject by Jan van Kessel (pl.4.37). The cherub’s gaze is 
balanced at the top of the painting by the head of an eagle 
surmounting the cartouche.” An ancient symbol of power and 
victory, and from the Middle Ages of Christ’s ascension, the 
eagle was also renowned for its acute vision and was used to 
represent sight in seventeenth-century allegories of the five 


senses.” 
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4.1 Cupid, Artist unknown after 
Anthony van Dyck, place, date? 
(Narodni Galerie Praha) 
BAR333 


To portray the body of Christ as a wafer, held aloft at the 
moment of consecration or adoration, stresses its miraculous 
nature. As we have seen in relation to the High Mass, according 
to the Catholic doctrine of transubstantiation, the consecration 
is the moment when the elements of bread and wine are 
changed into the substance of Christ’s body and blood (while 
maintaining the ‘accidents’ of their natural appearance). This 
type of Eucharistic awareness, in which just to gaze upon the 
Host was likened to actual consumption, reached its apogee in 
contemporary devotions such as the Forty Hours or 
Quarant’Ore, in which continuous prayer was made for 40 
hours before the Blessed Sacrament.” Elaborate illuminations 
were constructed for this devotion, with the monstrance 
containing the Eucharist placed at the deepest point of a 
brilliantly lit theatre: an example of what have been referred to 
as Baroque ‘special effects’.° Exactly the same sense of 
kinaesthetic space operates in the garland paintings, in which 
the wafer is painted as shining out from the darkness like the 
moon in the night sky, its whiteness picked up by the luminous 
sheen given to the roses and one or two fruits. 

Like the theatres of the Forty Hours, these paintings are 
supremely aware of their own artistry. The very detail and 
precision with which the natural world is depicted — is ‘re- 
presented’ — drives a wedge between visual contemplation and 
tactile knowledge. Ultimately what we are most aware of is the 
artifice of painting. This self-consciousness as ‘art’ is what made 
it possible for these images to traverse the boundary between 
the Church and the secular context of the collector’s cabinet, 
or Kunstkammer (see pl.2.44).° The subject was first painted 
by Breughel for Cardinal Federico Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, and their correspondence and Borromeo’s other writings 
provide a highly illuminating insight into the relationship 
between novelty, artistry, commerce and spiritual benefit.” The 
consummate craftsmanship and pictorial illusionism of these 
pictures attracted royal patrons and benefactors from all over 
Europe, both Catholic and Protestant.” The equivocal symbolic 
potential of these images is borne out by the cost of the 
garland, which could command more than 20 times the 


amount of money paid for the ‘narrative’ centrepiece.” 





4.1 Still Life of Flowers and 
Grapes encircling a monstrance 


in a niche, Jan van Kessel, oil on 
copper, probably Antwerp, 1670 
(National Galleries of Scotland, 
Edinburgh) BAR186 
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The Magdalen 

A painting by Etienne de la Hyre showing The Kunstkammer of 
Prince Vladislaus Sigismundus Vasa, future king Vladislaus IV of 
Poland of 1626 (pl.4.38) includes a representation of a 
Madonna and Child in a Floral Garland by Jan Breughel the 
Younger (1601-78) and Henrik van Balen (1575-1632) just 
visible behind a representation of Rubens’s The Drunken Silenus 
supported by Satyrs.’° Just in front of the Rubens panel is a 
portrayal of the penitent Mary Magdalen, another devotional 
image commonly commissioned for display within the context 
of a private collection. The Magdalen was one of the most 
popular saints of the post-Reformation period; the most 


familiar image of her is, as here, semi-naked in a grotto. 
4.1 The Kunstkammer of 
Prince Vladislaus 

Sigismundus Vasa, future subject for painters and a small, gem-like painting, whose scale 
king Vladislaus IV of Poland, 


Etienne de la Hyre, oil on 


However, the legend of her conversion was also a favoured 


and setting suggest that it was for domestic use, shows the saint 


sannan probably ATN in a luxurious dressing room at precisely this moment 


1626 (Royal Castle, Warsaw) (pl.4.39). 
BAR335 





4.1 The Penitent Magdalen, 

Maker unknown (possibly Swiss), 
probably France, about 1660-75 
(cat.) BARI75 
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The highly reflective finish of this object is arrived at using 
the technique of Amelierung: painting and engraving in gold and 
silver foils on the reverse of clear glass followed by layers of 
lacquer. Then the whole picture is backed with tinfoil to create 
an illusion of liquid brilliance. The highly ornate metal frame, 
integral to the object, is decorated using the same technique. 
The deep red wall-hanging that forms the backdrop of the 
image shimmers like running water, an effect heightened by the 
viewer’s own movements in front of the painting. The small 
scale and the richness of the materials suggest that this object 
was intended to be viewed at close range by a single person, an 
intimacy in viewing that links it to miniature painting and 
jewellery. The visual tendencies of the Baroque are most often 
associated with the monumental and grandiose, yet this picture 
of the Magdalen demonstrates that the sense of movement and 
drama is just as compelling in miniature. The play on the 
mutable qualities of glass, and the appeal of precious stones, 
make it easy to see why reverse painted glass was popular for 
small devotional objects, such as domestic altars, reliquaries and 
crucifixes. The work can be compared with the Baroque 
predilection for mirrors and other furniture with highly 
reflective surfaces such as silver and lacquer. 

The Magdalen’s eyes are raised heavenward and her lips 
slightly parted in a characteristic pose of religious ecstasy, 
recalling Le Brun’s drawing of Rapture (see pl.4.31). Just as the 
roses in the garland paintings could express contrary meanings, 


so here virtue and vice are both constellated in a mirror. On the 
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wall beside the Magdalen’s head, catching the force of the sun’s 
illumination, is the mirror that symbolizes her reflected self as 
imago Dei (‘the image of God’), a central doctrine of 
Augustinian theology.” On the floor, amid the hastily discarded 
jewels, a second, cracked mirror warns against vanity and the 
sensual world’s potential for deception. The radiance of the 
sun, visible in fine brushwork across the Magdalen’s dress, just 
illuminates the edges of the pedestal case supporting the clock 
and we are given the sense that the timeless and the time- 
bound meet in the person of the saint. At first sight no one 
would mistake this small painting for anything other than a 
Catholic devotional image. Yet a second glance is complicated 
for the viewer by the tensions apparent in two unusually 
insistent motifs: the power of the sun and the notion of 
reflection. 

The saint sits like Danaé in her shower of gold, yet it is 
precisely this solar iconography that clouds the characterization 
of her as a saintly type. The prevalence of the sun motif and 
laurel crown (found intermittently on the dress and echoed in 
the frame), combined with the colours of the French court, 
suggest a reference not only to divine omniscience but to the 
person of Louis XIV as ‘Apollo’ and ‘the Sun King’. The figure 
of the Magdalen is therefore cast — both literally and 
metaphorically — in a new light. It may be that the saintly 
figure here is intended as an allegorical portrait of one of the 
king’s mistresses, a notable feature of the court portraiture of 
this and earlier periods.” Like the passions themselves, it is an 


equivocal description. 


4.1 Time and Death, attributed 
to Caterina de Julianis, Naples, 
probably before 1727 (cat.) 
BARO89 


Piety and Wax 

The combination of small scale and richly worked ornament 
reminds us of a more ubiquitous paradox in the making of 
devotional objects: while they are intended to encourage 
meditation on poverty, they are themselves often fashioned 
from highly crafted materials greatly prized and of great 
monetary value. Not all devotional objects have such a rich 
decorative appeal, however. Some, like the wax sculpture of 
Time and Death in the V&A collection, are startlingly gruesome 
in their focus on the flesh and its corruption (pl.4.40). The 
authorship of this extraordinary work is unclear: it is perhaps 
by the celebrated wax modeller Gaetano Zumbo or Zummo 
(1656-1701), famous for teatrini like this, or by his pupil 
Caterina de Julianis, a Neapolitan nun (active c.1695-1742).” 
It is probably a copy of a work commissioned from Zumbo by 
the Medici family.” Like the Flemish flower garlands and the 
painting of Mary Magdalen, wax tableaux occupy the same 


theoretical space that produced the Kunstkammer or cabinet 


piece and evidence how much sacred Baroque art was deployed 
beyond the sacred spaces of the church. While tableaux on this 
theme were commissioned by the Medici for their private 
collection, there is some evidence that the V&A version was at 
one time housed in the sacristy of a Neapolitan church.” 

The Goncourt brothers said of Zumbo’s teatrini that he 
mitigated their power by giving his sculptures ‘almost the 
appearance of toys’.® Yet the small scale of this teatrino di morte 
enriches its symbolic function, which is the passage of the 
Christian man through his life on earth to a world beyond. 
Emotionally demanding of the viewer, it represents a synthesis 
of art forms in being both sculpted and painted and forming an 
architectural setting. Framed in a box like a miniature stage set, 
Time and Death forms part of a small corpus of similarly 
constructed waxworks of both religious and secular subjects. 
The macabre nature of this work, however, appears unique to 


Zumbo and his followers, and provides a counterpoint to the 


more familiar Neapolitan tradition of miniature sculpted 
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praesepi or Christmas cribs. Time and Death, and sculptures like 
it (for example pl.4.41 of The Last Judgement), are didactic 
objects intended as memento mori. The sense of horror provides 
a way of focusing the imagination on death as a kind of ‘visual 
homeopathy’.” The author of this piece is likely to have been 
familiar with contemporary devotional manuals such as the 
often reprinted L’Huomo al Punto; Cioé, L’Huomo in Punto di 
Morte by the Jesuit Daniello Bartoli (1608-85). First published 
in Rome in 1667, this book recommends detailed visualization 
of the corruption of the body in the tomb as a spiritual 
exercise. ® 

The remarkable ability of wax to mimic human skin and hair 
is at the root of its visual power. This fleshy, visceral quality is 
what has given the medium such an ancient association with 
portraiture and with the commemoration of the dead.” A new, 
scientific interest in the body is discernible in this sculpted 


group, making Time and Death a very different object from the 


4.1 The Judgement of the 
Damned, attributed to Caterina 


de Julianis, Italy, about 
1690-1700 (V&A, A.64-1938) 
BAR338 


interpreted as part of a shift in the explanation of the nature of 
the body from theology to natural science.” It is an instance of 
the Baroque looking at the body ‘within’ in order to render the 
physical manifestation of the passions more accurately. 

‘Truth’, ingegno (‘talent’) and ‘marvel’ are terms that frequently 
appear in early first-hand accounts of such works and suggest 
that for contemporary audiences an appreciation of these 
objects was centred on their artistry, their skill in execution, 
and their witness to reality as much as for their religious mes- 
sage.’ A virtuosity in simulating the ‘truth’ of the material 
world had the paradoxical function of making such images 
more effective transmitters of supernatural power. They are 
illusions, yet are intended to convey the workings of the senses 
(and, by extension, of spiritual vision) as essentially trustwor- 
thy. The universal view that the art of the Baroque appeals 
exclusively to the senses over and against the intellect is a 


phantom. That the passions function cognitively is demonstrat- 
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Judgement wax. The figure of Time is rudely pink, in stark con- ed by the self-awareness of Baroque visual language, the double 
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trast to the various shades of yellowing, bloodless skin and dark gesture to the image qua image as well as to what it represents, 
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brown rotting flesh that surround him. This realism in depict- displaying a deliberate manipulation of the senses for positive 
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ing the human anatomy introduces a tension that could be spiritual and intellectual ends. 
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